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CIlAPlteB I. "* 

THE GRANGE. 

About two or three miles from the thriving little port and 
town of Bill mouth, on the coast of one of the western coun- 
ties of England, there is a dwelling which rarely fails to 
attract the attention and appeal to the imagination of any 
stranger to the locality who may chance to pass that way. 
There are many strangers who do so. For Garstang Grange 
is a sort of lion, which the Billmouth folk, and even people 
from the somewhat more distant town of Billiford, a few miles 
inland to the southward, take visitors to see. 

Houses have physiognomies quite as distinctive and sug- 
gestive as those of the human beings whose idiosyncrasies 
they express in stone, and brick, and mortar. There are 
many, — the great majority, of course, — whose physiognomies 
express nothing. Their builders had no character to express 
in them. Generally speaking, new houses have less of char- 
acter in their expression than old ones. It seems as if human 
beings by mere long living in a house can in some mysterious 
way impart to it a portion, or a reflection, of their own idio- 
syncrasy. 

This, at least, was the case with Garstang Grange. It was 
a very expressive house. Yet it was difficult to say what the 
precise character of its expression was, or by what specialties 
of construction it produced the impression it did. 

The old stone-built house was in perfect repair and good 
condition. The color of the material of which it was built 
was sober and venerable,, but could hardly be said to be sad. 

(21) 
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22 GARSTANG GRANGE. 

It was that picturesque, warm, stone-color, between yellow 
and grey, which harmonizes so well with the green of turf or 
foliage, and which becomes glowingly golden in the slanting 
rays of the rising or setting sun. Yet it was decidedly a 
grim-looking house. OWoliage there was little or none near 
it. The difference of color between that side of it which 
faced the sea, and the opposite side which looked landwards 
and southwards, spoke plainly enough of the unmitigated 
sweep of the brine-laden winds that blew over it from seaward. 
It could be seen at a glance to be a very substantial and, in- 
deed, massive building ; and must have been specially so, even 
at a time when houses were not built to last with scientific 
precision the duration of the builder's lease of the ground. 

It consisted of two wings, joined together by a very short 
connecting limb of the building, in such sort that the ground- 
floor resembled, in some degree, the form of the letter H. 
Both the wings terminated in high and steep gables ; and the 
roof of the middle, or connecting portion, projected so as, to 
form very large eaves. The building consisted of a ground- 
floor and one upper story ; and the rooms of both were low. 
In the whole of the principal front — that which looked sea- 
ward — the six rather large but gloomy rooms lighted by six 
windows occupied about half the space contained in the house, 
which was thus by no means a very small one. At the back 
or landward side of the building, the whole of the space occu- 
pied by the centre rooms above and below the front side was 
devoted to a huge staircase. The house thus consisted of ten 
very good-sized rooms, besides the kitchen and some other de- 
pendencies which occupied an additional and, probably, subse- 
quently built out-house or lean-to at the back. 

The farm-houses of the period, when Garstang Grange was 
built, were not often constructed so substantially that many 
specimens of their class have been preserved to our day. Of 
the houses of the yeomanry a few as good as Garstang Grange 
may be met with, chiefly in the northern counties j but they 
are rare there, and rarer still in the southern half of the 
kingdom. 

Nevertheless, Garstang Grange was, and had doubtless been 
built as, the home of a very perfect specimen of that class. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange were still owners as welL 
as tillers of the soil. It is probable that when the Grange 
was built they owned more land than remained to them at the 
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THE GRANGE. 23 

date of the events which the following pages are to record. 
The land must have passed from them very many years ago. 
The few acres which still gave to the name of Garstang its 
place amoug the landowners of England were very few, and 
as poor in quality as in quantity. However, Garstang was 
Garstang of Garstang yet. The name sounded well, and its 
owners were not less proud of it than the scions of the noblest 
lineages in the land of their ancestral titles and ancestral 
lands. Indeed, the unfailing tradition of the country-side 
attributed a very high antiquity to the origin of the family, 
and of its status in that part of the county of Sillshire. Com- 
mon fame declared that Garstang had been Gars tangs of Gar- 
stang before the patrician Artingales had ever been heard of 
in the land, and even before the Farlands — another family of 
the neighborhood, who laid claim to ante-Norman blood and 
settlement — had been known. The remarkable circumstance 
that the name of the hundred is also Garstang would seem 
to give some degree of probability to the vox populi on this 
point. There is now neither town nor village of the name. 
It survives only as the name of the hundred and as that of the 
isolated old Grange, which must once have been the most 
important place in the hundred so-called. 

If the family inhabiting the Grange had been wholly 
dependent upon the few acres of ungrateful soil which re- 
mained to them, they would have been miserably poor, and 
the Grange would not have exhibited that appearance of good 
repair and solid comfort which, despite its grim n ess, and lone- 
liness, and bleakness, it had the character of. The fact was 
that the Garstangs had for several generations past held, from 
father to son, a large farm on the estate of the Earl of Lin acre, 
a territorial magnate, whose property lay chiefly on the other 
or eastern side of Billmouth, where, in a lovely situation not 
far from the coast, and some five or six miles from Billmouth, the 
Linacres had a noble residence, known as Linacre Park. The 
Garstangs were, therefore, well-to-do people as farmers, though 
they would have been very poor folks as landowners only. 

The coasts of the ocean seem to take a quality of mutabil- 
ity from the notorious character of their moody neighbor. 
The change in the nature of the coast-line, and of the lands 
which lie in the immediate neighborhood behind it, is often 
startlingly sudden and violent. Thus the coast to the east- 
ward of Billmouth was low, gentle iii its slopes, and bordered 
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24 GARSTANG GRANGE. 

a rich, fertile, and well- wooded country. It was this coast- 
line that bounded the well-tilled fields and sunny sloping 
meadows of the Linacre property. Then came the estuary of 
the little river Bill, with the little town at its mouth. Be- 
yond this, to the westward, the character of the coast and of 
the country was entirely different. Geologically, agricultural- 
ly, and landscapeically, all was different. The coast became 
high, bold, and craggy. The land which lay behind it 
changed from deep fertile soil to poor hungry uplands. Some 
victorious Norman Linacre, in the old time, had known well 
how to carve out for himself his portion of the soil, which 
mail-clad chivalry had won from its comparatively defenceless 
owners, and had left to the yeomen of the conquered race only 
the poverty-smitten fields, which would barely pay for culture. 
The general aspect of the country, too, on the favored eastern 
side of the estuary of the Bill differed altogether from that to 
the westward. Rich woods made everything beautiful in the 
one direction. In the other, all was nakedness. At a dis- 
tance of some miles inland from the coast, the woodland 
character of the district prevailed also to the westward of the 
river Bill. Thereabouts were the Artingale woods — another 
portion of the soil on which the Norman conqueror had laid 
his hand. So that the bit of his native ground which the old 
Saxon yeoman had been able to retain in his own possession 
was a mere strip of stony, high-lying coast land, very bare of 
trees, very bleak and unlovely to the eye, very ungrateful to 
the hand that tilled it, -very constantly swept by the bitter 
blasts from the ocean, and generally dreary and desolate-look- 
ing in its character. Yet here Garstang of Garstang had 
lived and clung to the soil from father to son for more than 
six hundred years; and from father to son had loved the 
dreary spot, and had, for several generations at least, tilled the 
richer land of the Norman, for the sake of maintafning the 
old Grange, and themselves in it, in the condition of stability 
and decent comfort in which it had been handed down to 
them. 

The position of "The Grange " was a remarkable one. 
Perched on the highest cliff of that part of the coast, it was 
visible far out at sea, and from many a distant inland position. 
There was not a tree near it. Square, heavy, and strong- 
looking, it seemed to cling to the rock on which it was built 
in sullen defiance of wind and weather. There had been 
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some little attempt at a garden at the back of the house, but 
the effort to combat nature seemed to have been given up in 
despair; nothing would grow there, and the desolation of the 
abortive attempt had the effect of adding to the general drear- 
iness of the scene. There had been something in the mood 
of that old Garstang, who had built the existing house, doubt- 
less on the remains of still earlier foundations, which led him 
to prefer the wild and exposed situation on a cliff hanging 
over the sea, on the northernmost edge of his laud. Even 
there another than a Garstang, had he been compelled to 
choose such a spot for his house, would have made it front 
towards the south, and away from the sea, so that it might 
have looked at least over the pleasant woods and distant low- 
lands belonging to the Artingales and the Linacres. But 
Garstang of Garstang wanted no such prospect, and had pre- 
ferred looking out over the billowy sea, which no Norman had 
been able to break to subjection. 






CHAPTER II. 

AT THE "ARTINGALE ARMS." 

The Garstangs were not, and as far as tradition went, 
never nad been, a popular race in the country in which they 
lived. In that agricultural district, where antiquity of descent 
still counted for much in the opinions and imaginations of the 
people, they were highly respected and thought much of. 
But they were not liked: the farmers of the neighborhood 
were fbnd of reminding one another that if all was true as 
history-books said, Garstang of Garstang had been on the 
land before ever an Artingale or a Linacre had been heard tell 
of. 

For generations past no farmer ever expected to see Gar- 
stang at the social market dinner ; some said that it was mei-e 
stupid stuck-up pride, because he happened to possess a few 
starved acres of his own. The elder men, who knew the coun- 
try and all its histories better, shook their heads, and seemed 
to imply that the cause lay deeper than that " It's not so 
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much that, to my thinking," said old farmer Bolsover of South 
Coomb — who held a faim on the Artingale property, that had 
been tilled by his sire and grandsire before him — one day as 
he sat at the head of the table at the " Artingale Arms " in 
Billiford, with a yard of clay between his lips and a steaming 
tumbler of brandy-and-water before him ; — " No, it's not so 
much that, to my thinking, as that there's a something wrong 
in the blood of all the lot of them. The Garstangs never was 
like other people, never ! 'Taint so much that they won't be 
sociable and happy like with their neighbors as that they 
canH ; — not, if so be as they would, they can't." 

Farmer Bolsover of South Coomb was a tall, handsome, 
florid man, of some five-and-sixty years, who was very well ofF 
in the world, and wore always top-boots, and on market 
days a blue coat with gilt buttons, and rode into Billiford on $ 
good horse, and always took the chair at the market dinner at 
the "Artingale Arms," and was a very highly respected man, 
and a great authority. 

To him Farmer Jennings, a much smaller man both in 
inches and in standing in the world, a little old man with a 
red dried apple face, and a blue and white silk spotted hand- 
kerchief round his neck, replied, nodding his head three or 
four times with much mysterious meaning, — 

" Ay, that's about it, Muster Bolsover. You've about hit 
the mark. Can't be sociable, or like other people, not if so be 
as if they would, they can't, them Garstangs can't. Why, 
they do say," continued Mr. Jennings, dropping his voice to 
an awe-struck whisper, " that there is a curse as hangs over 
the family ! " 

"What do you mean by a curse hanging over the fam- 
ily ? " inquired Mr. Blore, his opposite neighbor on the other 
side of the table. 

" Well, Mr. Blore, it isn't I who say so ; and I don't 
rightly know myself what is meant by it," replied little Mr. 
Jennings, apologetically. 

" Well, it's well known there are such things," said Mr. 
Greenhill, a young/man who had lately entered on a farm on 
Lord Linacre's property ; u but it's mostly the families of the 
nobility, — the real old, ancient families, — that one hears of 
such things being in the family ; not such people as these 
Garstangs. Why, neighbor Jennings, there, might as well 
set up for having a curse a hanging over his family." 
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Mr. Jennings earnestly protested against being supposed to 
harbor any such high-flying notions on his own behalf He 
knew his own station, he said, well enough. But it roust be 
admitted that the Garstangs were a very old family, and 
respectable enough for anything, for that matter. 

" But what is it, Mr. Jennings? what is the curse?" in- 
quired young Mr. Simcox, the son of old farmer Simcox, of 
Alderly Farm, a weak-looking young man, with pale blue eyes, 
scanty tow-colored hair, and a retreating forehead. 

" Ask Mr. Bolsover to tell you," replied Mr. Jennings, 
humbly. " He is more fit to speak than I am ; and if there 
is a man that knows what mayhap other folks don't know, why 
it's Mr. Bolsover of the Coomb Farm." 

Thus propitiated, the great Mr. Bolsover slowly took his 
pipe from his mouth and looked round on the assembled com- 
pany. Then, having very deliberately fortified himself with 
a pull at the huge tumbler of brandy-and- water before him, 
while the eyes of all present were turned on him in expecta- 
tion of his reply, he, with a preliminary cough, addressed him- 
self to the task of meeting the demand that had been made 
upon him. 

" I am not one that much favors speaking upon such like 
things," he said ; " but we are all friends and neighbors here 
met; leastways I hope we are, gentlemen," he added, with 
great suavity of manner; "and so being, I don't mind saying 
what I remember hearing from my father about these here 
Gars tangs. The Garstangs havq been in this country settled 
and living on their own land time out of mind, there is no 
doubt about that. And the Grange out there on the cliff, 
that looks for all the world as if the devil had pitched it 
down there where it stands, is one of the oldest houses in all 
the country side." He took another sip aud resettling him- 
self in his chair, proceeded with a majestic wave of the 
hand : — 

"As for the house, anybody ma}" judge for theirselves. 
Look at it ! Did ever a reasonable man think of building a 
homestead in such a situation ? unless it was a coast-guard 
station or a lighthouse, which could not help theirselves. 
But I can tell you, gentlemen, a most extraordinary fact con- 
cerning that there house." 

Here the speaker paused, and looked round on his audienoe 
with a gratified sense of superiority that made him feel in 
charity with all men. 
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28 GARSTANG GRANGE. 

"In that there house," proceeded Mr. Bolsover, with 
increased solemnity of manner, " wrote upon the stone, — 
leastways cut in the stone that makes the chimley-piece of the 
great stone chimley in the front kitchen, you will find these 
words: 

When Garstang shall with Garstang mate, 
The curae shall fall, however late. 

For a minute or two there was a hushed pause of awe, when 
Mr. Bolsover had uttered these terrible words, enunciating 
the lines after the fashion of schoolboys scanning a Terse. 

" What's the meaning on it ? " asked Mr. Blore with his 
staring round eyes more widely opened than ever. 

" The meaning is plain enough, I take it," said Mr. Bol- 
sover, majestically. But if them there verses ben't a curse, I 
should like to be told what is. And if they be a curse, why 
them Garstangs is gentlemen enough to have that in the fam- 
ily. That's what I say." 

" Did you ever hear tell, now, Mr. Bolsover," said Jennings, 
— " Did you ever hear tell, now, by any chance, how them 
there awful words come to be wrote up on the chimley at the 
Grange?" 

Then the little man looked round the table again, with a 
little movement of his hand, at the same time, as who should 
say, " Now don't be impatient ; don't hurry the performer ; 
he'll speak presently ; and you shall hear what you shall hear." 

Mr. Bolsover did not seem at all likely to suffer himself to 
be hurried by any impatience on the part of his audience. 

"You may bring me another glass, Sam," he said to tfie 
waiter. / 

Mr. Bolsover waited patiently while the tumbler was being 
mixed and brought, saying no word, but drumming on the table 
with the ends of his fingers, and sitting back in his wooden- 
seated arm-chair with his eyes thrown up to the ceiling. When 
Sam returned with a whole waiter full of steaming tumblers, 
and each man had placed his glass before him, Mr. Bolsover 
tasted his mixture, nodded his head approvingly, wiped his 
mouth, and thus began, — 

" My father, gentlemen, was a prudent man ; and could see 
into a millstone as far as here and there another, — mayhap, 
perhaps, a little further ; but that is neither here nor there. 
But this is what I have heerd my father tell as regarding of 
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that there curse and the dreadful verses as is cut on the chim- 
ley of the great kitchen at the Grange — them, as I said off 
to this company awhile agone : 

When Garstang shall with Garstang mate, 
The curse shall fall, however late I 

" Well, gentlemen," he proceeded, after a pause, amid per- 
fect silence, " these Gars tangs, as you all know, are not like 
any other folks now ; and, by all I have heerd, they never was 
like other folk. By all accounts, it always was the same. 
You all know what a woundy old family they be. Well, who 
knows but what that may be the reason on't ? The best ale 
you can brew'll turn to verjuice if you keep it long enough. 
And, maybe, it's the same with families." 

Mr. Bolsover and Mr. Blore, in the warmth of their hearts, 
drained their tumblers to the bottom, both gentlemen called 
for fresh tumblers, and Mr. Bolsover once more resumed. 

" Nobody j gentlemen," said Bolsover, with an emphasis on 
the word nobody that did honor to his generosity, "could tell 
the meaning of them there words as hadn't had 'em explained 
to him. This here is the explanation as was give to me. 
Ever so many years ago — I don't know how many — there was 
a Garstang — Wilfred Garstang his name was, same as the 
present man's name is Wilfred : they're always called Wilfred. 
Well, this here Wilfred Garstang married a first cousin of his, 
one Jenefy Garstang. Wilful he was to do it, for, as I have 
heerd say, there was good reasons give to him why be. shouldn't 
have done it She was a pretty lass, — they are all a good- 
looking lot, the Garstangs, I will say that for them, — and a 
wilful man must have his way, and Wilfred Garstang married 
his cousin Jenefy Garstang. Well, they had two sons, named 
Wilfred and George. And Wilfred, who was always a sullen 
moody chap — just such another by all accounts as young 
Wilfred Garstang, the old man's son, is now — when he was 
about eighteen years old, gets up out of his bed one night, 
when his father was, for some reason or other, absent from 
home, and takes an axe, as he had been felling timber with 
the day before, and walks into his mother's bedroom, and 
knocks her brains out with one blow of the axe, and then 
quietly goes to bed again." 

A thrOi and exclamation of horror and surprise ran round 
the room ; and Mr. Bolsover felt that his narrative was a com- 
plete success. 
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a In course the onhappy lad was mad — mad as a March 
hare/ 1 he resumed, amid the eager attention of his hearers, 
" All he would say for himself when he come to be tried for 
his life was that God Almighty told him to do it And he 
quoted a many sentences out of the Bible, till he made the 
very Judge's hair stand on end under his wig. Howsomever, 
they wasn't so particular in them days as they are now 
whether a chap is mad or not. He know'd well enough what 
he'd done ; and like enough he might take it into his head 
that God told him to murder somebody else, if he wasn't put 
out of the way. So, to make a long story short, that 'ere 
Wilfred Garstang was hung at Silchester for the murder of 
his own mother. Folks did say, and my father believed it 
was true, that all came of the lad's being the child of two 
first cousins. Now, gentlemen, you understand the meaning 
of them two lines. There's a curse upon the family if one on 
'em mates wi' a first cousin. There was curse enough came 
of it once any way ; and the verse says that the curse shall 
come again if ever a Garstang marries a Garstang again." 

" Why, mercy upon us, and he have been and done it ! " 
cried little Mr. Jennings, in a scared tone. 

" Why, you don't mean for to say that this here Garstang 
married his cousin, — and that verse wrote up against it in his 
house ? " cried Mr. Blore, his broad face aghast with dismay. 

Mr. Bolsover nodded his head solemnly several times. 

" It is a true story, Mr. Blore," he said ; " folks are shy of 
talking about it : they're shy of much talking about the Gar- 
stangs at all ; and I hardly know, gentlemen, how we come to 
get on to the subject to-day. But it is as true as gospel that 
Wilfred Garstang, — he that now owns the Grange, — married 
his first cousin. I remember her when he first brought her 
home from Silchester. Sure enough, she was that beautiful as 
might ha' made any man mad in love with her. This Wilfred 
Garstang was not like his son Wilfred. He was more like the 
other brother George; but not quite his sort neither. He was 
a wild, outdacious, dare-devil sort of a chap, different enough 
from what he looks like now. He was just the one to care for 
neither curse, nor God, nor devil, when they stood in the way 
of his love. And he married his cousin, and brought her home 
to the Grange ; and I've heerd tell that he had the verse on 
the kitchen chimbley painted over so as to hide it And now 
he and his wife have two sons, christened Wilfred and George, 
just the same as was at the time of the curse." 
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u Lord ha' mercy ! " cried Mr. Blore, greatly shocked. " I 
think for my part that people didn't ought to be let to go on 
the way these Garstangs do; it's not anyways pleasant for 
honest people." 

"But it's not quite the same now as it was last time," said 
young Mr. Simcox, apologetically ; " for, as Mr. Bolsover was 
sayiug, there was only two sons, Wilfred and George, when — 
when the curse came afore, and now there's a daughter, Miss 
Patience. I never spoke to Miss Patience in my life, but I've 
seen her, and she looked like a lady, — tall and slender, and 
very quiet-like in the ways of her. She wasn't dressed like 
the ladies of the quality; but yet she looked like a lady 
somehow." 

" What is the second son, George, like, Mr. Bolsover ? " 
asked Greenhill, "you were speaking of him just now. Do 
you know him ? " 

" Not I ; I don't know any of them, — not to say know. I 
have spoken to both the young men before now, but not often. 
As to this George, he takes more after what his father was in 
his young days, by all accounts. He is a handsome young 
fellow enough, and looks a deal pleasanter than his brother, 
whose face is more like a thunder-storm than anything else I 
ever heerd tell of.- I never heerd much good of him ; not that 
I ever heerd anything very bad either, for that matter. I 
take it, he's a little wild. It's time I was seeing about getting 
into the saddle, I'm thinking." 

With this, Mr. Bolsover tossed off the last drop in his tum- 
bler, and pushed his chair back from the table. His example 
was soon followed by most of the others present, and that day's 
sitting at the " Artingale Arms " was at an end. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FAMILY AT THE GRANGE. 

The conversation at the%iarket dinner-table at. the " Artin- 
gale Arms," has supplied the reader with some of the informa- 
tion necessary to enable him to understand the position and 
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circumstances of the family at the Grange. It may be stated 
at once that the information so picked up was, for a wonder, 
accurate in almost every particular. Farmer Bolsover's state- 
ment as to the existence of the doggerel verse he had repeated, 
in the position he had assigned to it, was perfectly correct; 
and his account of the circumstances which had led to the 
placing of it there was substantially accurate. There could be 
no doubt that the unfortunate Wilfred, who was executed at 
Silchester, as Mr. Bolsover had recounted, for the murder of 
his mother, was indeed mad. Whether or no there might 
have been any fair ground of conjecture that the dreadful mis- 
fortune was, with any greater or less degree of certainty, the 
result of the ill-omened marriage between two first cousins of 
a race in which the fatal germs of the fearful malady may have 
previously given signs of their presence, cannot be known. 
But the menacing inscription cut on the stone chimney-piece 
is evidence that such an idea was present in the minds of those 
whose lives were blasted by the tragedy. Nor would it seem 
that — whatever future falling of the curse the menacing le- 
gend might be supposed to point to — the curse which had fol- 
lowed the first meeting of Garstang with Garstang had ever 
ceased from resting on the doomed family. 

For the fact was, as may be partly gathered from the talk 
of the farmers at Billiford, that the Gars tangs had lived apart, 
shunning, as well as being shunned by, the world around 
them, from that time to the day of which we are speaking. 
It is probable that the terrible and mysterions taint in the 
blood, which had so awfully revealed itself, and the hereditary 
nature of which, so well known to science, is one of the most 
terrible difficulties in the path of those who seek to make com- 
prehensible to themselves the Divine government of the world, 
— it is probable, I sa^vthat this mysterious taint had never 
ceased to be operativera^the Garstang blood, from generation 
to generation, from the time of the first tragedy to the date 
of the events here to be chronicled. But it is also true that 
the lives that had been led by the inhabitants of the Grange, 
generation after generation, and the consciousness of the 
brand that was on them, may have very efficiently helped to 
develop any seeds of mental disease that existed, in more or 
less latent condition, in the constitution of the men and women 
of the family. 

If all of them were in some degree affected by the curse, it 
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is certain that they were affected in a different manner. M|uch 
as these men differed the one from the other, there was some 
evidence, more or less, of what is popularly termed " a screw 
loose" in all of them. There were reckless, roystering-mad 
Garstangs, and moody, religious, melancholy-mad Garstangs. 
It seemed as if the only alternative open to the members of 
the unhappy family was one of these two. 

Of course, such speculations, and much other talk respect- 
ing the banned family^ — for such they well-nigh were, — were 
not intended ever to reach their ears. Yet " the birds of the 
air carried the matter " somehow. And the Garstangs knew 
that they were held to be not like other people ; they had 
records enough of terrible experiences to compel them to accept 
as true the popular estimate. From one generation to another 
they received and transmitted the dark tradition ; and they 
were ever in the expectation of some more decided and fatally 
terrible outbreak of the inevitable devil they were conscious 
of carrying about with them more or less insecurely chained 
in the utmost parts of their physical and moral nature. 

In the family residing at the Grange at the time here 
spoken of, both of the above-mentioned forms of the family 
peculiarities were more or less strongty and decidedly mani- 
fested. The family consisted of Wilfred Garstang and his 
wife Jenefy, and their three children, Wilfred, George, and 
Patience. There it was again : Wilfred and his wife Jenefy 
— an accurate reproduction of the past ! It seemed strange, 
a part and parcel of the cross-grained peculiarities of the race, 
that they would go on sticking to the same Christian names, 
which had become so ill-omened in their use of them. Wil- 
freds and Jenefys, and Georges and Patiences, succeeded each 
other from generation to generation. And now again a Gar- 
stang had set aside the warning menace that was the great 
and primary law of his race, and had wedded his first cousin 
Jenefy. Garstang had a second time mated with Garstang! 

The Wilfred Garstang who had done this had been an only 
son. His father had manifested, in addition to some of the 
usual peculiarities of the race, a twist of the mind not com- 
mon to the family. He had been a noted miser. He had 
amassed a considerable sum of money, which his son, the pres- 
ent Wilfred, had inherited when he was only twenty-two 
years of age. Like many other sons of miserly fathers, his 
own tendency was to the opposite extreme. He undertook 
2 < 
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the dispersion of the hoards his father had gathered. It is a 
task that may he accomplished more quickly than the raking 
together process which precedes it. By the time Wilfred the 
prodigal, the son of Wilfred the miser, had reached his thir- 
tieth year, the accumulations of the father's lifetime had been 
got rid of. Then a change seemed to come over the character 
of the spendthrift. From being a very well-marked specimen 
of one of the two types of the Garstang character, he seemed 
to veer over to the other. When at five-aud-twenty he had 
married his cousin Jenefy, he had been a reckless, jovial, 
roystering, roaring fellow. Reckless he certainly was, to have 
married his cousin under the circumstances. But men are 
apt to be reckless when they fall in love as Wilfred fell in love 
with Jenefy. She was lovely enough to have made a soberer 
brain forget everything in the madness of passion. They 
were all handsome, those Gars tangs, male and female. Wil- 
fred, when he won the love of his beautiful cousin, was him- 
self as handsome a man as could have been found in Sillshire ; 
of a type unlike the ordinary one of the southern and western 
counties of England — beautiful dark waving and curling locks, 
large dark eyes, and a clear white slenderly oval face. He 
was not the man to whom a prudent father or mother would 
have willingly given their daughter. But he was just such 
an one as might well captivate the affection of an imaginative 
but not very soberly wise girl. 

They loved ; and laughed at the menace of the old kitchen 
chimney-piece. Jenefy knew all about it. It was not likely 
that a Garstang should be in ignorance of the fatal lines, but 
Jenefy could laugh too in those days; and when Wilfred 
brought his wife home to the Grange, there was no trace of 
the unfortunate rhyme to suggest unpleasant thoughts : it had 
been obliterated as completely as whitewash and paint could 
blot it out. 

For some five years or so the handsome and loving couple 
lived happily enough at the old Grange, spending the hoards 
of Wilfred the miser freely, and troubling themselves little 
about all those things, which had made the misery of former 
generations of Garstang. During these five years three 
children were born to them, Wilfred the eldest, as usual, 
George a year younger, and Patience nearly a year younger 
than George. They were all three apparently healthy chil- 
dren, and all promised to become sharers in at least the family 
inheritance of good looks. 
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At the end of the five years came a change. The miser's 
hoards were well nigh spent, and the character of Jenefy's 
husband seemed to be undergoing a change. It was not that 
the money was all gone, there was still the means of living 
as well as other generations of Garstangs had lived ; there 
were the ancestral acres, and, what was very much more to 
the purpose, there was the large and valuable farm which 
Wilfred the spendthrift held on the Lin acre estate as Wilfred 
the miser and other generations of Garstangs had done before 
him. When his father's hoards had been spent he became a 
better farmer than he had been before, and his own little 
estate and the Bishopscroft farm furnished sufficient means 
for perfect comfort. No, the change that was working in 
Wilfred Garstang had nothing to do with the fact that the 
money inherited from his father had made itself wings and 
had flown away. The causes of it were of a more intrinsic 
nature. 

One morning, on coming downstairs to breakfast in the 
large room at the Grange, which was still called the kitchen, 
though modern refinement had provided another place at the 
back of the house where the cooking was really done, Jenefy 
saw that the first words of the terrible inscription over the 
fireplace, as far as " When Garstang shall," had been restored 
to their former visibility ; she started violently and turned 
pale, gazing on the fatal letters with horror in her distended 
eyes. Then recovering herself by a great effort, and striving 
to reassure herself by reflecting on the folly of such " supersti- 
tions," she set her mind to the task of discovering by what 
agency the restoration of the inscription so far could have 
been effected. It was very strange ; the thick white-wash had 
been carefully removed with some sharp instrument from the 
letters, which had been thus as it were recarved. Th« eldest 
of the children was only four years old at the time. An old 
man-servant and his wife, and one younger maid-servant slept 
in the house, and composed, with the members of the family, 
the entire household. Doubtless the old man and his wife, 
who had lived all their lives at the Grange, knew all about the 
inscription and the import of it. It was hardly to be supposed 
possible that either old Ralph or Margy, his wife, had done 
this thing. It was very strange. Was it possible that her 
husband himself had thus begun the work of restoring the 
inscription to legibility? Jenefy determined to watch him 
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narrowly when he should presently come into the room to 
breakfast ; she did so, and became convinced that he too then 
saw the change in the condition of the inscription for the first 
time. He too appeared to be much troubled at what he saw. 
What seemed very strange to his wife was, that he said no 
word to her upon the subject ; it seemed as if he were painfully 
seeking within his own mind, and failing to find the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. As was natural, when she found 
that her husband made no remark on so strange a circumstance, 
which was evidently occupying his mind, Jenefy spoke to him ; 
and asked him if he knew anything about the cleaning out of 
the whitewash from the words which had been restored. 

" No, I think not," he said ; — " of course not ! How should 
I ? It is of no consequence. Damn the words ; never mind 
them ! " Then he placed himself at the breakfast table with 
his back to the fireplace, which was not his ordinary position 
in the room, and made no further allusion to the subject. At 
a later period of the day, the wife stealthily observing her 
husband with a sore sense of misgiving in her mind, detected 
him by himself in the room, which was deserted during the 
forenoon hours, fixedly gazing at the partialty-restored in- 
scription. Further vigilance enabled her to convince herself 
that her husband -tknself had thus commenced the restoration 
of the fatal inscription in his sleep, having walked from his 
bed to the old kitchen for that purpose. On subsequent nights 
he continued the task in the same manner, rising always at 
exactly the same hour, and remaining exactly the same length 
of time employed on the work. Every morning the progress* 
of the restoration appeared to inspire him with continually re- 
curring surprise and uneasiness. This continued till the 
whole of the two lines had been restored to their original legi- 
bility. From that time forth the habit of somnambulism be- 
came a fixed one with Mr. Garstang ; and almost every night 
he returned to the now needless work of retracing and goiug 
through the semblance of recleaning out the letters. 

Jenefy had sufficient sense to say nothing more to her hus- 
band on the subject. But she watched him carefully ; and in 
the daily deepening shadow of the change from his former self 
to the dark gloom of mind which settled down upon him, she 
thought that the menace of the inscription was beginning to 
verify itself. 

Meantime, the children were growing up, still handsome, 
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and, to all outward appearance, healthy in body. Already 
there were symptoms which seemed to indicate that the two 
boys belonged each to one of the two different known phases of 
Garstang character. Wilfred the elder, was of the too well- 
known moody, melancholy, saturnine, Garstang type ; George 
the younger, of the hot-headed and reckless variety. 

The two boys, however, despite the marked difference of 
their characters, grew up with strong affection for each other, 
and for their sister Patience. Patience belonged to the mel- 
ancholy type of Garstang character. The family idiosyncrasy 
manifested itself in her somewhat differently from the form it 
assumed in the case of her brother Wilfred. That which was 
savage in him, when the fit was on him, took the form of ascet- 
ic severity in her. It could hardly have been" denied that her 
delicate and regularly cut features were handsome. Yet her 
face could scarcely be said to be a pleasing one. The thiu com- 
pressed lips gave token too unmistakable of a dry ungenial 
temperament. The high and snow-white brow, habitually 
corrugated in two slender perpendicular lines above the deli- 
cate high nose, told of severity and sternness ; and the droop- 
ing corners of the handsomely formed mouth spoke of habitu- 
al sadness. Patience Garstang had an elegant figure also, or 
what would have been such if she would have allowed it to 
appear so. But her dress, always unlike that of the other 
young people of her day, seemed to be selected with the unique 
object of imparting as great an air of uncompromising stiff- 
ness, and as little of becomingness to her appearance as possi- 
ble. It was understood that Patience Garstang had very 
strong religious convictions. Dissent was rare at that time in 
the agricultural and remoter districts of England. But there 
had recently been established, amid much evil speaking and not 
a little of social persecution, a small Calvinistic congregation 
of a very advanced and decided type of doctrine in the town 
of Billiford. To this little congregation Patience Garstang 
had attached herself, walking the distance from the Grange 
into Billiford in all weathers for the purpose of joining in their 
religious exercises. 

On rare occasions her brother Wilfred would accompany her 
on these excursions. He had never made any profession of 
having dissevered his connection with the Church of England ; 
but he rarely or never entered the doors of a church. Those 
who loved him best, even Patience herself, were scarcely 
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pleased when he manifested any intention of sharing in the 
worship at Bethlehem Chapel in Billiford ; for that was a sure 
sign that matters within were not well with him, that the 
hlack fit was on him, or shortly would be on him ; and at such 
times there was worse trouble than usual at the Grange. 

There was no day in those years when there was not 
trouble enough within those old walls. Tranquil and peaceful 
as the dwelling looked in its solid, substantial loneliness — 
dreamily happy even as one might have figured to oneself the 
life inside, when the sun shone and gilded the yellow-grey old 
stones into mellowness — there are few human homes in which 
a smile is so rarely seen as it was in that grim old house. 
Agony of sharper grief, sorer sorrow, than any which, at any 
given hour, affected the inmates of the Grange, during the 
years which turned Wilfred, and George, and Patience Gar- 
stang from children into grown men and women, there may 
have been — there surely often was to have been found in 
many a home around them. 

The human nature in the household at the Grange was not 
normal. No returning spring of gladness lightened the 
heavy load of sorrow that each member of that family had to 
bear. 

An ever-deepening gloom had settled down gradually, be- 
coming deeper and deeper on the old man. He did the tasks 
of the day in a mechanical, almost automaton-like sort of 
way. When he was away from home on the land with his 
laborers, he seemed more like what other men in similar con- 
ditions are. At home he rarely spoke ; and had it not been 
for the deep, sad, wistful look in his eyes when they met those 
of any of the members of his family, especially of his wife— 
a look that seemed to tell of constant nev$r-resting outlook for 
coming calamity — had it not been for the unceasing presence 
of that unresting look, it might have been hoped that the in- 
ward spirit of the man was deadened by a lethargy, that ren- 
dered him as incapable of sorrow as of joy. His habit of 
somnambulism, so distressing to those of the sleep-walker's 
household, continued, and came to be of nightly occurrence. 
Almost always the object of his rising from his bed seemed to be 
to visit the great kitchen, and remain in contemplation of the 
restored legend. More than once his wife had tried the ex- 
periment of causing it to be re-covered with obliterating 
whitewash : but the only result had been that he had re-com- 
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menced his nightly task of restoring it Sometimes lie 
would, in his sleep, station himself outside the door of the 
room in which his eldest son slept, and remain there, as if 
standing sentinel, for hours. 

Patience, in every part of her conduct in the house and 
towards the inmates of it, was more than irreproachable ; she 
was exemplary, as far as action was concerned. No toil was 
too great, no continuance of labor too severe for her. Early 
and late, with passive regularity, she went about the duties of 
the household ; with activity and intelligence she labored to 
maintain good order, decency, bodily comfort, and an outward 
appearance of prosperity both in the house and in the farm. 
She did love those with whom she lived, and in common with 
whom she suffered, deeply and dearly ; but no one would have 
guessed as much from her manner, or her voice, or her look. 
Dry, harsh, and stern, she walked with her stifl^ unbending, 
slender form through life like an embodied assertion of the 
universal and irresistible predominance and mastery of evil 
over good in all the world. 

Such was the life shut up within the walls of the lone grim 
house on the bleak cliff overlooking the ocean, during the 
years that brought the children of Wilfred and Jenefy Gar- 
stang from childhood to the ages of twenty-five, twenty-four, 
and twenty -three respectively. It will be admitted that 
farmer Bolsover and the neighbors were justified in thinking 
that there was " som'at about them Garstangs as made them 
different from other folk." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE. PARK AND THE ORANGE. 

In speaking of the members of the family of the Grange, 
little has been said of one among them, — the second son, 
George. The father and mother, Wilfred the eldest son, and 
Patience the daughter, made a homogeneous group, — the fit- 
ting subject of a picture in monochrome. George Garstang 
needs a separate treatment 
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It has already been gathered from the gossip at the market 
dinner-table that George differed widely from the rest of the 
family. A shrewd physiologist, especially if he had been ac- 
quainted with the history of the family, would probably not 
have been disposed, by any observations he might have made 
of the character and conduct of George Garstang at that 
period of his life, to infer, with any great degree of hopeful- 
ness, that here at last was a Garstang untouched by the fam- 
ily curse. George was too like what his father had been in 
his youth, — too like what local tradition had recorded of several 
Gars tangs of former generations. He was for the present 
strangely separated from the rest of the family group at the 
Grange, only because he belonged to the other well-known 
category of Garstangs. He was of the warm-blooded, hot- 
headed, open-handed type of Garstang. That was all. 

Nevertheless, at four-and-twenty George Garstang would not 
easily have been believed by anybody who saw him to be the 
victim of malady of any sort, bodily or mental. The qualities, 
which those who were well acquainted with the family history 
considered to mark him as doomed to one phase of the family 
malady, were at all events less violently developed in him than 
in other previous examples. He was, as has been said, a 
young man of jovial, warm-blooded, and somewhat wild and 
reckless turn. He had never done anything very much amiss, 
certainly nothing that anybody would ever have dreamed of 
considering an evidence of unsoundness of mind, had they not 
been prejudiced by the history of his family. 

It has been said that his father, at the same age, — some 
four-and-twenty or thereabouts, — had been pre-eminently such 
a man as was not likely to be an unsuccessful suitor for a girl'^s 
affections. The same thing might be said of George with yet 
greater truth ; for there had been a violence of dare-devil 
recklessness, a dash of headlong wilfulness about the father 
when he married his cousin Jenefy which might well have 
terrified many a girl, and with which George, if not altogether 
free from something of the same sort, was infected in a much 
slighter degree. He was as handsome as his father had been, 
and of the same type of beauty, with flowing and curling hair 
of chestnut hue, large bright dark eyes, an aquiline nose, and 
delicately shaped oval face, with a clear dead-white complexion. 
Unlike his father, he wore both beard and moustache, silky 
black both of them, and looked all the handsomer for them. 
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There was that about his manner, too, which was eminently 
calculated to attract female sympathy. Despite the violence 
of the high spirits which marked his usual mood, he naturally 
fell into a peculiarly touching and gentle tenderness of manner 
when speaking to women, which was the more attractive from 
the contrast of it with his ordinary tone. 

George was popular among the men too— at least, among 
the young men. Not that the old ones had much to say 
against him. Though fond of many things that were not, 
perhaps, altogether consistent with steady work on the farm, 
it could not be said that he grossly or notoriously neglected 
his duty in this respect. He was to a certain extent, it is 
true, a frequenter of taverns, for he was keenly alive to the 
pleasures of conviviality ; and though no man could say that 
he had ever seen George Garstang the worse for liquor, the 
respectable old farmers, who held sittings at the " Artingale 
Arms," and drove home in their gigs very boosily at seven or 
eight o'clock in the evening, did not approve one of their 
order, who patronized a different house, with company of a 
different sort, which was reported not seldom to be in the 
habit of making the small hours musical with sounds more 
melodious than timely. 

After what has been said of the family at the Grange and 
of George Garstang, it can hardly be wondered at that the 
latter should have been much absent from home. If there 
was any hope for a Garstang to escape the family doom, it 
surely must have been frustrated by a life shut up in that 
house, with the inmates that dwelt in it. I do not know that 
it can be said, taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
tl^t George deserved any very serious blame for keeping away 
from the Grange as much as he did. The discontent of his 
sister Patience at his frequent absences was by no means on 
her own account. It was not that she imagined that any one 
of the unhappy party at home could have been benefited or 
rendered less unhappy by his staying at the Grange to share 
their misery; but she disapproved of his absence. She knew 
that George was away for the sake of enjoying himself. This 
was in contradiction to the precepts of her creed, and repug-. 
4iant to her temperament. 

For all that, Patience was deeply attached to her brother 
George ; and the affection between the two brothers was sin- 
cere and profound. Wilfred encouraged George to be away 
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from home. He felt as a father might have felt, who, com- 
pelled to live in a lazar-house himself, drove his son away from 
him. Yet Wilfred had subjects of discontentment with his 
brother. He was dissatisfied and troubled with misgiving at 
the nature of some of the associates with whom he knew that 
George was in the habit of living. There was a second and 
graver cause of trouble and disapproval also, of which we shall 
have occasion to speak further presently. With regard to his 
associates, his disapproval pointed to one person in particular. 
George was well aware of his brother's feeling on the subject ; 
but he could not bring himself to sacrifice to it the friendship 
in question. 

The friend, whose intimacy with George Garstang was 
regarded with special disapprobation by the family at the 
Grange, was Lord Saltash, the only son of the Earl of Linacre. 

It may be said at once that there were none of the strong 
and decided reasons, which sometimes lead the relatives of one 
young man to think that the intimacy of a contemporary may 
be specially dangerous and pernicious, to be urged against 
George's friendship with Lord Saltash. There was nothing 
much amiss with the young man, who was about three years 
George's junior; but they thought at the Grange that the in- 
timacy was an unsuitable one ; that it led, and was likely to 
lead, George into expensive habits beyond his station and 
means. Above all, it was well known that the friendship 
between the two young men was strongly disapproved by the 
old Earl. This alone would have been abundantly sufficient to 
make the Garstangs anxious that no such acquaintanceship 
should exist ; for the Garstangs were very proud men. There 
was weight also, no doubt, in the consideration that it was opt 
well for a farmer holding a valuable farm, which was the prin- 
cipal means of his maintenance, to cause displeasure and um- 
brage to his landlord. 

Perhaps these motives and the wishes of their respective 
families ought to have had sufficient; weight with the young 
men to induce them to give up their intimacy ; but so it was 
that they had not. Many circumstances had occurred to fos- 
ter it, and to bind the two to each other. Lord Linacre had 
been unfortunate with his family. He had lost three sons in 
their boyhood ; and there remained to him only the one son in 
question, and a daughter a year younger, at the time of whose 
birth he had also lost his Countess. Under these circumstau- 
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ces, the preservation of the life of this last hope, — the one 
frail stay that was to prevent the title and estates of the earl- 
dom from passing ont of the present line to a distant relative 
of the family, — was an object of the utmost importance in the 
eyes of the old lord. As the loss of three other sons seemed 
to indicate that the constitution of the fourth brother would 
probably prove frail, it had been determined that the young 
Lord Saltash should be brought up at home. This had been 
done under the assiduous care and superintendence of Dr. 
Blackwjood. Whether it were due to that care, or to any 
other favorable circumstance, so it was that the hope of the 
house of Linacre grew from childhood to young manhood with- 
out giving the slightest cause of anxiety to those who were so 
carefully watching his progress. * Then came the time when 
it was not so easy to manage the entire life of the young man, 
according to the views of doctors and nurses, as it had been 
during his earlier years. The old lord still would not hear of 
his going away from home. It seemed to him that the pre- 
cious life would surely be extinguished in some way, as the 
others had been before it, if he once let it go out of his own 
watching. So young Lord Saltash remained at Linacre Park 
as a young man, as he had always remained there as a child. 

It was when the child began to outgrow the authority of 
nurses and female superintendence that an acquaintance first 
began between the young Lord and George Gars tang. The 
inequality of social position would have been probably more 
than enough in other circumstances to prevent the possibility 
of any such intimacy. But boyhood seeks the companionship 
of boyhood as naturally, and almost as imperiously, as the 
boyhood of a few years later seeks the companionship of its 
contemporaries of the other sex. There was nobody else 
equally eligible to whom the young heir of all the Li nacres 
could turn in the stress of his utter loneliness and dullness in 
the halls of his fathers. Boys of his own age were doubtless 
to have been found among the families of the genteel classes 
in Billiford : but these young gentlemen would have appeared 
in the eyes of the old lord, and even in those of the high-born 
boy himself, very much more beneath his own station than the 
, son of Garstang of Gars tang, who, after all, was a landowner, 
though he did till a farm on the Linacre estate. Besides, 
they were town-bred boys, with ways and habits of the town, 
townish ; which all seemed to the bucolic mind of the young 
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territorial magnate far more antagonistic to his own notions 
of the ways and habits of a gentleman than the countrified 
pastimes and occupations of young Garstang. 

So, under these circumstances, an acquaintanceship between 
the two boys was first, as one may say, winked at ; then more 
openly tolerated ; and, lastly, when the boyish companionship 
had grown into the friendship of young men, was too late 
grumbled at by the old lord. Perhaps there were other 
reasons, besides the mere feeling that the intimacy between 
his son and Farmer Garstang' 8 son had become closer than he 
thought quite desirable, which led him to grumble, and to 
attempt, in an impotent sort of way ; to check it. Perhaps 
there were other reasons which led him to disapprove the 
habit which had grown up of the young yeomen frequenting 
the house at Linacre Park familiarly and unrestrainedly. 
Nevertheless, what with the old Earl's extreme dislike to have 
unpleasant words with his son, what with indolence and an 
aversion to disagreeables of all sorts, and what with the fact 
that he himself, however unavowedly to himself, found his 
own dinner-table and the hour after it more pleasant when 
young Garstang was there than it was apt to be at other 
times, the old lord's grumbling was intermittent, and, as such 
grumbling is apt to be, impotent to cause any alteration in 
the state of things. Thus it came to pass that, when Geoifge 
Garstang was four-and-twenty and Lord Salt ash some three 
years younger, the two young men were hand and glove, as 
the phrase is ; and the amount of disapprobation with which 
their intimacy was regarded, both at the Park and at the 
Grange, was quite powerless to change or put a stop to it 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BROTHERS. 



It was on a lovely afternoon of a bright breezy day at the 
end of June, that George Garstang was returning to the 
Grange after an absence which, from an intended' six days, 
had gradually grown into three weeks. He had been with 
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Lord Saltash, more or less, nearly all the time — not all the 
while at the Park, but hither and thither in the neighbor- 
hood ; and George was now hastening homewards, somewhat 
conscience-smitten at the length of his absence at a busy time 
of the year. He had passed through the little fishing village 
and Port of Bill mouth, and was breasting the hill, which rose 
from the western side of the estuary of the Bill to the high 
cliff on which the Grange is perched. From the direction in- 
land, the height on which the Grange stands may be reached 
by a more gentle ascent from the bottom, where the little 
Garstang estate is bounded by the Artingale woods. But the 
path of the rapidly-rising cliff by the side of the coast is very 
steep. 

George Garstang came on with a hearty swinging step, little 
heeding the steepness of the path, and twirling and flourish- 
ing, with an excess of vigor and vitality, the thick oaken 
knobbed stick, the size of which almost entitled it to be called 
rather a cudgel than a walking-stick. The steepness of the 
hill, and the extra exercise of swinging his stick, did not 
exhaust all the vital energy or all the breath of that well-knit 
frame and those vigorous lungs. For he trolled out aloud 
strong and joyously, as he stepped along, the words of an old- 
fashioned west-country ditty, — 

For the turn I now hold, on your honor's estate, 
Ib the sa — a— a— m e that my grandfather tilled, 
Ho dying, bequeathed to his son a good name, 

the song goes on — 

Which unsullied descended to me . . . \ 

But George stopped short when he came to the third line, 
and paused equally abruptly in his walk. His face fell, and 
the joyousness of youth and high spirits faded out of his eye. 
He shook his head as much in anger, it seemed, as in sorrow, 
as he added, muttering to himself with a heavy frown, and 
resuming his walk more soberly, — " No ; least said upon that 
chapter is best. I wish one could start fair in the world with- 
out any descending of anything for my part. I think I could 
find or make a way for myself if there was a fair stage and no 

favor. But Well, I don't care. I've got a good stout arm 

and a steady foot from the old stock anyway. 

••For we can wrestle and fight* my lads, leap OTer anywhere,*' 
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he went on, breaking into another rustic refrain, and resuming 
his previous manner with an extra dash of recklessness in it. 

George was at that time blest with one of those exuberantly 
abounding temperaments, the overflowing vitality of which 
seems capable of imparting some of its redundant vigor to 
those nearest to it ; one of those men in whose presence high 
spirits is infectious, and who have enough life for themselves 
and duller spirits also. He was a magnificent creature, both 
in figure and feature ; handsomer in the eyes of the lads and 
lasses of the country-side than his handsome and ever melan- 
choly brother. For he had color as well as beauty of form. 
He had the same magnificent dark eyes, and the same deli- 
cately chiselled nose, but the contour of the face was more filled 
out, and there was more of sweetness about the lines of the 
mouth, and instead of the raven's wing uncurling locks of 
Wilfred, he had crisply curling chestnut-colored hair, in re- 
markable abundance, with a slight tinge of red in it, like a 
reflection of sunshine. There was a sparkle in the large dark 
eyes, too, at times, which was altogether unlike the still and 
always thoughtful-looking lustre in the deep eyes of his broth- 
er. Not one of Dame Burden's serving-maids would have 
made the least difficulty in declaring that George was the 
handsomest fellow in all the 7 country-side. 

The path by which George was approaching the Grange led 
directly to the front door ; for the front and the entrance were, 
strangely enough, turned, as has been mentioned, towards the 
north, and towards the face of the cliff overhanging the sea, 
instead of towards the south, and the more smiling landward 
prospect. As he came near the house he saw his brother 
Wilfred standing leaning, with his arms folded, against the 
stone door-post. The scene which he was looking out upon 
was one that might well engage his attention, were it not that 
those whose dwelling-place is in the midst of beautiful scenes 
rarely have eyes for beauties that may be seen from their 
windows. The taste that had dictated the placing of the 
Grange as it was placed was a strange one, seeing that the old 
house could not turn its back upon the ocean when tired of 
looking out on it ; that it was exposed to every sweeping bitter 
blast and gust of driving spray in black winter as well as in 
shining summer, by night as well as by day, in storm as well 
as in sunshine. But on that breezy June day the outlook on 
which Wilfred was gazing was pleasant enough. The cliff on 
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which the Grange stood jutted out into the sea, forming a 
promontory in advance of the coast-line on either side of it, 
as it was also of greater elevation. On either hand the eye 
commanded a long sweep of coast, low-lying and richly 
wooded to the eastward on the other side of the estuary of the 
Bill, and broken into a variety of rocky cliffs, none of which, 
however, are so high as Garstang Head to the westward. 
The seaward view extended as far as the eye could reach in 
every direction, to the dim and uncertain line of blending sky 
and ocean, uninterrupted by any object save here and there a 
sail It was a day in which Ocean was not in one of its 
grandest but one of its prettiest moods ; a day fine enough for 
every little bark to display all its show of canvas to the sun, 
but not still enough to make a dead monotony of calm ; a 
changeful, breezy day, which caused every sail that specked 
the wide panorama of the sea to flicker and glint in the sun- 
light, or to hide itself in sudden invisibility in the shadow of 
a cloud, as by turps it gave its broad surface to the rays, or 
with a turn of the wheel fell off, and for a minute or two 
mysteriously disappeared; a picturesque day, when all the 
broad extent of the face of the water was mottled with 
patches of light and shade, here traversed- by far-stretching 
paths of dazzling brightness, and there by wide zones of 
indigo - tinted darkness, into which the distant tall ships 
entered, and were " lost with all hands," till in a few minutes 
the cloud-wafting breeze changed into new combinations all 
the elements of the scene. 

Wilfred stood leaning with his arms folded against the door- 
post, gazing out over the prospect His bodily eye ranged 
over the picture, but it made no report to the brain, which was 
busy with quite other matters. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the figure of his brother advanc- 
ing towards him. He did not move from his position ; but 
started a little, and drew himself up, as men are apt to do when 
suddenly awakened from a deep reverie. 

" Well, George, so here you are at last," he said, lifting his 
shoulders from their support against the stone of the door-post, 
and making an effort to rouse himself yet more completely 
from his trance-like reverie as his brother came up, and, put- 
ting out his hand slightly, and almost, one might have said, 
shyly ; but, nevertheless, grasping that of his brother with an 
affectionate pressure, * I am very glad you have come, I fancy 
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I heard yotit voice before-you came in sight, but I did not pay 
attention to it, somehow." ' 

u How goes it with you all, Willy dear ? I ought to have 
come back long ago ; I wish you would give me a good scold- 
ing. But you never do scold, old fellow." 

" Would it do any good, George, if I did ? " returned his 
brother, not reproachfully, but with a look of fond, yet pro- 
foundly sad, affection. 

" Well, I don't know that it would, Willy, save easing my 
conscience a little. For I can tell you that I felt very con- 
science-stricken as I came up the hill just now." 

" I'm just as well pleased, to tell the truth, that your repent- 
ance did not come upon you sooner, George. For I'm sure 
the more you are away from here, the better for you in every 
way. And I, for one, should be very sorry to see you stick at 
home all the year round. But you know it's a busy time ; — 
there's all the hay to be got in ; and we are a little short of 
hands this year." 

" I know, Willy, — I know, old fellow. And I know that 
you'd slave night and day to let me make holiday the while. 
Thaf s just why I ought not to let you do it. It is so difficult 
to get away, and so difficult to say ' no ; ' and to make fellows 
understand that you must go and work, who never did a 
stroke of work in their lives ! How's all been going here ? " 

" The sun has shone some days, and the sky has been cloudy 
others; and sometimes the wind has been blowing from the 
north, and sometimes from another quarter ; " said Wilfred, 
with a shrug of his shoulders ; — u there's no other difference 
that I know of in the way things go on here." 

George looked at his brother with an almost imperceptible 
shake of the head, and an expression of pained affection"; but 
he only said in reply, " How has father been ? " 

" Much the same as usual ; — grumbling a little at your 
being away. Mother, meaning for the best, made it worse 
by saying every day that you were sure to be here the next 

day. Then father but what's the good, you know it all, 

George, the old thing." 

" And Patience ? " said George. 

" Well, Patience ; — there's no more change in Patience than 
in anything else about the place. Poor Patience ! she means 
all for the best, too ; and she loves you better than anything 
else in the world, George. But she can't spare her bitter 
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word, you know. As far as making or marring between you 
and father goes, I think her bitter sayings* do more good than 
harm. For they always set father a-saying that come what 
may, it's his doing. You know it all, George, without my talk- 
ing." 

"I think, Patience, " said George, with anger in his 

tone ; but he broke off and suppressed what he had beeu about 
to say. 

" Patience has her own load to bear, and I think sometimes 
that hers is the heaviest of us all. I tell you, George, that if 
Patience loves anybody or anything in this world it is you." 

"Yet I daren't trust her with " George again left 

what he had been about to say unfinished. 

" With your secret ? No ; and I should not feel safe in ad- 
vising you to do so. You see, Patience, well as she loves you, 
George, would cut your head off to-morrow if she took into her 
head that it was her duty to God to do so." 

" And there is no telling what she may take it into her 
head is her duty to God,'' said George, with some bitterness. 

"Just that," replied Wilfred, nodding his head gravely. 

" Come, I want to talk to you about my own matters," said 
George, taking his brother by the arm and leading him away 
towards the back of the house, " I want to be selfish as usual, 
and to talk to you about my own affairs. It is of no use go- 
ing into the house just yet, father won't have finished his 
after-dinner nap, and mother and Patience will be upstairs. 
Come and let us have a look at the stack in the home-field, and 
we can talk about my matters the while." 

Wilfred allowed himself to be led away round to the back 
of the house, and gradually seemed to become capable of giv- 
ing his attention to the topics which George was pressing upon 
him, evidently more for the sake of producing an effect upon 
his brother's mind than for any advantage he hoped to draw 
from his advice. 

" It would have been altogether intolerable to me," said 
George as he drew his brother away from the house towards 
the home field, " to have had a secret of the kind on my mind 
unshared by any of you. Willy, you have known everything 
from the first, and you have always been to me a real and true 
brother in the matter ; and old fellow, I shall never forget it 
But it is very grievous to me to keep such a secret from my 
3 
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father and from all of them ; it seems as if it was not right to 
her. I wish I could tell my father, Willy." 

" Your feeling in the matter George, is right — quite right ; 
there can he no doubt about that. If we were any other peo- 
ple in the world, I should say at once, go to father and tell 

him the step you have taken. But we are not like other 

people. I do not so much think of any displeasure my father 
would feel against you. I do not see that he would have any 
reason to he greatly displeased ; but I do not think that he 
would consent to let your secret remain a secret, and I fear — 
I greatly fear — what would he the consequences to her, if the 
truth became known." 

" I know it all, and I have not a word to say in reply," con- 
tinued George, plunging his hands into his pockets, and throw- 
ing himself down as he spoke on a fragment of granite that 
cropped up through the thin covering of soil in the midst of 
the home field, " there is nothing to be said against it, and 
yet I cannot satisfy myself to let things remain as they are : 
what if anything should happen to me ? " 

" Come, George, that is not like you ; that is taking up sor- 
row at interest with a vengeance. Why, you have a dozen 
times more life in you than all the rest of us put together." 

" But I am a Garstang of Garstang too ; you can't do me out 
of my inheritance, Willy; I know you would if you could, 
dear fellow ; but you can't, and nobody else can, as you know 
very well." 

" I think, George, that only mischief could come now from 
telling my father about it. I do not think that you will have 
to keep the secret long, as far as he is concerned. He is break- 
ing, George : and I don't think that he is long for this world. 
All the happier for him. I wish it was come to that with me. 
But it isn't I'm no more likely to die yet awhile than you 
are, George. If either one of us remains to the fore, you know 
that you may trust to its being all right with your wife. I 
shall never have a wife of my own ; and if I had, it would 
make no difference for that matter. My advice is that, since 
the thing is done, and has been kept secret thus far, nothing 
he said about it to my father." 

" I remember that you were all against any secrecy in the 
first instance, Willy." 

"Yes, before the deed had been done. That was quite 
another matter. Even now, if matters at the Grange were all 
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we had to think o£ I should say, speak out, and hold your own. 
But I fear for her. The time must come, when the old man 
goes, that things will come all right for her too. For the pres- 
ent, there is no knowing what the result of a discovery of the 
truth might be." 

" Yes ; that's her feeling too. Well, I suppose the tree 
must lie as it has fallen — awhile longer, at any rate. As for 
yourself, Willy, 1 know well enough that she would be safe 
and sure to be righted in your hands, if I were to hop the twig. 
God bless you, old fellow ! You've always been a good brother 
to me ; and I've tried you hard at times, too." 

" No, not you, George. It is not you that has tried me— 
not you. On the contrary, when I see you enjoying yourself, 
full of life and health — fuller, indeed, than any other fellow I 
know — I sometimes am tempted almost to hope that you may 
escape ; that the old curse has spent its last force on us others ; 
and that you may be the founder of a new race of Garstangs, 
which may be different from the old ones." 

George cast his eyes down to the ground, and remained 
silent for awhile. 

" At all events, Willy," he said at last, but without looking 
up, — " at all events, I have not committed the old fault." 

" No 5 the blood of your wife is far enough removed from 
our own. But, George, the old sin has been committed anew, 
and by our father. Can you doubt that the fatal results will 
follow ? " 

" They have followed, I think 1 What ! Are you not all of 
you under a curse in that terrible old house ? Look at my 
father. Look at my poor mother. Look at Patience. Look 
at yourself my poor Willy. Do you think the life inside those 
stone walls is like the life of any other house in the county ? 
Is not the curse present at every hour of the day and of the 
night — at your uprising and your lying down, at your going 
out and your coming in, at your working time and at your 
resting time ? " 

Wilfred stopped short in his walk, and, standing up straight 
and rigid, with his tall slender figure drawn up to its full 
height, he looked with solemn sadness of feature into his 
brother's eyes ; but with a strange gleam, that seemed to be 
playing in the lustrous depths of his own — a gleam that one 
skilled in reading the phenomena of mental disease would not 
have liked to see there— as he replied to the bitter outburst 
that had forced its way from his brother's lips. 
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a It is as you say, brother. It is even so," he said ; " but 
so has it always been with the inmates of yonder house. A 
terrible house, you say ! Yes, it is a terrible house ! But I 
love it dearly, George. God forbid that I should draw my last 
breath beneath any other roof. Let Garstang still be Gar- 
stang of Garstang Grange, as they have been for so many 
hundreds of years." 

" Garstang shall be Garstang of Garstang Grange ! The 
old house shall see jolly times yet ! And you shall see them, 
Willy, and say, ' I told you so ! ' " cried George, with a sud- 
den revulsion of humor. " Don't let's talk or think of curses. 
By Jove, it's enough to make a man mad to be always having 
such thoughts in one's mind. Sometimes I feel as if I could 
knock my head against the door-post, and beat my brains out, 
when I think of it all. Ah, Willy, my dear brother, if you 
could only laugh at the curse, — if you could only make the 
old rafters of the Grange shake with a jolly good ha! ha! it 
would drive away the curse, as a pistol-shot will drive the foul 
air from a beer-vat. Don't talk to me of curses ! Does all 
this look like a curse ? " he continued, pointing to signs of 
agricultural well-being around them. " What could you wish 
better? The stock is thriving. Those year-olds are coming 
on beautifully. I was down at Coomb End yesterday ; and I 
tell you they have not got such a beast on all the farm as that 
beauty there," pointing to a very handsome milch-cow as he 
spoke. 

" Yes, the farm is well enough, — both Bishopscroft and our 
own land " — (Bishopscroft was the name of the farm held by 
the Garstangs on the Linacre estate) — " there is nothing to 
complain of there. There is no curse on the land. It is not 
in that way that it will fall on us. But come it will in some 
way, George ! Come it will ! " 

" Let's go up to the house, Willy," said George, with a 
deep sigh, seeing that there was nothing to be gained by at- 
tempting to reason with his brother ; and conscious, moreover, 
that there were moments when it was an equally hopeless at- 
tempt to shake off the black fit of despondency and the pre- 
sentiments of evil to which it gave birth, from his own mind. 
" Let us go. Father will have waked up from his after-din- 
ner nap by this time ; and I must let him know that I have 
come home." 

" Yes, you had better let him see you. I never asked you 
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all this time, George, whether you had dined before you came 
home ? " said the elder brother. 

" Yes, I had a snack. I shall not want anything more till 
supper- time. I shall be away at supper-time to-morrow 
night. Don't think that I am going to play truant so soon 
again, old fellow. I shan't want to go away much before the 
men knock off. I promised Saltash to go with him in the 
evening, to have a look at a King's ship that has cast anchor 
in the offing." 

Then the two young men sauntered slowly back to the 
Grange. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SUPPER-TABLE AT THE GRANGE. 

The young men found their father, as they had supposed 
they would find him, recently awaked from his after*dinner nap.- 
Wilfred Garstang, the elder, the then master of the Grange, 
was not at that time really an old man. He was fifty-seven 
years old, but his. family were in the habit of considering him 
a very old man ; and Wilfred Garstang was a very old man 
of his years. Somewhat, perhaps, of excess in his roystering 
youth, and much more the consequence of the state of mind 
and feeling in which he had lived for the last twenty years of 
his life, had added the weight of a good score of years to both 
body and spirit. His abundance of long wavy hair, that had 
once been as black as his eldest son's was now, still remained 
to him ; but it was as white as silver. The contour of the 
face, which in all of the family was always long and slender 
in the jaw and cheek, had in him taken the shape that is 
termed lantern-jawed to a remarkable degree. The thin 
sunken cheeks, always pale with that clear-skinned whiteness, 
which is so often seen and is so handsome-looking in conjunc- 
tion with black hair, had now become sickly-looking in their 
deadly pallor. There was still something of nobility in the 
fine form of the large and lofty forehead, with the reverend 
white locks falling abundantly on either side of it. But then 
the whiteness, which had once made beauty, had turned to a 
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yellow hue. The eye alone was still little changed, save per- 
haps in expression. In this respect it was curiously changed, 
from being more like what George's eye was now to a greater 
similarity to tnat of Wilfred his elder son. There was still 
fire in the old man's eyes ; but not the changeful, flashing, 
gleaming of youth or of mental health. It was more like a 
steady burning fire, the result and symptom of a -levered heat 
within ; a baleful glaring, which looked out from among the 
quantity of silver hair with a very peculiar and striking, but 
not pleasing effect. 

He was sitting in the large stone-paved kitchen, which was 
now such only in name, in his great arm-chair, which was so 
placed as to exactly front the huge old fireplace with its omi- 
nous inscription on the stone that formed the chimney-piece. 

" What, George," he said, looking up as they came in ; 
" so you've come back to the nest, — eh ? Can't get clear of 
it, my boy, flutter your wings as you may." 

" I ought to have been here before, father, I know. I 
should not have stayed away so long at a busy time, when all 
the hay is about. However, I will make up for lost time 
now." 

" Ah, the hay !. yes, we want all hands. But you are no 
fonder of work, I reckon, my son, than I was at your age." 

" Never mind, father, I'll turn-to with a will now," returned 
George, with perfect good-humor; "I'm sorry I have been 
truant so long." 

" Nay, you're right enough to keep away as much as you 
can, my son, — as much as you can. But it's all of no use, — 
you must oome back ! Garstang of Garstang ! Do you think 
I would not get away if I could ? But there's the chain, my 
boy, riveted down in the foundations of this old house on the 
old rock, with t'other end riveted in the vitals and the heart 
and the brain of every one of us. Get away, indeed ! Ah, 
you may try it, my son, — you may try it, as I did once upon a 
time. And look at me now ! Here I am on the old stone- 
floor, in the old chair, looking at that " — pointing at the in- 
scription on the chimney — "like every other Garstang before 
me." 

" I wouldn't go away if I could, for my part, father. I love 
the old place," returned George, striving to put some pleas- 
anter turn of thought into his father's head. 

" Ah, try it ! there's no danger. I tried it. You go to sea, 
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and try whether yon can have the luck to get drowned. Not 
a bit of it. You'll come here to pay your debt. You go to 
London and set up as Mr. John Smith. You'll have a man 
step up to you in the street and tell you you are Garstang of 
Garstang. And the world will chuck you back again on to 
this old cliff as sure as — as you are Grarstang of Grarstang." 

" No John Smiths for me, father. Grarstang of Garstang I 
am — Grarstang of Grarstang I'm proud to be, and Garstang of 
Garstang I'll remain to the end of the chapter. I love the 
name— -I love the old place." 

"Ha— ha — ha!" laughed the old man, with a laughter 
that it was not pleasant to hear. " Look at that, my son, 
look at that ! " and again he pointed to the letters on the 
stone opposite to him. 

u Father, if you will only let me, Fll have that evil old 
stone pulled out from its place and chucked in the sea, and a 
new chimney-piece put up in its place. I wish you would, 
father," said George, earnestly. 

" Ah, you're a clever fellow, George — mighty clever ! almost 
as clever as I was when I was your age, George. What, you 
a Grarstang of Grarstang, and not know that if you were to put 
up a new stone in that place there, every day of the month, 
they'd every one of them have the verses cut on 'em the next 
morning ! 1 know it, my son, I know it Yes, a very pretty 
story, if you could pull the stone out and drown it in the bot- 
tom of the sea, and so all said and done. Ah ! and is that all 
you know about it ? " 

Wilfred the younger had been standing by the large win* 
dow,*which looked out over the sea, during this conversation, 
glancing with a face of mournful compassion from one to the 
other speaker, but uttering no word himself 

" The less he knows the better, father," he now said, very 
gloomily. "The knowledge comes to us all sooner or later, 
and always quite time enough. For all that, father," he con- 
tinued, stepping up to the old man's chair, and taking his thin 
hand kindly in his own as he spoke, — " for all that I, too, love 
the old place, and would not be other than Grarstang of Gar- 
stang and your son, if I could. Now I am going down to the 
ten-acre to see if they have finished cutting it I don't want 
George this evening. Let him stay with you." With that, 
giving his brother a look, which very plainly told him to 
remain with the old roan aud do what he could to cheer him, 
Wilfred went out and left George and his father together. 
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When Wilfred Garstang said that he would not willingly 
be any other than he was, he said no more than the truth. 
He fully shared all his father's gloomy presentiments and 
superstitious conviction that a curse and a doom hung over all 
of their name. If he did not yet absolutely believe with the 
old man that, if a new stone were put in the place of the old 
one, which bore the legend of the family destiny, the fatal 
inscription would miraculously reappear on it, he did fully 
believe in the truth and infallibility of the announcement; 
and it was probable that, before he was as old as his father, he 
would share the former more preposterous conviction. And he 
had a kind of inward unreasoned persuasion that he should do 
so, which was one of the most curious characteristics of the 
mental malady that was fatally mixed in the blood of all his 
race, and one of its most horrible inflictions ; a sort of half- 
recognized and wholly impotent consciousness that his feelings 
and persuasions on this subject, and those of the others of his 
family, had the taint of madness in them, and an ever-menac- 
ing dread looming in the background of his mind, that this 
malady of the mind would gradually gain upon him — was 
gradually gaining upon him. 

Yet, for all that, Wilfred spoke the truth in saying that he 
would willingly change his name and race with none. He 
was an intensely proud man, was Wilfred Garstang. His 
pride was of as morbid a nature as any other constituent por- 
tion of his idiosyncrasy. Pride is a passion which thrives 
and grows in isolation and solitude. Wilfred's life had been 
one of extreme isolation and solitude. Though he had never, 
even in boyhood, done, or attempted to do, anything with a 
view to lessen this solitude and isolation, he had an instinctive 
feeling that any attempt in that direction would have been un- 
availing. He was proud of the isolation in which his family 
and he himself lived, though at the bottom of his heart that 
also had been a source of sorrow to him. Beyond the narrow 
circle of his family he loved no man and no woman, and if he 
did not actually hate, was prepared to do so on any provoca- 
tion. Anybody who knew the man, and had studied the 
warped and unhealthy growth of his character, would have 
been disposed to judge that, if Wilfred Garstang did come to 
hate, he would hate persistently and vigorously. 

The Brightest side of his character was his affection for his 
brother. It was of a tenderer kind than is usual between men, 
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baying more of the nature of the love which a sister often hears 
towards a brother of a character very different from her own. 
It was mixed, too, with a feeling partaking of the nature of 
the affection which the head of an old and noble race feels for 
his son and the heir to the family name and honors. George, 
as has been seen, was a married man. Wilfred felt very sure 
that he should never, under any circumstances, become such. 
George, therefore, was to be the father of a future race of 
Garstangs. Family pride was very strong in Wilfred. This 
consideration alone sufficed to make George and his well-being 
all-important to him. Then again, he had hopes, — half unac- 
knowledged to himself, or, rather utterly unowned and repu- 
diated, but existing in the bottom of his heart none the less, — 
that it might so turn out that George was to be excepted from 
the family doom; — that the penalty should.be sufficiently 
paid, in whatever form it might be exacted, fey himself and 
his father, and mother, and sister, on all of whom it was 
already weighing with a sufficient load of misery. Might it 
not be that this George who had been thus far remarkably ex- 
empted from any of the wonted workings of the Garstang 
curse, should be the beginner of a new future for the long- 
suffering family ? 

Secretly nourishing himself with such thoughts, Wilfred 
had grown to feel that George was all in all to him. He lived 
in his hopes for a brighter future for George and George's 
children. To him, in his proud and melancholy seclusion in 
that monotonous home, George had been the one ray of sun- 
shine, the one bright window of outlook into the joyous, warm, 
living world, with which he and his fellow-prisoners in the 
grim and dreary Grange had no community, no point of con- 
tact. It was the influences of such feelings and secretly-cher- 
ished hopes that had very potently moved Wilfred to recon- 
cile himself to the marriage, which his brother had contracted 
secretly, and to consent to becoming the sole confidant of it, 
and the assistant in bringing it about. There had been other 
circumstances which led him at first to fear that the step in 
question might lead to trouble and misfortune, and which 
tended to make his pride rebel against the secrecy which it 
was necessary to observe with regard to it. But the fact that 
the person whom George Garstang had made his wife had 
been taken from a world outside the circle within which the 
family alliances had heretofore been made, had clearly no con- 
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nection with any of the races with whom the Gars tangs had 
ever intermarried, and that the .marriage was something of a 
kind quite fresh and unprecedented in the family annals^ had 
seemed to him grounds of a hope that the future might be 
different from the past. He had thus been led first to give a 
hesitating consent, then to become an active promoter of his 
brother's secret marriage, and the only person, save one other 
of George's friends, who was trusted with the secret of it 

Now, as he walked down to the ten-acre field, he was rumi- 
nating on the words that had fallen from George as to his 
anxiety respecting the possible ill results of continuing to 
keep the marriage a secret from his parents. He was sure 
that he had been right in counselling George to wait yet a 
little while before allowing the fact of his marriage to be 
known. It would, in all probability, be but a little while, he 
thought to himself. He felt very strongly persuaded that his 
father would not live much longer ; and when the old man — 
the old man of less than threescore years — should have gone, 
there would be, for several reasons, less difficulty in meeting 
the circumstances which might arise from the fact of this se- 
cret marriage becoming known. On the whole Wilfred was 
convinced that it was best to keep silence on the subject ; and 
it was a comfort to him to be sure that George would not speak 
upon the subject without having come, together with him, to a 
determination to do so. 

Pondering over these matters he returned up the hill to the 
house in time for the family supper-hour. The fashions of life 
at the Grange were for the most part those of a past genera- 
tion. Men change their fashions by associating with each 
other. But the family at the Grange had but little and rare 
communication with the world around them outside the hoary 
old stone walls of their home ; and habits were slow, there- 
fore, to change with them. Supper was thus still, as with the 
great grandfathers of the present generation, the principal 
meal of the day, — more so than dinner. At the latter midday 
meal some member of the family was frequently absent, for 
some reason or other. But at supper, when the work of the 
day was done, all the family, save George, who was frequently 
away from home, .were pretty sure to meet. The supper-hour 
was therefore the most depressing and melancholy of all the 
dreary day at the Grange. The family were all assembled, 
and, therefore, that hour was the saddest of the twenty-four. 
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With the uncertain exception of George, who was often absent, 
as has been said, each one of tiie little party was more or less 
unmistakably — more or less markedly — touched by the heredi- 
tary malady which branded and isolated the Gars tangs of the 
Grange. 

Little has been said hitherto respecting Mrs. Garstang, — 
that Jenefy who had borne the fatal family name before her 
marriage, and who had by that marriage placed herself, her 
husband, and her children, anew under the ban of the men- 
aced curse, which, however superstitiously set forth, and how- 
ever superstitiously read by the objects of it, yet did but ex- 
press what was, in all its fearful matter-of-fact reality, a phys- 
iological truth. 

In Jenefy Garstang the more ordinary manifestations of the 
Garstang peculiarities of temperament and character were 
perhaps less strongly marked than in the other members of the 
household. A skilled physiologist, who would have had an 
opportunity of observing her but for a few hours, would have 
said that neither in her case were symptoms of the Garstang 
taint in the blood wanting. In her the unsound touch that 
vouched all the Garstang kin, showed itself in a morbid nerv- 
ousness and timidity. She lived, as the hare is said to live, in 
a perpetual state of alarm. So, indeed, for that matter, did 
her husband, her eldest son, and her daughter. But their 
dread of ever-overhanging calamity showed itself in constant 
depression and gloom. The mother found ever new subject for 
nervous fears in every incident of her daily life. She never 
uttered a word without seeming to endeavor to catch it back 
again almost before it had passed her lips. She was very fre- 
quently in tears for hours together. She was a specially aggra- 
vating specimen of that tormenting idiosyncrasy which contin- 
ually suspects and grievously resents a supposed tendency in 
those around her to consider their sorrows and afflictions as 
more grievious than her own. 

Wilfred, on entering the house, found the family on the point 
of sitting down to their supper. George had been making a 
desperate attempt to impart some faint ray of the sunshine 
which was in him, to the little party, by declaring that his 
mother was really looking much better than before he had left 
home, and had given her much offence by the assertion. She 
turned away her pale thin face to hide the tears that started 
to her eyes j and when remonstrated with, declared that it was 
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too painful, — was more than she could bear to be so reminded 
of the indifference which could alone account for such blind- 
ness. Patience rose with extra rigidity in her mien and extra 
sourness in her face, to say a long grace before meat. It was 
unusual for that office to be assumed by a woman ; but every- 
thing was unusual in that household, and it was recognized 
by all the party that no one of them had any such gift in that 
direction as Patience. She introduced a special prayer for the 
rescue from the burning of the stray sheep that evening 
restored to the fold, in terms which seemed to imply that his 
surpassing wickedness made it more probable that a miracle 
should be worked for his salvation, and at the same time that 
such miracle would be an especially acceptable reward to her 
for being herself one of the elect. It did not sound compli- 
mentary to the other three of the party ; but it expressed gen- 
uinely enough Patience's true feeling. She had after her own 
fashion a deep affection for her brother George ; and stranrgely 
enough, though not in contradiction to what is often observa- 
ble in similar cases, seemed to love him all the more because 
his nature, temperament, character, and habits, were so very 
unlike her own. Her elder brother, Wilfred, ought, according 
to all reasonable consistency with her own doctrines and pro- 
fessions to have been dearer to her, as he must assuredly have 
been admitted by her to have been nearer to the way in which 
alone escape from eternal destruction could be hoped. It was 
not so. Patience loved best the gay sinner, in whom no symp- 
tom of any faintest touch of saving grace had ever been seen. 
This love in no wise ever seduced her into the " unfaithfulness " 
of sparing to enlarge upon the flagrancy of his reprobation, 
and the certainty of his final perdition. 

" I saw Mr. Green hill the other day, sir, the young man 
who has just taken the Leawood's farm. He seems a pleasant 
sort of fellow enough," said George, addressing his father. 

" Xot likely, I should think, to be a very desirable associate 
for you, George," returned the old man with his usual quer- 
ulous voice and manner. 

" Well, I don't know why not, sir. He seems a very well- 
instructed young man ; more so than most of the farmers 
round about I think," said George. 

" Very lil^e, very like ! He comes from London way, don't 
he ? That don't make him your equal, George. I daresay he 
never heard who his great grandfather was, or whether he 
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ever had one! Never forget that you are a Garstang of 
Garstang, my son ! " 

" No, sir, I shall not forget that," returned George, with 
an involuntary expression of voice and feature, which seemed 
very clearly to say that he was little likely ever to have the 
happiness of being able to forget it. 

" Our own county people at least know who Garstang of 
Garstang is and was, any time these five hundred years and 
more. But this new fellow from London maybe never so 
much as heard the name before he came down here." 

George abstained from expressing his opinion of the strong 
probability of this view of the matter, and contented himself 
with observing that he had heard " Saltash " say that the old 
lord had a high opinion of Mr. Green hill's skill and intelli- 
gence as a farmer. 

" Saltash ! " said his father querulously, with an impatient 
shake of his head, " I am afraid, George, that you see more of 
that young man than is good for you ! You let him lead you 
into habits that are not consistent with your rank and station 
in society. Saltash, indeed ! just as if he was your equal ! 
Not but what Garstang was in the country long before Linacre 
was, if you come to that." 

It was difficult to avoid falling into the temptation of point- 
ing out to the querulous old man that what with his objections 
to some for being beneath them, and to others for being too 
much above .them in rank, it was hard to know what fitting 
associates a Garstang of Garstang could find in the world, or, 
at least, in that portion of it which was open to them to choose 
from ! difficult to refrain from remarking that the current 
Garstang notions on such subjects had, in point of fact, left 
them almost as much isolated, as far as social intercourse was 
concerned, as if they were living in a desert island. But 
George did refrain, well knowing that any such observations 
would only have provoked his father into saying more painful 
things. 

Patience, however, could not abstain from improving the 
occasion by going off into a long string of denunciations, couch- 
ed in the language of the Old Testament, in which a striking 
similitude between the family at Linacre Park and the Ama- 
lekites and other nations of Canaan was assumed as self-evi- 
dent, and allusions were made to a " peculiar people," which, 
if the prophetess intended to apply that designation to the 
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Garstangs of the Grange, must be admitted to have been 
clearly justified. 

" Lord Linacre is our landlord, Patience ; and it would bo 
unjust not to admit that he is a fairly good one/' said Wilfred 
in a tone of quiet but grave remonstrance. 

" You know, Wilfred," returned his sister, "that I spoke 
not of things as according to the flesh, but of things as they 
shall appear when the elders shall bow down before the throne, 
and—" 

" It's very cruel of you to go on like that, Patience, when 
you know what an effect it has upon my poor nerves," whim- 
pered Mrs. Garstang. u It's too dreadful ! I do think you 
might let alone giving one the horrors by talking of such things 
on week-days." 

" Mother, I must be earnest in season and out of season," 
said Patience in a harsh, grinding voice. " It would be a deal 
pleasanter to me to prophesy easy and pleasant things ; but 
would that be faithful, mother ? Must I not cry aloud and 
spare not ? Why, it was but yesterday, coming through the 
village where I had been about Johnson's account for eggs 
and poultry, that I saw the old lord, and that Jezebel his 
daughter with him, seated up aloft in a high carriage like the 
Queen of Sheba, with her long love-locks hanging down on 
each side of her face over her shoulders, in the sight of all men. 
And she the sister of the man my brother consorts with I 
How can I see such things and spare to testify against them ? " 

" Well, it is not much you need see of them, my lass. Out 
in the village yesterday, was he ? Ah, it 'ud be long enough 
before he'd think of coming to say a word to an old tenant, 
that's been on the land before ever he or his were heard of in 
the country," said old Garstang. 

George had risen from the supper-table and walked out of 
the front-door during the latter part of his sister's speech. 
Wilfred pushed back his chair from the table, and let his chin 
fall on his chest with a long sigh. 

It will be admitted that the social supper-hour at the Grange 
was not a pleasant one. George had intended mentioning to 
his father the engagement for the morrow evening, which 
would prevent him from being with the family at supper. But 
when the conversation took the turn it did, he thought it better 
to let the communication he had made to Wilfred on the sub- 
ject suffice. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE UNLUCKY BLOW. 

The fishing-village of Billmouth is divided into two por- 
tions by the estuary of the small river from which it takes its 
name ; and the whole of that portion on the eastern side of 
the stream belongs to the Linacre property, which lies wholly 
on the right hand bank of the river. Billmouth returns no 
Members to Parliament. The Earls of Linacre had indeed a 
share in that power over the constitution of the Lower House 
which the working, if not the letter, of the British Constitu- 
tion allowed to the aristocracy in the days when lords were 
lords, by means of the influence they exercised in Billmouth. 
More than half BiHmouth was their own, and would have been 
a desirable property if it had so happened that Billmouth had 
been a borough. As it was, the ownership of the Billmouth 
lanes and woods could hardly perhaps have been considered 
such. 

There was one cottage, however, on the outskirts of the place 
on the eastern side which looked as if it might have been a 
desirable property for any one. It was so pretty and so cosily 
situated a little habitation. East Rock Cottage it was called ; 
and the steward of the Linacre estate well understood that the 
letting of it was one of the nicest little bits of patronage of 
his office. Mr. Barnwell, the steward, would have well liked 
that the East Rock Cottage should fall in ; for he had a ten- 
ant in his eye, whom he would have been pleased to place 
there. As the cottage was not let on lease, but only from year 
to year, there was nothing to prevent Mr. Barnwell from 
removing the tenant who occupied it, and had done so for 
many years, and placing his own friend there, save the fair 
consideration due to the existing holder, and one other circum- 
stance. It may be hoped that the first difficulty would have 
sufficed to prevent Mr. Barnwell from turning out the old ten- 
ant The second was at all events insuperable. The inhab- 
itants of the East Rock Cottage were under the special pat- 
ronage and protection of Lord Saltash. 

These inhabitants consisted of James Baldock, a ship-car- 
penter, and Lucy his daughter, together with her brother 
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Edward, whenever bis avocations permitted him to sleep on 
terra firma. Old Jem Baldock was a widower, well to do in 
his way, and was much respected in Bill mouth ; Ned Baldock 
was part owner of one of the smartest and best-fitted fishing 
boats that hailed from that port ; and Lucy Baldock was the 
prettiest girl in the place. 

When Lord Linacre in the excess of his parental care deter- 
mined on keeping his only remaining son at home, no doubt 
he imagined that he should thus secure him from not only 
many perils to physical health and well-being, but from sundry 
of the moral pitfalls which are apt to lie in a young man's 
way also. Such schemes are rarely if ever successful. They 
were not successful in the case of the young Lord Saltash, 
whose home education turned him out a neither much more 
nor much less dissipated young man than his father had been 
before him. 

The result of all this was that the world of Billmouth came 
to the conclusion that the special aud noted patronage and 
protection accorded by the young lord to the family at 
East Rock Cottage, was due rather to the beauty of Lucy 
Baldock than to the respectability and long tenancy of her 
father. Of course there were plenty of people at Billmouth, 
who felt it to be " a duty they owed to themselves," and to 
society generally, to constitute themselves volunteer detective 
officers in the cause of the prevention of vice, and to spy with 
unwearied vigilance every circumstance and indication that 
could go to show that there was a greater intimacy between 
the young lord at the park and the carpenter's daughter at the 
cottage than was warranted by their mutual social position. 
Of course nothing could be more delightful than the detection 
of such circumstances, save the spreading the tidings of them 
abroad. There were many who had all kinds of anecdotes to 
tell, all tending to show that " bless you he is always after 
her!" 

It may be admitted at once that this much of what the 
Billmouth gossips said was true. In fact there can be no 
doubt, from what came out afterwards, that the young lord was 
very much in love with beautiful Lucy Baldock. No circum- 
stance connected with the events to be narrated in the follow- 
ing pages necessarily goes to show that anything had ever 
passed between her and Lord Saltash of a kind which ought 
to have been fatal to Lucy's character up to the period of 
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which we have now to speak nor afterwards, as circumstances 
will prove. 

On the evening subsequent to that on which George Gar- 
stang had returned home to the Grange, as was related in the 
last chapter, he came back to the house from the^fields, where 
the hay was being got in, and where he had been at work all 
day, to change his dress ; and then, after having remained to 
share the family supper — for he had eventually so far changed 
his purpose as to show himself at the evening meal — took his 
way down the steep path leading to the village, as he had 
announced his intention of doing. He had promised to meet 
Lord Saltash, for the purpose of going together to visit a 
King's ship, which had cast anchor off Billmouth on the 
morning of the day before. At the present day, one might 
make the little fishing-village of Billmouth one's home for a 
long time without ever witnessing such an apparition as that 
of a ship of war in its waters ; but England was at that time 
engaged in a great contest, and there was much movement in 
the dockyards, and ships were to be seen hither and thither 
around the southern and western coasts on errands of more 
than one kind. 

Lord Linacre chanced to be away from home at the time, 
in London, which was a rare occurrence for him. Otherwise, 
it is probable that some more formal invitation to share the 
hospitality of Linacre Park would have passed between him 
and the captain of the Cleopatra. As it was, Lord Saltash 
purposed going to see, as he said, what sort of fellows the 
officers were, and had pressed his friend George to go with 
him; and George, having bargained that the expedition 
should be made at an hour that would enable him to do his 
day's work in the hay-field before taking part in it, consented. 

The Cleopatra was lying very close under the cliff on which 
the Grange stood ; but, besides that it would have been impos- 
sible to descend the face of the cliff directly, Lord Saltash 
had to come in a different direction, from the Park on the 
eastern side of the river and of the village. So the young 
men had agreed to meet at a spot called " the Jetty," though 
but a small remnant of what had once been a wooden pier 
remained to justify the name. Billmouth had, in later times, 
attained to the dignity of a little stone pier, situated more in 
the centre of the town ; and the ,pld jetty had been allowed 
to go to ruin. This spot — " the Jetty " — was very near East 
4 
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Bock Cottage. Not so near as to be in sight of it ; for the 
cottage stood on a little isolated rocky promontory of its own, 
basking in the sun on the south-eastern side of it, and facing 
the coast to the eastward ;. and the rock on which it stood, 
rising behind it, hid it from the town, and the jetty, and the 
coast to the westward. Whether this vicinity had anything 
to do with the selection of the spot for the meeting of the two 
young men, there is no need to inquire. Linacre Park lay to 
the eastward, and Lord Saltash, coming thence towards the 
village, would have to pass by the jetty. It will be under- 
stood, if the relative positions of the places mentioned have 
been successfully placed before the reader, that, in order to 
reach that part of the beach nearest to the spot where the Cleo- 
patra was lying, the two young men would have to traverse 
the whole length of the village and to cross the bridge which 
connected one bank of the Bill with the other. Having so 
traversed the town, they might either take a boat from one of 
the last cottages on the beach in that direction, or they might 
walk along the beach a good bit further, and get a boat from 
a fisherman who lived in a lone cottage under the cliff, nearly 
abreast of the spot where the Cleopatra lay. They chose the 
latter alternative. Had they chanced to adopt the former, 
none of the events, the remarkable nature of which have 
caused this narrative to be written, would have occurred. 

The visit to the Cleopatra was made without giving rise to 
any incident that need detain us. The fisherman at the lone 
cottage under the cliff lent the two young men his boat, in 
which George pulled his friend off to the ship. They remained 
on board longer than they had thought of doing, but there 
was no reason why they should be in a hurry to return ; and 
it was a lovely June moonlight night when they came down 
the ship's side to their boat to return to the shore. Some of 
their new friends stood at the gangway as they left the ship, 
and bade them good-night. George took the oars, and in a 
few minutes they had landed on the beach in front of the lone 
cabin ; and having reconsigned the boat to its owner, set out 
on their walk along the beach towards the town. 

The walk under the cliff along the beach' was a lonely one. 
Till the first cottages of the town were reached, there was not 
a habitation either within sight or within hail. Those were 
days in which smugglers and smuggling adventure were rife, 
and lawless persons and lawless deeds of many kin-da were 
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more frequent than in our day. Not that there was any real 
cause for alarm to such a couple of young men as Lord Salt- 
ash and George Garstang, or that they sfpler of them in 
earnest conceived that there was any such. It was quite jest- 
ingly, then, that the latter said to his companion, as they 
stepped out along the beach, — 

" Now would be the time for that rogue of a lawyer that 
lives up in London. If he could catch the last of the Lin- 
acres at this hour of night all alone, under Garstang Cliff, one 
good thwack with a cudgel might give him an earldom." 

" That is not the sort of way that rogues of lawyers, who 
live up in London, go to work, George; not but what Mr. 
Bernard Linacre is up to that or anything else, to judge by 
what the Earl says. I never liked the fellow ; but my father 
hates him worse than poison, and thinks him bad enough for 
anything." 

" I don't know what put him into my head now I am sure, 
unless it were that the thought how easy it would be to make 
way with you on this lone beach, set me thinking on all that 
he would gain by it," said George. 

" Yes ; but, in the first place, I am not alone, and it would 
take a stoutish fellow to give an account of you, Master 
George. In the second place, though I never gave a thought 
in my life to any interest anybody might have in getting rid 
of me, still, as I often am alone on the beach at lone hours, — 
look here, just take that little cane in your hand." 

The young man put a slight-looking stick he carried into 
George's hand as he spoke ; and the latter perceived at once 
that it was a very much more efficient weapon than it had 
the appearance of being. It was, in fact, a piece of whale- 
bone artistically spliced over all the length of it with, whip- 
cord, and then painted the color of rattan cane. The top was 
heavily laden ; making it, in fact, a deadly instrument of 
attack when wielded by a stalwart arm. 

" Yes," said George, poising and vibrating the slight and 
deceptively innocent-looking little cane in his hand. " Yes ; 
this is as tidy a tool for giving a fellow his quietus as one 
could wish. Give me one swing at a fellow with this little 
twig, and I think I could answer for his never wanting 
another. Jove ! it would drop a man, or a bullock either, I 
should think, if you knew where to hit him, as sure as a 
pistol-shot" 
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"Yes; I think I could make a fellow keep his distance 
with that myself, and I have not got such an arm as you 
have, George," ^turned Lord Saltash. 

All this time, while the young men thus continued talking, 
George, to whom such a weapon was a new thing, retained it 
in his hand ; in the superabundant energy of his activity, he 
kept brandishing and flourishing it, and trying the poise and 
balance of it. 

So the young men walked on in the moonlight by the path 
under the cliff, till they had passed the lonely part of their 
walk and neared the town without the smallest cause having 
arisen for trying the efficiency of the young lord's life- 
preserver. Their purpose was to part company when they 
reached the spot at which the steep path leading up to the 
Grange fell into that which followed the beach ; for that was 
Garstang's nearest way home, whereas Lord Saltash had to 
traverse the town on his way to the Park on the eastern side 
of it. This place where the paths separated was very near 
the outskirts of the town, within sight of the first cottages 
straggling on the beach, but before the first of them had been 
passed. Though within a few paces of the spot, they were 
not within sight of it, because it was hidden from them by a 
jutting rock, the last bulwark of the cliff on that side, round 
which they had to pass. 

Suddenly, while they were rounding this, coming on at a 
good pace, and a few moments before they came in sight of 
the path on the other side of the rock, they were startled by 
the sound of voices. That voices should be heard there was 
nothing strange ; for, as has been said, they were close to the 
outskirts of the town. But the sounds that reached their 
ears were outcries, the noise of many voices raised in anger, 
menace, or alarm. 

Both the young men bounded forward, and the next in- 
stant sufficed to bring them within sight of the cause of the 
disturbance, and to explain the nature of it. 

There were four men struggling with one and overpowering 
him clearly, but not without difficulty. He had been thrown 
down and was on the ground, still struggling, striking, kick- 
ing, biting, while two of his four adversaries were endeavor- 
ing to force a pair of fetters on to his wrists. At the same 
moment the slight figure of a female, white in the moonlight, 
rushed forward towards the new-comers on the scene, with 
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outstretched arms, and long hair wildly streaming behind her, 
imploring their assistance. 

The whole history of the occurrence was at once intelligi- 
ble to Lord Saltash and his companion, ^flhe woman was 
Lucy Baldock ; the man overpowered on the ground was her 
brother, and his four captors were a press-gang. 

There was a moment, — time enough to see that Lucy 
looked very lovely in her agitation and distress, with her 
beautiful hair streaming in the moonlight, but neither time 
to hear, nor need for hearing, any articulate utterances of her 
appeal. The two men rushed forward, Garstang still retain- 
ing the life-preserver in his hand. In the next instant two 
of the press-gang men were lying on the sand, felled to the 
ground by two blows of the slight- looking but terrible 
weapon ; Ned Baldock was on his feet again ; the flash and 
report of two pistols were seen and heard, and Lord Saltash 
had a bullet in his shoulder. 

" Run, Ned ! run for it, my man ! " cried the latter ; 
a they don't want us, and can't do us any harm — more than 
they have done already; and that's no great matter/' he 
added, pressing his right hand to his wounded shoulder. 

The remaining two men of the press-gang who had been 
unhurt by George's stick, and who had used their pistols, one 
to no purpose, and the other wounding Lord Saltash, closed 
at the same time with Garstang, and succeeded in wrenching 
the life-preserver out of his hand ; while Ned Baldock, need- 
ing no second hint from his deliverers, dashed off towards 
the town, and made it clear to his recent captors that their 
object had for this time been frustrated. 

The struggle was over ; and there was a pause of a minute, 
during which both parties took breath, and looked defiantly at 
each other. One of the men whom George had felled had par- 
tially risen from the ground, and was sitting where he had 
fallen. The other still remained stretched on the sand. Lord 
Saltash had rested himself on an upturned boat that lay under 
the cliff by the side of the pathway. 

" Oh, my lord," cried Lucy, running to him, " You are 
wounded. They have shot you. What can we do ? Where 
did it hit you ? " 

" Lord, is he ? " said one of the gang ; " a pretty sort of a 
lord, I'm thinking. - Any way, this night's job will have to be 
answered for 5 he's got my mark on him ; and I'm not going 
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to lose sight of him or t'other chap either, till I know who 
they are." 

" Answered for ! why it was a fair rescue, that's all. Two 
of your fellows have got crack'd crowns, and I have got one 
of your bullets in* my shoulder. There's not much to be said 
on either side." 

" Oh, isn't there, though ! " returned the other. " I believe 
my mate there is done for. And what sort of a tool do you 
call this ? " he continued, looking at the life-preserver, which 
he had succeeded in taking from George. "This here is a 
secret and unlawful weapon ; a cowardly thing, too, I calls it* 
to go for to hit a man, with such a thing as this. It's as bad 
as murder to carry such a thing." 

" What is it to carry pistols, then ? " said George. 

" We are in the execution of our duty, and can answer for 
what we does ; it'll be well for you, young man, if you can do 
as much. What's the matter with Barnes there ? can't you 
get him up, Bill ? " he continued, addressing the other man, 
who was then kneeling by the side of the still prostrate body 
of his companion. 

" My opinion is he'll never get up again," returned Bill ; 
" that's what I think about it. I'm blessed if I don't believe 
that there murdering thing, as don't look no more than a twig, 
have done for him. His chest is a-heaving, but he don't open 
his eyes ; and I don't think he's sensible." 

" Had not I better stay with you till I see you home, 
Saltash ? " said George to the young man, who was evidently 
beginning to suffer a good deal from his wound. 

" Go to your own home, George Garstang ; go to your 
home and humble yourself on your knees before God, and be- 
fore your own people. Is not the hand of the Lord heavy 
enough upon us, that you should seek to tempt him by your 
wickedness ? " 

The voice that uttered these words in a harsh and high- 
pitched tone came from a rock a little above the level of the 
path on which the struggle that had been described had taken 
place. The actors in the late scene all looked up together in 
startled surprise, and saw the tall, spare figure of a woman, 
standing like a white pillar in the moonlight on the rock, 
round which the path that climbed the cliff ran, and which by 
means of it was easily accessible. George and Lord Saltash 
and Lucy Baldock knew at once that it was Patience Garstang, 
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and were yet more surprised at the apparition than the stran- 
gers. 

" Patience ! You there at this time of night ! What on 
earth can have brought you here, Patience ? " said Gars tang, 
not a little annoyed at his sister's appearance and words. 

" Never you mind what brought me here. What brought 
me here ? Thank your blessed Lord, George Gars tang, that 
sent me here to watch and to warn you, and to declare His 
will unto you." 

" Thank you> ma'am, for telling me the gentleman's name. 
That's just what I wanted to know. George Garstang. He 
lives up that way, when he's at home, does he, ma'am ? " he 
continued, replying to the gesture of the hand with which Pa- 
tience had accompanied her commands. " That will do. We 
shall hear more of each other, Mr. George Garstang, and no 
mistake ! Now, Bill, we had better see about carrying poor 
Barnes to the nearest house, and getting a doctor for him." 

" No, George, thank you," said Lord Saltash, in reply to 
his friend's renewed offer to accompany him home : " I don't 
think this is anything to signify, though the arm is getting 
very stiff, and it pains me a good deal. I can walk home very 
well ; and Lucy will go and knock up old Bartram, and send 
him up to the park, to see what the damage is." 

It is probable that George would have preferred any 
arrangement which would have obviated the necessity of his 
setting out forthwith to walk up to the Grange in company 
with his sister in the mood she appeared to be in. There 
seemed to be no help for it. So good-nights were exchanged 
between him and his friend, and each departed homewards, 
George accompanied by his sister, and Lord Saltash by Lucy, 
from whom he judiciously separated as soon as they reached 
the entrance to the town : he pursuing his way along the 
beach, and past East Bock Cottage, where he called and ascer- 
tained that Ned was in safe hiding, and where he told her 
father that Lucy had gone to send Dr. Bartrain to dress his 
wound ; and Lucy hastening on the errand that had been en- 
trusted to her. 

The least hurt of the two press-gang men whom George had 
felled had, in the meanwhile, got himself on his legs again, 
and was able to assist in carrying his more seriously injured 
comrade to the nearest house. * 

George had some inclination to remain till he could ascertain 
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whether the man were in reality seriously injured. He had 
very little fear that such was in truth the case. A crack over 
the head with a stick was an incident common enough to the 
imagination of the young west country farmer; nor was it 
within his experience that anything more serious than a 
cracked crown, to he mended hy a bit of plaister, was known 
to follow from such an infliction. The weapon with which he 
had felled poor Barnes, the press-gang man, was a new thing 
to hira ; he was totally ignorant of the nature of the injury 
which it was calculated to produce ; and he deemed the re- 
marks of the wounded man's comrades to be merely the natural 
results of resentment and ill-humor. 

So Barnes was carried to the nearest fisherman's cottage, 
where the doctor who was called to see him by his comrades, 
about an hour later, found him a corpse ; and George Gars tang 
reached his home about the same time, un wotting that he bore 
the brand of Cain upon his brow. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARL OF LINACRE AND HIS COUSIN. 

The Earl of Linacre was a very good sort of earl for many 
of the purposes for which earls exist in the world. For some 
of those purposes he was inefficient. He was of no use as a 
legislator, and very uniformly abstained from making any 
attempts to meddle with functions of that sort. Nor could he 
be said to be, in any active sense, one of the supports and or- 
naments of the Crown, or a representative to the world in gen- 
eral of the splendor and magnificence of the British aristoc- 
racy. To the minds of the inhabitants of Sillshire indeed, he 
was a representative of these things in a way not altogether 
unsatisfactory. The idea of himself as a British earl pre- 
sented itself to his mind much more rarely and more feebly 
than the idea of himself as a Sillshire man, and as one of the 
first, if not fhe first of Sillshire men. In London, or indeed 
anywhere else out of his native shire, he felt himself to be 
nothing. It may almost be admitted, as far as such a thing 
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can be said of a belted earl without irreverence to tbe British 
Constitution, that so placed he was nothing. As soon as he 
had recrossed the frontier of his beloved county he felt himself 
to be every inch a magnate. If any Sillshire man could have 
caught the Earl in London streets, and addressed him in the 
genuine accents of the Sillshire dialect with a piteous story of 
being all astray and in distress in the great Babylon, he might 
have made quite sure of a ready guinea at least. No Sillshire, 
or other man, unless he had happened to know the Earl per- 
sonally, would have guessed that the plain and almost shabby 
elderly gentleman before him in a much-worn blue body-coat, 
drab breeches, and hessian boots, looking almost as much 
scared and uncomfortable amid the London bustle as the 
veriest clodhopper could be, was the Earl of Linacre. 

The Earl was at all times a very plain man in his personal 
habits and often more than plain. He seemed to take a 
peculiar sort of pride in wearing a shabby coat ; and had once 
been heard to remark that men who ordinarily passed for gen- 
tlemen might be divided into two classes, — those who were 
judged to be such by virtue of their coats, and those who 
were seen to be such despite of their coats. 

It must have been, I fancy, of the Earl of Linacre that the 
story was told, how, when leaving home in company with his 
son for a journey to the metropolis, on the young man remon- 
strating with his father on the shahbiness of his outward man, 
he replied, " Pshaw, boy ! what does it signify ? Everybody, 
I should hope, knows who Jam!" And when, on reaching 
London, the young man ventured to hint that now, at least, it 
would be as well if his father would condescend to pay some 
attention to his personal appearance, he was answered with, 
" Pooh, pooh ! What can it signify ? Who knows anything 
about me ? " 

The Sillshire people were proud of a territorial magnate who 
so thoroughly identified himself with them and their county. 
In his own special neighborhood his conduct and character in 
this respect were very favorably contrasted with those of his 
neighbor Sir George Artingale, — or rather it would be more 
correct to say of Sir George, who ought to have been his 
neighbor. For the baronet of a Sillshire race, older even than N 
his own> was an absentee, and a spendthrift, who spent his 
time, his health, and, more than all, his money in very exalted, 
but not very reputable, society in London. The Earl; on the 
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contrary, was so thoroughly a Sillshire man that he affected to 
use the special dialect of the county. Doubtless, as a young 
man, he was perfectly able to express himself in the ordinary 
language of his peers and equals, but he had for so many years 
chosen to speak broad Sillshire, that it may be doubted 
whether in his old age he could very easily, if he had wished 
to do so, drop the accent of his county. 

He was a good and improving landlord ; and a just man, 
though a very prejudiced, an obstinate, and a narrow-minded 
one. He was kind and affable to the poor ; kind, too, though 
somewhat pompously and condescendingly so, to the smaller 
gentry and professional classes of his neighborhood ; but his 
equals in the country, or those whose social rank and posses- 
sions made them at all near to being such, esteemed and 
declared the Earl of Linacre to be three or four degrees, at 
least, prouder than Lucifer. The inhabitants of Billiford and 
Billmouth were wont to declare that their Earl had not an 
ounce of pride in his composition. The truth was that the 
former estimate was the correct one. The Earl of Linacre 
was a very proud man. His pride could hardly be said to be 
personal pride. Of himself, — absolutely himself, as he lay 
between the sheets of a night, a microcosm composed of a 
human soul and body, he was not proud at all. He was a 
handsome, personable man. He was free from personal vanity. 
He was an honest, brave man. Least of all, did it ever enter 
into his head to be proud of that. He was not a clever man ; 
and never imagined himself to be so. He was a God-fearing 
man ; and knew himself to bo a weak and erring mortal. Still 
it was the fact that an all-wise Providence had willed that he 
should be the Earl of Linacre ; and he was inordinately proud 
of that fact. He was proud of his descent, of his family, of 
his estate, of his position, of the respect of all the Sillshire 
world, of the trappings of his rank, his coronet, his escutcheon, 
his pedigree, and his Hessian boots. 

Upon the whole, he was not a bad man ; but he was one of 
those who would have been a much better man had he been a 
happy and prosperous one. Some plants thrive best in the 
shade ; and some natures are best nursed by adversity. Other 
flowers require the sunshine; and other characters need for 
their favorable development the atmosphere of happiness. 
The Earl belonged to the latter category. 

It might be supposed by those who imagine that such things 
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can make happiness, that the great and wealthy Earl of Lin- 
acre should have been a happy man. Those mainly would 
conceive that he must have been so, who were unhappy for 
want of the things which he so abundantly possessed. What 
avails the possession of everything else, if the one thing, on 
which the heart is set, be denied us ? This one thing, in the 
case of the Earl of Linacre, was his sons. He had lost three 
promising boys in succession, each as he had begun to learn to 
substitute him in his heart and. in his pride for the elder who 
had been taken from him. The Earl was by temperament 
and education a religious man, but he had almost been tempt- 
ed to rebel in heart against the decrees of Providence which 
had left his hearth, and, what was much more important, his 
family tree, thus desolate. He could not understand it. The 
sous of the peasants around him grew up in health and strength 
despite difficulties and physical disadvantages of all sorts, but 
no amount of care, and skill, and not all the appliances of 
wealth and science could keep alive the heirs of the name and 
house of Linacre. 

The Earl had thus lived the life of a soured and disappointed 
man ; and it had not improved his nature. He had a dull and 
constant, but unrecognized sense of being at enmity with the 
world. All the kindlier parts of his nature had been stunted 
and trodden down, and his capacities for hating and fueling 
resentment had been fostered and strengthened. 

Still he had one son— one hope— Jeft. The three boys he 
had lost had been as fine and promising children as a father 
could desire. The present Lord Saltash had been a weakly 
child. Yet, by dint of care and caution, the life of this last 
had been prolonged beyond that of either of his elder brothers. 
Of late years he had seemed to have outgrown the feebleness 
of his constitution as a child, and to give good promise that in 
him the Earl might hope to see the lineage o£his race perpet- 
uated. This hope was the mainstay of the father's life, — the 
one all-important object of his thoughts by day and his prayers 
by night. 

The death of his sole remaining son and heir would have 
seemed to the Earl of Linacre a misfortune such as none but 
he was afflicted by ; a calamity of so large and wide an im- 
portance, as to justify him in looking upon it as a very differ- 
ent matter from the mere private sorrow which springs from 
the domestic bereavements of ordinary life. It was a thought 
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on which the Earl never permitted his mind to dwell. It was 
too dreadful to contemplate. Of late years the much- 
improved health of his son had greatly tranquilized his mind ; 
and confirmed him in the strong expression that it could not 
he the iutention of heaven to permit the race of the Earls of 
Linacre to be extinguished. 

Not that the death of Lord Saltash would have in reality 
caused the extinction of the name and lineage of Linacre. 
There existed a certain Bentham Linacre, Esquire, Barrister- 
at-law of the Inner Temple, who, failing all issue of the Earl, 
would inherit the title and the estates. But the succession of 
this individual to the family honors would have been almost 
worse to the Earl than the total extinction of his name. The 
Mr. Linacre in question was a distant cousin of the house ; 
and, as ill fortune would have it, was, in many ways and for 
many reasons, especially obnoxious to the Earl. 

In the first place, Lord Linacre hated this young man because 
he was the heir. He was the possible gainer by all those ter- 
rible misfortunes which had saddened the Earl's life ; each 
successive death had brought him a step nearer to title, rank, 
and fortune. It was difficult for the Earl, difficult perhaps for 
any less prejudiced looker-on, to believe that the terrible blows 
which had fallen upon the head of his house, had been felt by 
Mr. Bentham Linacre to be as heavy calamities as entire sym- 
pathy with his suffering relative would have required that they 
should be felt. This wA in itself quite sufficient to make 
a man, whose likes and dislikes, however naturally not ungen- 
erous, were as singularly little under the control of reason as 
those of Lord Linacre, feel anything but pleasantly towards 
the man whose fortune would be built on his own discomfiture 
and ruin. 

This was not all, nor nearly all. Had the Earl been blessed 
by a dozen stalwart sons, Mr. Bentham Linacre, barrister-at- 
law, would have been specially and singularly obnoxious to 
him. The father of this scion of the great house Ijad been in 
trade ; the first Linacre on record who had ever thus soiled 
the family escutcheon. Grievance the first. He had not 
even gilded his fault by making a large fortune out of his 
trade ; he had left, on the contrary, but a very moderate com- 
petence to his only son Bentham, whom he had sent to Cam- 
bridge, and made him a barrister. Grievance the second. 
For although the Earl knew that a barrister was a gentleman, 
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and that the old trader, in allowing his son to be called to the 
bar, had made a step towards retracing the fatal error he had 
commitedun becoming himself a tradesman, yet he would have 
been better contented that this step should have been taken in 
any other direction. Why could not the young man, if he 
wanted to be a gentleman, enter the army ? The Earl had 
a special dislike to lawyers ; he looked upon them as a pesti- 
ferous race of men always employed in making truth appear * 
falsehood, and vice versa, in some mysteriously victorous but 
altogether unjustifiable way, to the confusion and humiliation 
of all honest men. 

Possibly the Earl's convictions in this respect had been the 
result of a process of action and reaction. It may be that the 
above estimate of the legal profession was, in fact, based on 
what the old lord had seen of Mr. Bentham Lin acre himself. 
He had upon two or three occasions invited the young man to 
Linacre Park, deeming it his duty to show thus much atten- 
tion towards a member of his family, notwithstanding his own 
personal dislike of him. On each of these occasions Mr. Lin- 
acre had ended his visit by leaving the old lord more con- 
vinced of the utter detestability of all lawyers in general, and 
of Bentham Linacre in particular, than ever. 

It would be unjust, however, to Lord Linacre, to allow it to 
be supposed that his dislike towards his young relative was 
wholly caused by his own prejudice. Mr. Linacre was per- 
haps hardly a very likeable man generally, and certainly he 
was especially injudicious, to use the mildest term, towards the 
aged and distinguished head of his family. Bentham Lin- 
acre's career at Cambridge had been a creditable, and to a 
certain extent, a successful one ; he had been more distin- 
guished, however, as a member of the Debating Society than 
in the Schools ; he had taken a creditable but not a very high 
degree ; and he had not gained a fellowship. At the bar he 
had done little or nothing, notwithstanding his industry, and 
the reputation he had acquired in the profession of being a 
competent and sound lawyer. The fact was that all the attor- 
neys were afraid of him, he bullied, and snubbed, and badgered 
them so intolerably ; he proved so undeniably that they knew 
nothing at all of the matter in hand, and were utter numb- 
skulls and blockheads ; he reduced them to such imbecile, yet 
irate desperation by the invincibility of his reductios ad absur- 
dum, and the unanswerableness of his Socratic method of 
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showing that they were fools and imbeciles, that they avoided 
him as the Devil avoids holy water; with the result of leaving 
him at the end of ten years from his call a briefless barrister, 
though a thoroughly sound and good lawyer. 

When he was down at Linacre Park, Mr. Bentham Linacre 
treated the aged and dignified head of the house with no whit 
greater consideration or courtesy than he treated the attorneys, 
and, indeed, all other persons with whom he came in contact. 
His intellect was a much stronger one, and his education had 
been a much better one, than those of the old Earl ; and it was 
no difficult matter for him so to roll the old man over and over 
in the acrimonious discussions which would arise between 
them every day after dinner, as to make him feel that he was 
foiled and beaten and humbled by some unfair, unintelligible, 
and devilish sleight-of-word fence, and that his antagonist was 
the most presumptuous, the most wrong-headed, the most prag- 
matical, the most cantankerous, and the most ill-mannered and 
disagreeable fellow in creation. 

Subjects for acrimonious discussion were never wanting be- 
tween them. The Earl, of course, was a Tory of the old 
school. Mr. Linacre professed himself to be a reformer and a 
Radical. The Earl was a sportsman, and a preserver of 
game. Mr. Linacre had never taken a gun in his hand in his 
life, and considered the game-laws a remnant of feudal barbar- 
ism. The Earl took much interest in the management of his 
estate, and had notions and theories of his own about agricul- 
ture ; but when the old man talked agriculture, the young 
man talked political economy, and proved that large land- 
owners were the bane of a nation, and must be got rid of. 
Worst of all, Mr. Linacre called himself an Unitarian, which 
the Earl considered to mean an Atheist, specially characterized 
by a tendency towards Regicide. 

Neither did Mr. Bentham Linacre succee^, on the occasion 
of these visits to the Park, in making himself more accept- 
able to the rest of the Billmouth world than he did to the 
Earl himself. He did not "get on" with his cousin, Lord 
Saltash, at all, who was indignant at the manner in which 
the Londoner treated his father in his own house and at his 
own table. He thought him an insufferable "prig," and 
what the young men of a subsequent generation would have 
called "a muff" into the bargain. Bentham knew nothing 
of country life, cared nothing for country amusements. He 
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took no pains to conceal his contempt for the latter, and con- 
sidered himself abundantly qualified to form and propound all 
sorts of ideas, schemes, and nostrums for the improvement of 
the former. Lord Saltash found him as a companion, utterly 
insufferable. 

Mr. Bentham Linacre was equally unpopular with every 
class of the people with whom he came in contact. There 
was something about his manner and tone that made even the 
dullest of the country gentlemen and farmers feel that the 
young barrister looked upon them all as a deplorably be- 
nighted and behind-the-world community of barbarians, who 
had infinite need of being enlightened and set right by the 
theories of more advanced science in every kind, — in " agron- 
omy," as he chose to call it, to their infinite disgust and puz- 
zlement, — in the management of their poor, — in the manage- 
ment of their vestries, — in the customs of their leases, — in 
every part and matter of their lives, in short. Everybody in 
the country-side knew perfectly well the relation in which he 
stood to the old Earl and the property ; and a visit from the 
London cousin of the family was always the occasion of in- 
creased fervency in the prayers of the whole neighborhood for 
the life, health, and prosperity of Lord Saltash. 

It will readily be imagined that Bentham Linacre appeared 
at Billmouth in the most unfavorable light in which he could 
have been seen, and that the picture of him which has here 
been drawn has shown the worst and least amiable side of his 
character. There were good qualities in the man. He was 
upright, honorable, and well-meaning ; he was industrious, 
active - minded, and intelligent. Had his mind been less 
logically precise and direct, he would have been less disliked 
than he was. He would not then have seen so clearly all the 
stupidities, the imbecilities, the unreasonablenesses, the false 
reasonings, against which he conceived himself bound to run 
a perpetual tilt. In his own world he was much respected ; 
but he was one of those unfortunate men who are destined to 
go through the world respected and disliked. 

Now it will be understood how the possibility of the suc- 
cession of this man to the Earldom may have appeared to the 
old Earl almost a more dreadful thing to contemplate than 
the entire extinction of the race. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A GENERAL PRACTITIONER OF THE BEGINNING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

It was about eleven o'clock at night when Lord Saltash 
and George left the Cleopatra to return to their homes. The 
distance to the shore was short, and the walk under Gars tang 
cliff to the spot at which the struggle with the press-gang 
had taken place was, at the outside, a couple of miles, but the 
two young men had sauntered along slowly in the pleasant 
moonlight, and it must have been not far from twelve when 
they fell in with the party who had captured Ned Baldock. 
Lucy had run to Mr. Bartram's house as if she had wings to 
her feet, and the old practitioner, as soon as he comprehended 
the nature of the call upon his services, made all possible 
speed in reaching the Park. He got there, in fact, a very 
few minutes after Saltash reached it. 

It must by that time have been nearly, if not quite, two in 
the morning. The house at Linacre Park was hardly more 
than three miles from the scene of the encounter; but the 
wounded man had found himself less able to walk the distance 
than he had imagined. He felt weak and faint, besides be- 
ing in very considerable pain ; and he made slow progress. 
When at length he did reach his own home, the whole house- 
hold was very soon in a condition of dismayed activity, as 
may be readily imagined ; and in a few minutes Dr. Bartram 
arrived. 

Old Bartram was sufficiently skilled to take a very different 
view of his patient's injury from that which the young man 
had been inclined to take himself. Of course, he knew better 
than to let any word drop which might have had the effect of 
alarming his patient ; but he was very seriously alarmed him- 
self. He did not like the look of things at all. Coming out 
of the room in which Lord Saltash had been got to bed, he 
found old Abel Atkins, the oldest servant of the household, 
anxiously waylaying him. Bartram beckoned him away from 
the neighborhood of the door without speaking, and as soon 
as they were out of possible earshot of the wounded man, 
said, shaking his head, and letting his features express all the 
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anxiety which he had compelled them to belie in the sick- 
room, — 

" I don't like it at all, Atkins. I feel myself placed in a 
very unpleasant situation, and the Earl absent and all. I 
shall send for Hathaway — and for Dr. Blackwell. Yes, it 
will be best to have Blackwell. It is a great responsibility 
for me. Have a couple of horses got ready as quick as possi- 
ble, Atkins ; and I will write a couple of notes to Hathaway 
and Blackwell. Let the man be told to offer his horse to 
Hathaway ; it will bring him here quicker than his own old 
cob. He might be here in an hour and-a-half if both he and 
the groom make the best of their way." 

The notes — very urgent ones — were written, and a couple 
of grooms despatched with them ; and Mr. Bartrara returned 
to the bedside of Lord Saltash, very much divided in his 
mind as to whether he should at once proceed to attempt the 
extraction of the ball, or whether he should await the arrival 
of his colleagues. Dr. Hathaway was the leading practitioner 
at Billiford, but had seen, and saw daily, more practice than 
Bartram. And there is a small hospital at Billiford. Dr. 
Blackwell was a physician, and therefore less a surgeon than 
either of the two general practitioners. 

Old Bartram was half inclined to try for the extraction of 
the ball ; but mistrusted himself, and was afraid of the re- 
sponsibility. When he returned to the chamber of Lord Salt- 
ash, the sufferer had, despite the pain, sunk into an uneasy 
sleep, the product of utter exhaustion. Bartram determined 
to wait. 

Stealing away noiselessly from the bedside, he went to ask 
whether Lady Juliet had yet heard of the catastrophe. 

Lady Juliet was the Earl's only daughter, and was one or 
two years younger than her brother, Lord Saltash. 

No, nobody had thought of going to her room to tell her 
anything about it. She had gone to bed two hours or more 
before her brother's return, and was still sleeping in happy 
ignorance of the misfortune which had happened. Bartram 
thought that the only member of the family in the house 
ought to be made aware of the state of the case, and felt as if 
the communicating it to her would make the sense of his own 
responsibility feel less. So he desired that Lady Juliet's maid 
should be sent to her room, and that she should be told cau- 
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tiously that her brother was not well, and that he — Dr. Bap- 
tram — would be glad to speak with her. 

It was not judicious of Dr. Bartram to oause a young girl to 
be waked out of her sleep with such a message. Let her maid 
tell her as cautiously as she might the cause of her being thus 
disturbed at so unusual an hour, it could hardly be that she 
should be otherwise than terribly alarmed. The fact was that 
old Bartram was utterly scared himself. He well knew how 
important a life was in his hands. The most pressing impor- 
tance to him, Bartram, was, that the Earl, who he much feared 
was destined to find himself, on his shortly-expected return to 
his home, overwhelmed by a blow which, every one knew well, 
would crush him to the earth, should not be able in his sorrow 
and his rage to turn on him with any plausible accusation that 
to his want of presence of mind or of skill any part of the 
dreaded catastrophe was due. But he wanted somebody to 
speak to, — somebody who might only seem to share his respon- 
sibility with him. *He wanted to provide against the possibil- 
ity that it should be said, "Why was not the Lady Juliet 
made aware of what had happened ? " 

So poor Lady Juliet was waked and frightened out of her 
wits ; and in as short a time as it was possible for her to make 
herself visible, she came, white as her dressing-gown and 
trembling in every limb, into her brother's special sitting- 
room, where the Doctor awaited her. 

There are many young girls in such positions as that of 
Lady Juliet Linacre, and of not more than her years, who 
are very able to be of real use in such an emergency and for 
such a purpose as Bartram needed her. The Lady Juliet was 
not one of them. Not that she was deficient either in head 
or in heart. But for such a duty as that now imposed on her, 
the habit of self-confidence is needed, and the consciousness 
of occupying securely, and of being felt by the world around 
her to occupy securely the position she held, and of wielding 
all the authority that that position ought to give her. 

This was exactly what the Lady Juliet did not feel at all. 
Her life had been of that sort which most certainly and most 
effectually makes it impossible for any person so to feel. 
Motherless from her birth, her position and the conditions of 
her life in her father's house had been unfortunate. She was 
not what had been wanted there. Lord Linacre's life had 
been embittered by the successive deaths of his sons. And 
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this little frail daughter had lived on, when they could not 
live. When in his infancy it had been feared that the fourth 
son, the present Lord Saltash, would share the fate of his 
brothers, the little Lady Juliet, though frail and delicate as a lily 
blossom, had never had any thing the matter with her which 
threatened to shorten her life. It would be unjust to the Earl 
to say that any of the feelings rising out of these circum- 
stances had gone to the extent of breeding in his heart dislike 
to his little daughter, but they had caused her to be considered 
of little or no account in the family ; partly, no doubt, her 
own nature and character contributed to this result. She was 
very gentle, very timid, morbidly inclined to shrink back into 
her own corner, and to avoid contact, as far as possible, with 
those whose hearts did not seem to come forward spontaneously 
with proffered love and sympathy. 

Nevertheless, had not the hopes of the Earl been fixed with 
such longing anxiety on the continuation of his name and 
lineage in the male line, he might more frequently have 
remembered — if, indeed, he were aware of the fact, which it is 
possible he may not have been — that in truth the life of the 
Lady Juliet was a more important one than that of the gener- 
ality of the daughters of noble houses. For in the house of 
Linacre, as in some few other English families, no Salic law 
prevailed. Failing male issue of the father, the titles as well 
as the estates would descend to the Lady Juliet. It has been 
said, when the feeling of the old Earl towards Bentham Linacre 
was spoken of, that he hated him for being the heir, in case 
the life of his son should drop. So the Earl was in the habit of 
feeling. He had either never known, or habitually forgot, the 
claims of the Lady Juliet. How little such a circumstance 
was ever adverted to in the family, may have been gathered 
from the conversation between Lord Saltash and George Gar- 
stang on the beach. 

Many generations had elapsed since such a descent of the 
Linacre dignities had occurred ; and it is possible enough, as 
has been said, that even the Earl himself was forgetful of the 
fact of the Lady Juliet's heirship, and it is pretty certain that 
nobody else in the little provincial world in which the Earl 
and his family almost exclusively lived, had any such knowl- 
edge of the genealogical history of the county, as made it 
likely that they should be aware of the truth. There was, it 
is true; one old gentleman, himself of very ancient family, Mr. 
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Farland, of Farlandstoke, near Billiford, who probably knew 
all about it ; for he was a man devoted to such subjects. 
But, though he and the Earl were acquaintances, it was not 
likely that anything could lead to his speaking to the latter 
on so unwelcome a subject. As for the Lady Juliet herself, 
it may be taken as certain that she had not the smallest idea 
of any such facts. 

There was, however, one person, at least, who was perfectly 
conversant with the subject, and who never forgot the special- 
ties of the rules of descent in the house of Linacre. This 
was Mr. Bentham Linacre, barrister of the Inner Temple. 
He was perfectly well aware that, as far as he was concerned 
personally, it was the same thing to him whether his male or 
his female cousin, or both of them lived. 

Meanwhile the Lady Juliet had always been felt by every 
one at Linacre Park, and specially by herself, to be an ex- 
tremely unimportant personage. She had grown from child- 
hood to her present age— one-and-twenty — very entirely and 
emphatically in the shade. It seemed as ifj with every year 
that passed, she shrunk back more and more from ever coming 
out from the shade into the sunlight. She was, perhaps, weak 
in heart and character as in person. She was certainly not 
destitute of strong affection or of the capacity for love. She 
was one of those natures from whom love must be elicited. 
The more her inmost nature craved for love, th« more impossi- 
ble was it to her to go out of herself in search of it. The 
rock could give forth gushing streams, but only when smitten 
by the wand of the charmer. 

Of late it might have been observed — if anybody at the 
Park ever observed the Lady Juliet much — that she had be- 
come more timid, more shrinking, more nervous in her manner 
than ever. A. shrewd and intelligent observer, especially a 
medical one, might have probably had his attention drawn to 
certain circumstances of her looks, and ways, and general bear- 
ing, when she came, scared and trembling, into the room to 
meet Dr. Bartram, who was very far from being either shrewd 
or intelligent. 

It was probably some unrecognized consciousness of empti- 
ness within that prompted Dr. Bartram to assume, in all that 
was possible to him, the recognized outward symbols of learned 
gravity and professional dignity. His brother Hathaway, of 
Billiford, was a very different man to look at, as he appeared 
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in the daily discharge of his avocations. Hathaway, as much 
entitled to the style of " Dr." as Bartram, and equally called 
so, was not a much better educated man than his Billmouth 
brother practitioner. But he was a shrewd, clever fellow ; and 
by dint of a talent for observation, and an innate capability of 
reasoning on what he observed, had made himself a compara- 
tively competent medical adviser, and affected a thoroughly lay 
and countrified style of outward adornment. He might be 
seen any day with his iron-grey hair covered with a weather- 
stained white hat, a blue neck-handkerchief setting off his 
florid bronzed face and keen grey eye ; and his nether man 
encased in corduroy riding-breeches and top-boots. A very 
different man to look at was old Dr. Bartram. He always 
wore a very low-crowned, very broad-brimmed black hat in un- 
exceptional condition, a soft white voluminous neck-handker- 
chief, and a complete suit of black. Long white locks came 
down beneath the broad hat from a well-powdered head, and 
he carried with much graceful dignity a large ivory-headed 
cane. Dr. Bartram thought, and often said, that really Hath- 
away's appearance was too unprofessional, and scarcely deco- 
rous. Dr. Hathaway knew that Bartram was an old humbug ; 
but was too good-natured to say so, even if it had not been 
highly unprofessional to do so. 

"For God's sake, Dr. Bartram, what is it ? What has hap- 
pened ? I know that you will tell me the real truth ! " said 
Juliet, who had checked herself as *he came forward hastily 
into the room, to make a little courtesy to the white hair and 
black coat before her. 

" Calm yourself, my dear young lady," returned the Doctor, 
taking her little shaking hand in his, and placing his other 
palm upon it with the action and solemnity of a bishop per- 
forming a confirmation. " It is above all things necessary for 
you to be calm. You have nothing to blame yourself for, 
nothing whatever. Providentially I was at home when sent 
for immediately after the — accident ! and I lost not a moment 
in coming here. Not a moment has been lost; everything 
has been done that was possible." 

"What has happened? Please to tell me at once, Dr. 
Bartram," implored Juliet, in a voice that seemed to betoken 
that she was on the point of bursting into tears, as she with- 
drew her hands from between his, and joined them in an atti- 
tude of entreaty. 
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u The wound is, I trust, net a dangerous one — that is, not a 
mortal one, 1 hope and trust. Considering the importance of 
the case, and the difficulty — ahem ! — the weight, I would say 
of the responsibility, I have thought it right to despatch mes- 
sengers to both Mr. Hathaway and Dr. Black well ; I venture 
to think that my lord will judge that I have exercised a wise 

discretion Your ladyship, I trust, thinks," he added, 

after a pause, "that I have acted judiciously in this re- 
spect ? " 

" I have no doubt that you have done all for the best, Dr. 
Bartram ; but, for goodness' sake, do let me know what it is 
that has happened to Saltash ! Cannot I see him ? " returned 
Juliet in increasing agitation, as she gathered, rather from the 
old man's manner than from his words, that the matter was 
very serious. 

" My dear young lady, I fear I must not authorise your see- 
ing your brother at present. He was sleeping a few minutes 
ago, and, I trust, is so still. 

" Ah ! I see ; But what is the nature of the hurt, Dr. Bar- 
tram ? You forget that I have only just learned that my 
brother has been wounded. Pray tell me whether it is really 
very serious. Poor Saltash ! and he was so well last night at 
dinner. I think most likely papa will be home this morning. 
What will papa say ? What will he do ? " 

" I think my lord will see that all that was humanly pos- 
sible has been done. I think he must admit that : you see, 
my dear young lady, that as the ball seems to have lodged deep 
in the muscles of the humerus, and as the tissues " 

" Dear Mr. Bartram, I do not understand all that ; do please 
tell me at once whether the wound is a dangerous one or not ; 
and how on earth did it happen ? " 

As to the latter point the cautious old doctor thought it 
safest to say no word in gratification of the curiosity of his 
questioner. To answer, however, with all due appearance of 
profundity and perfect knowledge of the subject was, under the 
circumstances, a very easy feat for one continually practising 
such. 

" My dear young lady, all gunshot wounds are dangerous 
things ; it is impossble to deny that a certain amount of danger 
must always attend such cases. But in the present case 1 do 
not apprehend that, as far as we can yet see, there is cause for 
urgent alarm. We must ascertain the exact course which 
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the ball has taken ; and the amount of danger will depend on 
anatomical considerations, which, my dear young lady, your 
insufficient acquaintance with the structure of the human body 
would prevent you from understanding. My friend Hathaway 
will soon be here, and Dr. Black well will, I trust, not be much 
later, and we shall then proceed to an examination, which will 
enable us to form a more explicit opinion on the case." And 
the old man pulled a huge chronometer from his pocket as he 
ceased speaking, anxiously awaiting the minute when Hatha- 
way might be expected. 

" Do you know how the accident happened, Dr. Bartram ? w 
said Lady Juliet, with her ear on the watch for the sounds 
which might indicate the arrival of the Billiford doctor, and 
with a sort of vague consciousness that the solemn figure 
before her was uttering empty platitudes, from which no satis- 
faction or information was to be got. 

" On that point I am unable to give your ladyship any reli- 
able information. I did hear some word dropped about a 
struggle on the beach under Garstang Cliff; and somebody 
spoke of one of the young men at the Grange having been 
with his lordship at the time. It will in all probability turn 
out that whatever blame may be attached to— to circumstances 
which have led to such a disastrous result, will lie at the door 
of those persons. They are by all accounts very dangerous 
people — those Garstangs." 

K. B. One of the peculiarities of the family at the Grange 
was, that no medical man was ever called upon to pass the 
threshold of their door. 

The Lady Juliet turned away to the window as Dr. Bartram 
finished speaking, without making any further inquiries. The 
first pale light of the summer dawn was beginning to be visi- 
ble in the horizon ; and the window of the room in which Bar- 
tram and his companion were awaiting Dr. Hathaway's com- 
ing with almost equal impatience commanded a view of the 
drive in front of the entrance to the house. 

Dr. Bartram creaked on elaborately cautious tiptoe to the 
door of the room in which the wounded man lay, and returned, 
laying his forefinger on his lips in very needless caution to his 
companion, who continued to look from the window. 

In a minute or two more she saw two horsemen riding quick- 
ly up the avenue. 
" Thank God, here they are ; both Dr. Biackwell and Dr. 
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Hathaway," she cried, turning to Bartram, who left the room 
hastily to meet them in the hall. 

" What is it, Bartram, eh ? We have ridden as if we had 
been racing. Dr. Black well and I fell in with each other at 
the corner of Willow Pond Lane," said Hathaway, entering 
the hall. 

" Upstairs ? " said Dr. Blackwell. 

The three medical men, passing through the room in which 
the Lady Juliet was, and saluting her with an almost silent 
greeting, passed into the bedroom where their patient was 
tying. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE EARL IS STRICKEN DOWN. 

An hour or two later in the pleasant summer morning, Mr. 
Hathaway, riding briskly on his way back to Billiford, met a 
travelling carriage, and knew at once, as soon as it had come 
fully into sight, that he bad a very unpleasant quarter-of-an-hour 
before him. It was the Earl coming home from a few days' ab- 
sence in London. His carriage had been sent to meet him 
at a post-house on the road from London to Silchester, at 
which the mail-coach running to the latter city dropped him. 
The Doctor was tempted to put his spurs to his horse, and 
push on along the bit of roadside turf under the hedge, in the 
hope of passing the Earl without being recognised. But the 
reflection that Lord Linacre would learn, as soon as he reached 
home, that the apothecary had been at the Park, and must 
have met the carriage on his ride back to Billiford, and would 
doubtless be exceedingly angry that the Doctor should have 
passed him without telling the tidings which he carried with 
him, admonished him that the second evil might be the greater 
of the two. So he rode in the middle of the road to meet the 
carriage, and held up his extended palm to the coachman to 
stop, as soon as he came near. 

The man pulled up, and the Earl looked out of the carriage- 
window. Hathaway presented himself on horseback at the 
window, with his hat in hand. 
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" Ha ! Hathaway, is that you ? Hallo ! Why ! — Why ! 
— Why ! You are coming back from the Park. Good God ! 
There is nothing the mattqj, eh ? Speak man, eh, eh ? " 
said the old Earl turning pale, as he observed the countenance 
of the other. 

fc My lord," stammered Hathaway, " I am unhappy that it 
should be my lot to bring you the news I have to tell." 

The old Bill i ford practitioner was not a man to be afraid of 
a lord, or generally slow to speak what he had to say to any 
man bluntly enough, but he really was frightened at the look 
of agony in the old man's face, and felt as if he could not get 
out of his mouth the words that were to turn his worst antici- 
pations into certainties. 

" What ! what ! what is it ? " he gasped out. " Why don't 
you speak? Do you want to kill me?" he added, his old 
voice breaking into a cracked shriek, as he beat with his 
clenched fist on the edge of the open carriage- window. 

" My lord," said Hathaway, himself turning pale, and his 
own voice husky with emotion — " My lord, what I have to tell 
you is the worst that can be told ! " 

" It is Saltash ! God of heaven ! what is it ? Is he very 
ill ? I will have the truth. I insist upon your telling me the 
truth this instant. In God's name, don't keep me in suspense, 
man." 

" Lord Saltash has been wounded, very dangerously 
wounded, by a pistol-shot in the left shoulder. He is still 
living, or was so when I left the Park ; but— my lord — I must 
not deceive you. I fear there is no hope." 

Lord Linacre gasped to speak ; but his head fell forward on 
his bosom, and he sank back on the cushions of the carriage. 

Hathaway thought for a moment that the shock had killed 
the old man ; and was almost inclined to feel that it would be 
the best thing that could happen to him, if it had done so ; 
but the Earl was only fainting. Hathaway, with the assist- 
ance of the servants, got him out of the carriage, and laid 
him on the turf by the roadside, opened his neck to the morn- 
ing air, and dashed his hands and face from the water of a 
st ream let that crossed the road, on its hurrying way to join 
the Bill. Thus treated, he soon revived, to find himself in an 
existence, which the last few minutes had so changed as to 
have taken from it everything that made it valuable or even 
tolerable to him. 
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It was very horrible that returning to consciousness in the 
brisk keen morning air, to feel that all in front was one black 
despair ; that the hand of fate had suddenly fallen, at the mo- 
ment when he had least feared it, and had irreparably crushed 
him to the earth. With the very first gleam of returning ani- 
mation came the sensation of affliction, the consciousness that 
some dreadful and irremediable evil had befallen him; but 
the mind was still half stunned by the blow, and it needed an 
effort of recollection before he could gather up the threads of 
the story of his misery at the point at which bodily weakness 
had blotted all into oblivion. For awhile the old man lay on 
the turf, the upper part of his body supported on the Doctor's 
knee, breathing heavily, and gazing with eyes void of specula- 
tion at the mockingly-glad blue sky above him, brilliantly 
joyous with the coming of another summer day. He sighed 
heavily, and partly turned his head to look at Hathaway 
behind him. Gradually, the whole crushing burthen of his 
sorrow, settled down upon him. He raised himself painfully 
from the Doctor's knee, and said, in tones so altered as to 
make the latter start, — 

" Give me your hand to help me up, Hathaway, and let me 
get into the carriage. It is time I was at Linacre. Will you 
come with me in the carriage ? Ah, you have your horse. 
And you must return to your patients at Billiford. Yes — but 
stay — how was it ? — Saltash ! " 

" My lord, he was alive when I left the Park ; but " 

" And you left him, man ! You came away, Hathaway, 
when " 

" Dr. Black well and Bartram are both at the Park, my lord. 
Everything has been done. I should not have left Linacre, 
my lord, you maj' be very sure otherwise. I would not have 
left him, even so, alohe in Bartram's hands ; but Dr. Black- 
well is with him. It was wholly useless for me to remain." 

The old nobleman groaned with a piteous prolonged moan, 
that went to the heart of the rough general practitioner, inured 
as it was to the sights and sounds of human suffering. 

" Is there no hope, Hathaway ? " 

The doctor shook his head sadly. " I dare not say there is, 
my lord," he answered. " I should only prepare worse sorrow 
for you, if I were to tell you that I have any hope." 

" And Blackwell — he thought the same ? " 

Hathaway gravely bowed his head. By this time the old 
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lord was again in his carriage, the coachman had remounted 
his box, and the doctor stood at the carriage-door about to close 
it 

" But, good God, Hathaway ! you have told me nothing. 
Shot, you say. Shot ! Gracious heaven ! how shot ? " 

"A shot from a pistol in the left shoulder, my lord. It 
would seem that the first impression of Lord Saltash was that 
the injury was not a severe one — as, indeed, might have been 
the case ; but " 

" Tell it me all, Hathaway, and at once." 

" We extracted the ball, my lord, without much difficulty ; 
but the parts were so unfortunately shattered, that our attempts 
to tie up the arteries were very partially successful. The 
internal hemorrhage is very extensive, and — the patient is 
sinking under it. If it be possible to keep him up, Blackwell 
will do it. Surgery has done what it could do ; but I must not 
give you any hope, my lord." 

"God's will be done !" murmured the old man in shaking 
accents, sinking back as he spoke in his seat in the carriage. 

Hathaway was on the point of turning away from the door. 
But the Earl with renewed force of rebellion against the inevi- 
table, started forward again to the open window of the carriage, 
aud added with fierce violence : — 

" But this was not God's will ! This was the hand of man ! 
Hathaway, I insist upon being told who has done this thing. 
Shot! How? and by whom?" 

" Of all that, my lord, I can tell y»u nothing," said Hatha- 
way, more cautiously than altogether truly, " my business was 
to think only of the case as I found it before me. I was 
summoned in all haste from Bill i ford ; rode to the Park as 
fast as horse's leg could carry me, and had no time to 
make any inquiries save such as the medical aspects of the 
case dictated. Your lordship will no doubt receive all infor- 
mation at the Park." 

" Tell him to drive on — and as fast as he can ! " said the 
Earl, again sinking back into the carriage. 

In less than half an hour, he was standing by the bedside 
of his son. 

It was already too late for any consolation that might have 
been derived from any subsequent remembrance that those last 
vain words of farewell have been said, which are so agonizing 
in the saying of them. The wounded man still breathed, but 
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was to all appearance unconscious; and Dr. Blackwell said 
that there was every reason to believe that he was no longer 
suffering. But the dews of death were already gathering on 
his forehead ; and the Earl knew that the decree had gone 
forth, and that he was, in any sense which at all mattered to 
him, a childless man. 

In a few minutes, a grave inclination of the head, and a 
gesture of the hand from Blackwell, who had kept his post by 
the side of the sufferer's bed, told the father that all was over. 

The Earl felt that all was indeed over for him in this world. 
He turned from the bed and from the room in silence, and 
went .and shut himself into his own study. His grief for the 
loss of hisson was not of such a nature as toprompthim to linger 
by the inanimate form, which he would gladly have given his 
own life to reanimate. The mother who had borne him, would 
have clung with yearning heart to all that was left of what 
had been her child. To the Earl the body of what had 
been his heir was meaningless and of no interest. There had 
been no special tenderness, and but little companionship be- 
tween the old lord and his son, respecting whom his main 
anxiety had been to keep the life in him. He would have 
readily died to save the j r oung man's life. It was not that he 
so passionately loved the human being, who had gone to his 
account ; but that he so worshipped the direct male heir to 
the earldom of Linacre. A mother would have hung over the 
clay-cold features, and recurred with breaking heart to each 
remembrance, and hope, and never-to-be-forgotten look of her 
darling's childhood's years. The bereaved Earl, with equally 
breaking heart, sat himself down in his study alone with the 
pedigree-roll of his race. 

Dr. Blackwell was an old friend, and would not leave the 
Park and its stricken owner at such a moment. Old Bartram 
did not like to leave the field wholly in the occupation of his 
superior officer, and continued therefore to hover backwards and 
forwards between the death chamber, and the Lady Juliet's 
sitting-room, heedless of the risk that some inhabitant of Bill- 
mouth might have a chalice of oxalic acid commended to his 
lips in lieu of Epsom salts, by the ingenuous youth who " dis- 
pensed " for him in his absence from his shop. 

Nor if Bartram judged that his presence might ere long be 
required, was he wrong in his conjecture. After an hour spent 
in solitary bitterness, the Earl asked to see Dr. Blackwell, if 
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he were still in the house, and had heard from him, in return 
for his questions, that the physician was not in a position to 
afford him any reliable information respecting the calamity 
which had occurred. He had reached the Park that morning, 
together with Hathaway, having fallen in with him on the 
road. On their arrival they had had matter enough to engage 
their thoughts, and he, Blackwell, had as yet had no opportu- 
nity of making any inquiries. 

Thereupon the Earl sent for Bartram. 

" Sit down, Mr. Bartram," said the Earl, bowing his head 
sadly, as the apothecary entered his study ; " God has so 
stricken me, sir, in the inscrutable exercise of His all-wise 
Providence," he went on, with a stately dignity that in no wise 
diminished the expression of intense sadness in his voice, 
" that nothing further in this world has, or can ever more 
have, any interest for me. Nevertheless, some duties may yet 
remain to me to be performed. One of them, Mr. Bartram, is 
to thank you for your promptitude in coming to the — to my 
unfortunate son, and for the judicious exercise of your discre- 
tion in sending for the best attainable additional assistance." 

" Oh, my lord. I am sure " 

An imperative but not rude gesture of the Earl's hand, rather 
in entreaty than in command, stopped Mr. Bartram short in 
his sentence, and the old peer continued, — 

" Another duty, Mr. Bartram, makes it necessary for me to 
inquire into all the circumstances that have led to the awful 
catastrophe which has extinguished, in the direct line, one of 
the oldest and noblest families in this kingdom. May I 
request, then, that you will have the kindness to tell me what 
you know of this inexplicable event ? " 

" Of course, my lord ; your wishes are commands to me on 
that or any other subject," began Bartram ; " but the fact is 
that I did not judge it to be expedient to trouble Lord Saltash 
with any questions, and all I know is from mere report, and 
that very hurriedly picked up. I fear, my lord, that Lord Salt- 
ash has been the victim of his — what ought I to say ? — of his 
condescending kindness towards a young man, who was in no 
way a fitting companion for him, — young Garstang of the 
Grange." 

A heavy black cloud came over the old Earl's brow as Bar- 
tram spoke ; but he only nodded silently to Bartram to go on, 
which he proceeded to do, not without a sense of enjoyment. 
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" The fatal misfortune, my lord, occurred, it seems, on the 
beach, at a spot under the Garstang cliff, just where the path 
from the Grange comes down the hillside. As far as I can 
understand, his lordship, in company with Mr. Garstang, had 
been to visit the officers of a king's ship which lies in the offing 
just under the Garstang cliff. They were returning together, 
and had reached so far on their way, when they fell in with a 
party of men, who, as I have been given to understand, 
belonged to a press-gang, — of which, as your lordship knows, 
we have had a good deal lately." 

" Well, air," said the Earl, after a moment's pause, as 
Bartram did not go on. 

" Well, your lordship ; of course the press-men could have 
nothing to say to my Lord Saltash, nor he to them. But it 
seems that Mr. Garstang, for some reason or other, attacked 
them, and that Lord Saltash, taking his companion's part, re- 
ceived the fatal wound from the pistol of one of the men who 
srere defending themselves. It was said in the town that one 
^)f the press party had been grievously hurt by Garstang ; and 
4 * a boy who came up to the Park this morning, an hour or two 
ago, said that it was reported in the town that the wounded 
man was dead. It is to be hoped that this is mere exagger- 
ation ; but if it really be so, it is likely, I should say, to go hard 
with young Garstang. They don't enjoy a good reputation in 
the country — the Garstangs. I wish they may not end by 
having a second of their name hung for murder." 

The Earl got up from his seat, and a hard, stern look came 
into his face, and a fierce gleam into his clear grey eyes, as he 
took one or two turns across the room. 

" Thank you, Mr. Bartram," he said ; " I will not trouble 
you any further at the present moment. I shall find an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you again on this morning's work." 

So old Bartram bowed himself out, with a strong feeling in 
his mind that he would not stand in George Garstang's shoes 
for a trifle ; and returned to the town, eager to pick up what- 
ever further news was going as to the occurrence of the past 
night, of which, of course, all Billmouth was talking by this 
time ; while the Earl of Linacre remained shut up with his 
grief and the growing storm of anger and resentment that had 
begun to stir his mind, as the first gusts of a coming tempest 
ruffle the waves which they will soon lash into fury. 
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CHAPTER XL 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

George Garstang, on parting, as we have seen, from Salt- 
ash after the struggle on the beach, walked home up the zig- 
zag path that climbed the cliff, annoyed and inclined to be angry 
at his sister's strange and most unexpected appearance on the 
scene of the occurrence, rather than troubling his head much 
with any of the other incidents of the night. He had no 
suspicion that the wound of Lord Saltash was more serious 
than Lord Saltash had himself supposed it to be. Nor did he 
at all imagine that the man whose head he had broken with 
the slight elastic stick he had had in his hand, was at all more 
seriously hurt than all the many men with broken heads that 
he had seen in his day. As to the general result of the encoun- 
ter, he saw no reason to be otherwise than well pleased with it. 
He had all the English civilian's dislike for the press system 
and its agents. One capital seaman, and very honest fellow, 
had been rescued from their hands, and George was quite con- 
tented to have contributed to that result. 

He had been vexed, as well as greatly surprised, at the appari- 
tion of Patience, and at the language which she had thought fit 
to hold. It had never been his practice to speak harshly to his 
sister, despite all the disagreeable things she was in the habit 
of saying both to him and of him whenever he was at home. 
But these things passed enfamille. At the Grange they all 
knew Patience and her ways by heart ; and it was an under- 
stood thing that her hard sayings were to be tolerated " and no 
notice taken." But it was a different matter when .she took to 
thus following him into the outer world with her exhortations 
and denunciations. What must all who saw and heard her, 
as she stood like a Pythoness on the rock above the path, have 
imagined as to the conditions of the family life at the Grange ? 
Yet Patience loved her brother George — loved him even bet- 
ter than she loved any other member of the family. George 
was partly aware that such was the case, but he could not 
refrain from expressing his great annoyance at the step she 
had taken — for the first time she had ever done such a thing 
—that evening. 
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"You have not told me yet, Patience," he said, as they 
walked up the steep zigzag path, "what on earth brought 
you down to the beach at this time of night ? I must say 
that I do not think it is exactly the thing for a lady of your 
years, and bearing your name. Did Wilfred know of your 
intention of going down the hill ? " 

"Nothing on earth brought me there, George," returned 
Patience, still with the tone and bearing of a prophetess; 
" nothing on earth. I was brought there by a will which is 
not of earth, but of heaven. It was borne in upon me to fol- 
low you, when you went forth this evening to meet that young 
lord. I did follow you even to the place where you took boat 
to go to the ship ; and I awaited your return, and I followed 
you back to the branching of the path. Then I saw why it 
was that the spirit had moved me to follow you. George, it is 
borne in upon me, that, by the means of that worldling, 
whom you call your friend, and consort with to the leaving of 
your own people, will the curse fall upon us and upon our 
house. Why need you have lifted your hand against a fellow- 
creature in his quarrel ? " 

" Lift my hand ! Why, you don't suppose, Patience, that 
I was going to stand by and see an honest man kidnapped by 
those press-gang ruffians, and he crying for help, and they 
four against one. Lift my hand ! I did but give each of the 
two who had hold of him a tap with that little bit of a stick 
Saltash had in his hand ; it was hardly a thing to hurt a man 
with." 

"George, George!" said his sister, stopping short in her 
walk, and turning, so as to stand directly in front of him, and 
holding up the long white fore-finger of her right hand with 
a gesture of denunciation, while she drew herself up rigidly 
to her full height, — " George, George, my brother ! if I could 
dare to wish that anything was different from what God's 
holy providence has ordered, I would wish that my ears had 
been deaf as the deaf adder's, when I heard you say to yon 
young lord that a blow from that wicked stick was sufficient 
to cause a man's death ! " 

" Good God, Patience ! what do you mean ? I never said 
such words ! " cried her brother, turning pale, while drops of 
cold perspiration formed themselves on his brow, as a sudden 
but imperfect recollection of the talk that had passed between 
him and Lord Saltash as to the nature of the loaded stick 
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darted through his mind. In truth, when he had sprung for- 
ward, and struck out right and left with the sole idea in his 
head that he was taking the part of one man against four, he 
had utterly forgotten the special peculiarities of the stick in 
his hand. He had struck with the weapon that chanced to 
be in his hand at the moment, as he would have struck with 
his naked hand, had he chanced to have no stick in it. Nor, 
till the leader of the gang had wrested the stick from him, 
and had remarked on the nature of it, had he given a thought 
to the subject ; and even then it had never occurred to him 
that he had done more than — as he would have said in com- 
mon country phrase — " broken the fellow's head." But now 
the terrible tone in which Patience had reminded him of 
what he had himself said struck with sudden coldness on his 
heart Still the words had been so lightly and so carelessly 
spoken that he very imperfectly remembered what it was that 
he had said, and he repeated, more as if to reassure himself, 
than as addressing himself to her, " I never said anything of 
the 8ort. ,, 

" You said, George, when the young lord spoke of the dan- 
gerous thing he had put into your hand : * Yes / this is as 
tidy a tool for giving a fellow his quietus as one could wish. 
Give me one swing at a fellow with this little twig, and I 
think I could answer for his never wanting another. Jove % 
it would drop a man, or a bullock either, I should think, if 
you knew where to hit him, as sure as a pistol-shot. 9 Those 
were the wicked and profane words you spoke." . 

" Patience ! " returned her brother, to whose mind his sis- 
ter's words and manner had suggested certain ideas and 
images which seemed to bring a film before his eyes ; " how 
can it be possible that you should remember all those words ? 
Why I myself could not have repeated them to save my life." 

" I tell you, George, that they are burned in upon my 
mind. I tell you, that it is God's will that I should remem- 
ber them, and that no time or will of mine can blot them out. 
George, I can swear to every word of them I " she added in a 
low and husky whisper. 

" Then, Patience, I can tell you what — but, — bah, it is all 
nonstnse. The man could not have been hurt. What, a 
crack over the crown ! Many an one I have had, and many 
an one seen given, and no more thought about it either by 
him who gave it or him who got it. Bah ! Come, let's get 
6 
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home, sister, and the next time you go eaves-dropping I hope 
it may be to better purpose ! " 

" George, George, my heart is very heavy and my spirit is 
disquieted within me ! I seem to know that yonder man, 
who fell by the blow of your hand, is dead ! It is borne in 
upon me that he is dead ! The hand of the Lord is stretched 
out against us, my brother. Pray that he correct us not in 
his anger, lest we be brought to nothing ! " 

The cold perspiration was now standing thick on George's 
brow, and he was terribly pale. He again paused in his 
walk, and took his handkerchief to wipe the clammy drops 
from his forehead. Again he made a vigorous effort to free 
himself from the sinister forebodings with which his sister 
had infected him. 

" Pshaw ! I tell you you are talking nonsense, Patience ! 
The man could not have been badly hurt Why the other 
man who was knocked down with the same stick, got up 
again none the worse ! I am a fool for giving a moment's 
thought to a word you say ! You are enough to make the 
brightest sky that ever a man had over his head black ! I 
am sure we need none of that at home, God help us ! " 

" Amen," said Patience, in the loud nasal tone usually re- 
served for the services of the conventicle. The remainder of 
the walk up the hill was passed in silence. 

" Patience," said George, as they reached the door of the 
Grange, " You won't think it necessary I suppose, to tell 
them anything about to-night and what you saw — and heard. 
It might do harm, and can do no good." 

" I have no call to speak of it, George. Would that my 
speaking could do any good. But I fear me, my not speaking 
will do as little. The evil time is before us, my brother." 

So the brother and sister entered the lone house by a key 
which George carried, and went, without disturbing any of 
the other inmates, to their respective chambers. 
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CHAPTER XII. , 

COMMITTAL FOR MURDER. 

Despite the strong endeavor George Garstang had made 
to free his mind — not often subject to such feeling — from the 
blackness of his sister's forebodings, and despite his own real 
opinion that the injury he had inflicted on the press-gang man 
was not such as to involve any serious consequences, he could 
not sleep. All through those dull morning small hours, while 
Lord Saltash lay breathing out his life, George was tossing 
restlessly on his sleepless pillow, till with the earliest dawn 
he determined to get up, and go down to the town. He would 
there, doubtless, be able to pick up some intelligence as to the 
gravity of the press-man's hurt, and would probably see Dr. 
Bartram, and learn from him some news of Lord Saltash. 

Nobody was yet stirring at the Grange when George lifted 
the latch quietly and stepped out into the fresh breeze blowing 
in from the sea. There was enough wind to ruffle the waves 
a little. The blue surface was specked over with "white 
horses," glancing in the slanting sunbeams as the water tum- 
bled ; and the Cleopatra, visible from the edge of the cliff, 
was dancing at her anchors. George stood a minute on the 
cliff, to enjoy the prospect and the breeze ; and then, before 
addressing himself to the descent by the zigzag path to the 
beach, turned — it would have been impossible to him to say 
wherefore — to gaze for a minute on the grim old stone house, 
which had been the cradle of so many generations of his race, 
with a strange vague feeling of deep pity in his heart for the 
unjoyous lives, — the sunless, sad existences — of those who slept 
within its walls; or, perhaps, whose busy unhealthy fancies 
hindered them from sleeping. Four of them were there who 
bore his name ; and on no one of those four faces had, as he 
well knew, a smile been seen for many a year. 

With a long sigh he turned himself away, and began his 
walk down to the town. His way — the zigzag path from the 
top of the Garstang Cliff down to the beach, a little to the 
westward of the first houses of the town, which has been so 
often mentioned — took him by the spot where the struggle of 
last night had occurred ; and George was painfully startled to 
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see, still looking ghastly in the morning light, a large pool of 
blood where the man had fallen who had been felled by his 
blow. He stood gazing at it, with his back turned towards 
the town as it chanced, and his face towards the path along the 
beach under the cliff, while a terrible feeling of misgiving was 
arising in his mind. 

While he was thus standing gazing down on the ground, he 
was startled by a rough voice close to him, on the side of the 
town, towards which his back had been turned. 

" Good morning, Mr. George Garstang," said one of two 
men, who had come up without disturbing George from his 
reverie, "good morning, sir. We were going up to the 
Grange to look for yon, but you have saved us a hot walk 
this morning by coming down to meet us; though, to say 
truth, this is just about the last place where I should have 
thought of meeting you." 

" Why not here as well as elsewhere, Mr. Hopkins ? " said 
George in reply to the man, whom he knew well enough by 
sight, and who was the head-constable of Bill mouth ; " and 
what is it you want with me." 

" Well, Mr. Garstang, I suppose you know that as well as I 
can tell you ? " said the man. " And as for why not here as 
well as anywhere else, why, mostly they who have done such 
work as that" — pointing to the pool of blood on the ground as 
be spoke — "don't over and above much like looking at it. 
But I suppose as you was for making off along the beach ; and 
not a bad dodge, neither, — only you see we was up a little too 
early for you." 

" Not I. What should I make off for, as you call it ? I 
was going into town to make inquiry after the man who was 
hurt here last night." 

"There's no need to go any further then, if that's your 
errand," said the man, in a tone that seemed half regretful 
and half sulky ; " the man who was hurt here last night is 
dead. My business here, Mr. Garstang, is to take you into 
custody on the charge of murdering him." 

" Murder I " said George, in a sort of hoarse husky whisper, 
'" Murder ! Good God ! If the mau is dead it is bad enough. 
But murder ! Murder means the will to kill a man. Who 
dares to say that I so much as dreamed of hurting the man 
more than comes of a blow with a stick ? Why, how many 
times have I had a worse crack myself ? " 
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" Any way, Mr. George, you did not die of tbem ; and this 
man is dead. All that is no business of mine. They say it 
was not a fair stroke with a stick that killed hiin." 

" I'll swear that was the worst he had from me. They were 
four of them against one. Ask Lord Saltash whether it was 
not so." 

"Nobody will never ask Lord Saltash nothing no more. 
He died this morning of the pistol-shot he got in this same 
business." 

" Great God ! Are you sure,— certain sure of it ? Why, he 
walked home after being hurt by himself, and said that it was 
nothing to signify ! " 

" All the same for that he died less than an hour ago. I 
seed the doctor that stood by his bedside when he died, so 
there ain't much doubt about it." 

George replied to this only by a deep groan. 

" And the Earl came home only a few minutes before be 
died. Ah, it's a pretty kettle of fish that this here business 
last night have made ! " 

George Garstang stood with his hands clasped in front of 
him, and his head drooping on his breast. He seemed stunned 
by the greatness of the misfortune which opened itself out in 
lengthening vistas to his mind. 

" You must come along with us, sir. I suppose there's no 
need of putting the darbies on, nor nothing of that sort, and 
you a townsman as ope may say ? The magistrates meets at 
ten." 

" Where must I go till then ? * Said George, who seemed 
still as if he were speaking and moving in his sleep. 

" To the lock-up ; there's no help for it. If I was to say 
I'd take you to my house till the magistrates is met, I should 
be doing contrary to my duty, and should get into a pretty 
mess if anything was to happen, — if you was to be up to any 
game," added Mr. Hopkins, elucidating his thought; "and if 
I was to run that risk it would be none the more agreeable to 
you, but contrarywise ; for my house is at the other end of the 
town, and the lock-up is close to the Town-hall, and what a 
gentleman don't like, I take it, is to be took through the streets 
of the town for all the folk to stare at him, as if he were*a 
wild beast." 

" I am ready to go with you to the lock-up," said George. 
" Is it fair to ask who has sworn information against me ? " 
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" Well, the man whose comrade you — floored, of course. The 
poor fellow's skull was regularly smashed in, I heerd say." 

George walked quietly to the lock-up, stared at by all who 
were in the streets at that early hour, very much, as Mr. Hop- 
kins had said, as if he had been some strange wild aminal. 
And though he saw as little as he could help seeing on his 
way through the town, he could not help becoming aware that 
the feeling of " the public " towards him was very much the 
reverse of favorable. The Garstangs, as has been said, were 
not popular. 

The tone of the public mind, which made itself perceptible 
to the accused man on his passage through the streets to the 
lock-up, differed but little from that which prevailed in those 
more exalted strata of the social atmosphere, which were to be 
found in the magistrates' room at the Town-hall. 

Five of the unpaid magistracy of England — an unusually 
large board for Billmouth — had assembled at the little Town- 
hall on the great and interesting occasion in question. Two 
of the number were clergy — Dr. Potter, the rector of Bill- 
mouth, and Mr. Melborn, the vicar of a neighboring parish. 
Then there was Captain Clargate, of Westbury Head, a small 
estate to the westward of the Bill, a half-pay captain in the 
navy, and a very active magistrate ; Dr. Blackwell, of the 
Vinery ; and Mr. Mawkins, a retired provision-merchant, who 
had recently purchased a property about half-way between 
Billmouth and Billiford. Dr. Potter was the chairman. And 
it was he who had granted the warrant for the apprehension 
of the prisoner. 

The business to be transacted by these five gentlemen 
might have been despatched in a very small number of 
minutes. There were questions connected with the case which 
might, perhaps, be by no means so readily settled, but these 
the magistrates assembled in the Billmouth Town-hall were not 
called upon to decide. Their bjusiness was quite clear. Two 
men swore that they saw the prisoner give another a blow on 
the head with a weapon — produced in court — and that the man 
who had received the blow had died in consequence of it ; and 
these facts were not disputed by the accused. It was a mat- 
ter of course, therefore, that he should be committed to the 
county gaol to await his trial at the assizes. 

It would have seemed to the gentlemen at the Town-hall 
inconsistent with the importance of the case, and almost inde 
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corous, to make an end of the matter so quickly. So they in- 
dulged in a considerable quantity of talk before the prisoner 
was brought in. It was talk of a kind not favorable to the 
accused. It did not turn upon the legal questions that might 
arise as to whether the act which George Garstang had done 
amounted to murder or not. Nor did it occur to any one there 
to moot any of those yet more difficult and subtle points 
which, at the present day, would assuredly have presented 
themselves for discussion, with reference to a case marked by 
similar circumstances, as to the mental sanity of the accused 
man. What the worthy magistrates mainly spoke of was not 
the death of Barnes, the press-gang man, but that of Lord Sal- 
tash ; and one would have imagined that they had some vague 
idea in their heads that George Garstang was in custody to 
answer for the death of the heir of the house of Linacre. 
At all events, it was felt in a general way that Garstang 
was to blame for the dreadful calamity which had occurred. 

The Gar8tang8 were as little popular in the justices' room 
at the Town-hall as they were in the street. They were 
obnoxious to the professional feelings of three out of the five 
magistrates assembed. The prejudice arising against a man 
from this source is apt to be more dangerous than that from 
any other. For there are many feelings and principles in a 
man's heart which move him to hold in check and be on his 
guard against his own private and personal dislike of another ; 
whereas professional hatred is apt to assume the semblance of 
a virtue, — passes muster as such before the conscience of him 
who fosters it, — and acts with unrestrained force in warping 
the judgment. The Garstangs frequented no church : how 
could it be otherwise than clear to Dr. Potter and Mr. Mel- 
born that they were reprobates and castaways ; capable of all 
that has been laid at the doors of him who hath not music in 
his soul ? And they offended another of the sister " black 
graces" by similar neglect. They called in no medical aid. 
Dr. Blackwell was a cultivated and a liberal-minded man, — as 
far as liberal-mindedness had learned to go in that day, — and 
most assuredly he did not hunger for any fees from the family 
at the Grange, being a man of independent fortune, and prac- 
tising but little, and that little mainly for the sake of friend- 
ship, partly for the sake of humanity, but not at all for the 
sake of fees. Nevertheless, Dr. Blackwell's mind was preju- 
diced against a family who by their practice manifested a con- 
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tempt, or at least a disregard for the medical art Captain 
Clargate had a different reason for feeling hostile to the man 
brought up for killing a press-gang man. How was the 
King's navy to be manned if an example were not made in 
such a case as this ? Here was a gallant tar, in the service 
of his King and country, struck down in the execution of his 
duty. If such an act as that was not visited with the very 
highest penalty known to the law, why the sooner England 
hauled her colors down the better, and the magistrates might 
as well stay at home and attend to their own affairs. Mr. 
Mawkins timidly remarked that the weapon with which the 
fatal blow had been given seemed to him to be one which 
might be designated as not a fair, legitimate, or lawful 
weapon ; and hit the real main nail of the matter on the head 
by quietly suggesting that the police should be directed to 
keep the stick carefully, that it might be produced at the trial. 
Of course there could be no doubt as to the result of their 
deliberations. George Garstang was duly committed to Sil- 
cheeter Gaol, to take his trial at the next assizes, for the wilful 
murder of Thomas Barnes ; and then the assembled magis- 
trates proceeded to take into consideration the propriety of 
framing an address of condolence to the Earl of Linacre. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PATIENCE GOES FORTH TO SEEK TIDINGS. 

On that morning, — the morning on which Lord Saltash died, 
and George Garstang was committed and sent to Silchester 
gaol, — the inmates of the Grange arose at their usual hour to 
find that George had already left the house. The incident 
produced no special surprise. For George's movements were 
often, as has been explained, independent of those of the rest 
of the family ; and such absence from the breakfast-table was 
by no means a very unusual thing on his part. 

One of the family party, Patience, however, was not a little 
disturbed by it. For some reason or other she forbore from 
communicating aught of what she knew of the incidents of 
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the past night to any other member of the family. It would 
have been palpably unwise to do so at the present stage of the 
matter, as regarded her father. The tottering mind of the old 
man would, there could be little doubt, have been utterly 
unhinged by the tidings. Patience was already looking for- 
ward with dread and infinite compassion to the moment when, 
certainty having succeeded to misgiving, it should be inevi- 
tably necessary to tell him the truth as to what had happened ; 
— with infinite compassion, which no one — not even of those 
nearest to her — would have given her credit for feeling. 

During the family breakfast-time, the painful thoughts and 
anxieties that were tormenting her manifested themselves only 
by a more than usually bitter outpouring of theological denun- 
ciation against most of the things and persons that made up 
the current of her daily life ; but when the mid-day dinner- 
hour arrived, and nothing had been heard of the absentee, 
and he did not make his appearance at the dinner-table, Pa- 
tience was very sorely troubled, — troubled so greatly that her 
tongue was still ; for her mind was busy with very black 
thoughts and forebodings. Wilfred came home from the Bish- 
opscroft farm, and a cloud gathered on his brow when he heard 
that George was still absent, and that nothing had been heard 
of him ; but his displeasure arose only from the feeling that 
George ought not so soon again to have absented himself from 
his duties, at a time when there was so much to be done on the 
farm. Had Wilfred been any other man than a Garstang, he 
would, in all probability, have heard the rumors that were 
already abroad respecting his brother ; for that which was by 
noon on that day a known fact in Bill mouth, had only reached 
the laboring meu on the Bishopscroft farm in the form of 
rumor. But no word had been said on the subject to Wilfred. 
Small communication, save the necessary inquiries and issue 
of orders on the work of the farm, ever took place between 
Wilfred and the laborers. They deemed him a prouder man 
than the Earl of Linacre ; and all because, as they told each 
other, unlike the other farmers of the district, he owned a few 
acres of poverty-stricken land of his own. No; the Garstangs 
were not liked. Wilfred would have been only too glad that 
the men should have spoken with him, as they did with other 
masters on other farms. To bring about such a thing was 
quite beyond his power j and he knew that he was disliked by 
every man on the farm. 
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No syllable, therefore, had reached him of the muttered 
talking-over among the men of the strange news that was in 
the air. 

After the silent dinner was over, when Wilfred had returned 
again to the hay-field, and his father had seated himself in his 
old arm-chair opposite the legend on the chimney-piece, to 
feed his mind with black and rebellious thoughts, till sleep 
should come to promise the rest of forgetfulness, and most 
probably to break the promise that it held out; and when 
Jenefy Garstang, after sitting for awhile gazing silently, and 
shaking her head from time to time at her husband's mood, 
had gone to her room to cry in private, Patience determined 
to go down to the town. 

It was with infinite reluctance that she made up her mind 
to do so. She dreaded the expedition greatly. Occasionally 
she was in the habit of going down to Billmouth, it is true, 
on errands connected with the business of the farm ; but these 
visits were always paid at a much earlier hour of the morning ; 
and even this small difference from habit, that had acquired 
the rigidity of inflexible law, was very painful to her. All the 
folks would be out in the streets. She would have to meet 
and be seen by people of a different class from those she was 
accustomed to see at the early hour of her wonted visits to the 
town ; and this was very painful to Patience. Those to whom 
it may seem incredible that shyness should exist to the extent 
of not being able to face the accustomed haunters of the high 
street of a little fishing hamlet, one's own native place, do not 
know to what a pitch the desire for seclusion and avoidance of 
the eyes of one's fellow-creatures may grow with the habit of 
yielding to it. What made it worst of all was the dreadful 
fear of what she might hear there — of what she might perhaps 
read in the eyes of those she met before she heard it. 

Greatly, greatly she feared that her own most terrible pre- 
sentiment had come true — that the man whom she had seen 
her brother strike had died, and that this absence of her 
brother was connected with that fact. Utterly ignorant as 
she was of all such matters, she had no idea what would be 
the first thing that would happen to George if, indeed, this 
were so ; how far the consequences would be such as to become 
of public notoriety in the town in the course of a few hours ; 
whether if, indeed, the curse had, at last, fallen in this awful 
form, and it were true that George were accused of killing a 
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man, she should he pointed at as she passed through the 
streets as the sister of a murderer. The suspense and anxiety, 
the agony of douht, were greater than she could endure, ami, 
without saying any thing of her intention to any one, she took 
her way down the zigzag path to the town. 

No one would have guessed, to look at the tall, slender, rigidly 
upright figure of the woman as she stepped swiftly along the 
path leading from the bottom of the cliff to the town, that 
the heart within her was quivering with horrible dread of the 
future mixed with the tremulous nervousness caused by the 
troubles of the passing moment. All this, the gnawing fear, 
the nervous tremors, Patience could, by the exercise of strong 
will, crush down into her heart, and bid it to be still. She 
had the strength to do this. To speak a loving word, which 
should fairly represent the love that was in her heart — this 
was beyond her power. Thoroughly self-possessed, concen- 
trated, and self-satisfied she seemed, as she swiftly placed with 
energetic precision one long slender foot before the other in a 
perfectly right line. The head, grim with haggard rigidity 
and pallor, though the features were well-formed and hand- 
some, was poised stiffly upright on the top of the long neck. 
The eyes, protected by the depths of the long coal-scuttle 
shaped bonnet, were unalterably cast down to the ground. 
She had neither parasol, reticule, nor any other article of any 
kind in her hands, which hung down passively by her sides as 
she walked. Her petticoats were so short as barely to meet 
the tops of the stout ankle-walking boots which she wore ; but 
the foot thus exposed was, though not small, handsomely- 
shaped ; and the boot was sufficiently well-made and well-fit- 
ting to show that it was so. The dress usually worn at that 
day had none of the modern amplitude ; and the outline of 
every female figure would have appeared, to eyes educated 
to the present fashion, to have an ungainly resemblance to a 
column. 6ut ; in the case of Patience, this appearance was 
caricatured. 

Upright as a column, slender and uniform in shape as one, 
and almost as rigidly stiff, Patience came on, looking neither 
to the left nor to the right, swiftly and bravely. Bravely, for 
the errand and the work she had in hand in truth needed 
bravery, and Patience was a brave woman — had that within 
her which, at need, could have made her a very brave woman. 
The love of pleasure, of ease, of comfort, the habit of enjoy- 
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ing these things, and the habitual expectation of finding 
them in one's path ; inexperience of suffering, and of the 
practice of looking suffering in the face, and of holding it to 
be a visitor never far off, and likely to make its appearance at 
any time; these are elements and conditions of cowardice, 
none of which made any part of the character of Patience. 
Suffering, of one sort or another, she habitually looked upon 
as the normal condition of her existence in this world. There 
was nothing new, or strange, or startling to her in being 
called on to meet any new phase of it. There had been, in- 
deed, some natural shrinking from the pain involved in the 
business she had now taken in hand. It had never for an 
instant occurred to the cold, stern, ascetic woman, to hesitate 
whether or no she should do what it seemed to her the Lord 
had put into her path of duty to do. Very narrow, very 
small, very low and inadequate were the notions out of which 
Patience Garstang evolved her theory of human duty. Such 
as the dictates derived from this theory were, no highest- 
souled hero, no heaven-supported martyr, could have more un- 
flinchingly marched forward with un deviating directness to 
the fulfilment of them. Swiftly and straightly she walked 
on from the point where the zigzag path down the cliff joined 
the beach towards the first houses of the town she dreaded, — 
swiftly and undeviatingly, till she came to the spot where the 
struggle had taken place. There, right in her path, she came 
upon a ghastly pool of blood. It was the spot where the 
slain man, Barnes, had lain bleeding his life away. The 
shock produced by the horrible sight was tremendous. The 
mere physical offence to the scrupulous and delicate purity of 
the personal habits of Patience was very painful to her. A 
strong loathing seized her ; pale as she was she became livid, 
her head swam round, and she feared that she should fall to 
the ground. Then the temptation to turn and run back up 
the steep path to the refuge of the strong, cold, dark walls of 
her home, was strong upon her ; to run thither and shut out 
the garish daylight, and the sights and the sounds of the out- 
side world, and be still and half-dead amid the ordinary and 
tranquil misery of her every-day life. 

There was no chance of her yielding to the temptation. 
The path of recognized duty lay forwards. Patience resolute- 
ly turned her face towards it. She forced herself oven to look 
on the blood that lay in the path before her. Why should she 
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Lave done so? That was not necessary to the discharge of 
her duty surely. The sole suggestion of the mind that 
prompted her to look would probably be found in the fact that 
it was especially disagreeable to her to do so. So much of 
that, which the conscience of Patience recommended to her as 
a duty, was painful, that her mind jumped readily to the con- 
clusion that what was specially painful to her to do must be of 
the nature of duty. She stepped aside just sufficiently to* 
avoid putting her foot in the ghastly pool that barred the 
path, and passed on her way. What exactly she was going to 
do, she did not know. She had been driven to come down 
from the Grange by her overwhelming anxiety to learn what 
had happened to the man whom she had seen felled by her 
brother's hand, and whether the absence of George from home 
was caused by anything connected with that deed. How ex- 
actly she was to set about obtaining the information she was 
in search of, was by no means clear to her. To anybody else 
it would have seemed the simplest thing in the world. In 
such a little place as Billinouth the facts she wanted to ascer- 
tain would necessarily have become known to all the town 
within a very short time after their occurrence. The first 
townsman she met would, doubtless, have been able to tell her 
all she was so tremblingly anxious to learn. To Patience it 
did not seem at all certain that this was the case. Had she 
been sure that the first man she met could have told her what 
she wanted to know, it would have been too dreadful to Pa- 
tience to have addressed the necessary questions to him. She 
could not have done it. She had some vague idea of going to 
the house of a woman, — a member of the little congregation 
of worshippers to which she belonged, — to whom she was in 
the habit of selling her eggs, and trying in some way to ascer- 
tain the truth by her means. When passing from the scattered 
cottages on the outskirts of the town into what gradually as- 
sumed the consistency of a street, she found herself entering 
Bill mou tli ; the absence of any other feasible plan forced her 
to the definite adoption of the only one she had been able to 
imagine, and almost mechanically she turned her steps towards 
the house in question. 

She had not proceeded far in this direction, before an acci- 
dental meeting forced the knowledge she was in quest of upon 
her, in a manner that was perhaps the most distasteful to her 
of any in which it could have reached her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PATIENCE AND LUCY. 

The way to the house Patience meant to go to lay through 
the churchyard of the little town. There was a flagged path- 
way across it among the closely packed graves; but it was 
little used, and the churchyard, save on Sundays, was a very 
solitary spot. The pathway was, as usual, quite deserted 
when Patience entered it by the turnstile, which opened on a 
lane at the other end of which was the main street of the town ; 
and she in some degree slackened her quick pace in order to 
proffifc by the solitude, for the better arrangement in her mind 
of the manner in which she should enter on the subject of her 
errand with her acquaintance. For to Patience the coming 
interview with the egg-dealer presented difficulties as great as 
any audience of emperor or pope ever suggested to the caution 
of a diplomatist. 

She was deeply meditating as she walked with her eyes on 
the flag-stones along the churchyard path, when she suddenly 
became aware of a woman coming in the opposite direction, as 
fast as ever she could walk ; faster indeed, for she broke into a 
run, at every two or three paces. Patience looked up startled 
and recognized the woman at once, though she had only seen 
her twice or thrice before in her life, and had never spoken to 
her. 

It was Lucy Baldock, the daughter of the old ship's carpen- 
ter at East Rock, and the sister of the man who had been res- 
cued at such fearful cost from the press-gang : pretty Lucy 
Baldock, gay, bright, laughter-loving Lucy Baldock, whose 
pretty face, charming trim-built figure, slender ankles and 
light feet, drew after her all the lads in Billinouth, but whose 
reputed flirtation with the heir of Linacre had caused the older, 
and more staid portion of the world she lived in to accompany 
the mention of her name with a certain amount of grave shak- 
ing of the head. 

Lucy Baldock was an abomination to Patience Garstang, the 
representative to her imagination of all the concentrated abom- 
inations with which the world outside the walls of the Grange 
was rife. She had heard ; probably, less of the gossip that con- 
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nected her name with that of Lord Saltash than any other : 
person at or in the neighborhood of Billmouth. But she was \ 
pretty, gay, and laughter-loving, and that was enough to make / 
her detestable to Patience. Not that Patience hated her be- j 
cause she herself was less pretty. At the bottom of the grim I 
ascetic woman's heart there was no grain of any such feeling. \ 
She would not for worlds have changed persons with Lucy / 
Baldock. All that Lucy represented was odious to Patience. I 

Had she dressed with due unbecomingness, and drawn down ' 
the corners of her mouth into a duly lugubrious expression, — ■ 
had she stepped heavily and sedately instead of tripping lightly 
— had she groaned instead of laughed through each hour of the 
twenty-four, — Patience would not have hated her for being 
beautiful, but she had heard George speak of her. She knew 
that she was often one at the pleasure-parties, which it was a 
grief to her that George should make a practice of sharing. 
For all this Patience regarded Lucy as little better than an 
incarnate*and special agent of the Evil One. , — 

The dress of Patience was not such as to make it possible to 
be said of her that she drew her garments around her to pre- 
vent them from being defiled by the chance touch of those of 
Lucy. The garments of Patience could not be more drawn 
round her than they always were. But the expression is a 
graphic one ; and Patience moved and felt as ladies do when 
they perform that evolution. She stepped aside and stood on 
the very edge of the flagstone path as bolt upright as a pillar, 
with her hands crossed in front of her, and her face averted. 

Lucy was neither gay, nor bright, nor laughter-dimpled, nor I 
tripping on the present occasion. She came along with a hur- \ 
ried and irregular step ; her neck-handkerchief was awry ; her ] 
hair hung down her cheeks in disorder; and her face was hag- / 
gard with terror and anxiety, and deadly pale. 

It was not till she had come very near to Patience that she 
seemed suddenly to recognize her. Then she stopped short, 
and after a moment of evident hesitation, she clasped her 
hands together, and turning towards the grim and shrinking 
figure of Patience, who seemed absolutely frightened at the 
girl's manifest intention of speaking to her, said, — 

" Oh, Miss Gars tang ! I beg your pardon. I — I — I am 
glad I met you. I am so out of breath. Oh dear ! " 

There was an altar-tomb close by the side of the path where 
Patience was standing, which prevented her from withdrawing 
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herself further away from the agitated girl who had placed her- 
self in the attitude of a suppliant before her. On this Lucy, 
who, what with running and agitation and distress, felt really 
as if she could hardly stand, threw herself down, little dream- 
ing that this nearer approach to the person she was addressing 
was a subject of alarm and offence. Patience retired one long 
step towards the end of the large slab which formed the table 
of the tomb, and there stood motionless and silent. 

" Don't you recollect me, Miss Garstang ? " said Lucy, sur- 
prised at the manner and the silence of Patience. " I am 
Lucy Baldock j and — and Oh, it is all so very, very dread- 
ful ; and I am so miserable — and so frightened ! " 

" Ay, young woman, there are many things dreadful," said 
Patience, grimly ; " it is well for you if you have found that 
out at last. What can you have to say to me ? " 

" Because it is you who can say that he did not mean to kill 
him. You know he did not ! It is because of the stick, you 

know, — Lord Saltash's stick. They are all saying Oh, 

dear, what will become of me ? " 

'*' Who has been killed ? " said Patience, crushing down into 
apparently stony tranquillity the horrible anxiety which was 
fluttering at her heart, and compelling herself by dint of an 
immense effort to speak with her usual slow and compassed 
harshness of manner. 

" Good God ! What, don't you know ? Did you not see it 
done ? The press-gang man. Tom Barnes his name was, 
they say. Did you not see him killed before your eyes ? " 

" I saw a man struck down ; I did not know that he was 
killed. Is the man that was struck dead then ? " Patience 
condescended to ask, involuntarily dropping her voice as she 
uttered the word " dead," despite all her efforts to speak in 
her usual monotonous and passionless tones. 

Lucy shook her head sadly, as she looked up with streaming 
eyes into the other's face ; and there was genuine compassion 
in her heart, in the midst of her own troubles, for the harsh 
grim woman she was speaking to, as she said, " He is dead. 
He died this morning from the effects of the blow." 

Patience felt, in her turn, that her legs were giving way 
under her; but she would not yield to a weakness which 
prompted her to sit down on the slab of stone by the side of 
Lucy Baldock. Stiffening herself by a strong effort of pride 
and Calvinistic stoicism, she stood still upright as a column $ 
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but her white lips moved without giving utterance to any 
sound. 

"But he did not mean to kill him," continued Lucy. "It 
is certain that he did not mean to do him real harm. Only 
that stick ! But he did not know." 

" But the other knew ; the man they call Lord Saltash knew 
— he who put the murderous weapon into my brother's hand. 
Let him come forward and take his share of the consequences," 
said Patience, angry with herself for finding herself thus led 
into conversation with Lucy Baldock against her will. 

Again Lucy looked up into the hard eyes, which would not 
meet hers, as she said, with a fresh and yet more violent burst 
of passionate weeping, and piteously shaking her head, — "No 
consequences can never hurt him no more. Lord Saltash died 
this morning, much the same time as the other died." 

" Lord Saltash dead ! " exclaimed Patience, startled for a 
moment out of her systematic coldness ; " that young man 
dead too ! The Lord gave ; and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord ! " 

" The pistol-shot killed him. And all for And the Earl 

Ah, to think that But for Mr. George, it's a mercy 

that you can speak to having seen the stick put into his hand, 
and that he did not know the nature of it. They say that 
that makes all the difference," said Lucy, looking wistfully 
into her companion's hard face. 

" What are the Lord's mercies, and what are His chastise- 
ments, you know little, young woman, as seems to me ; for that 
is a knowledge vouchsafed only to those who have found Him. 
What I can say is, that George Garstang did know full well 
the murtherous nature of the stick he took from the hands of 
Lord Saltash," said Patience, speaking the words very slowly, 
and as if they were squeezed out of her thin and white lips 
by some power independent of her own will. 

" Hush ! hush ! for dear heaven's sake," cried Lucy, looking 
hurriedly around her with scared eyes. " You don't know 
what you are saying. I tell you, Patience Garstang," she 
continued, as, springing suddenly from the stone slah, she 
seized Patience by the wrist, and poured the words into her 
ear, as Patience vainly strove to shrink away from her, rapidly, 
and in a low, but intensely earnest, voice, — " I tell you, Pa- 
tience Garstang, that they say that if it wasn't that he knew 
nothing of the nature of such a stick as that, he would be 
7 
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found guilty Ot murder, as sure as ever he goes up for trial. 
He did not know what a blow that stick could give." 

"I tell you, woman, that he did know it full well. J know 
it I am she who can prove it — 1, his sister/ I heard with 
my ears. I heard him say, that if he were to give a man a 
blow with that stick, the man who got it would never want 
another, — that it was an instrument sure to inflict death on 
him against whom it should be used. I see it all now. Now 
I see the providence of the Lord, which commanded me to fol- 
low my brother, and caused mine ears to hear the words which 
make him a murderer. ' The right hand of the Lord has been 
stretched out, and he has brought to pass terrible things.' 
Thanks be to Thee, Lord, who still givest thy servant 
strength to say, 6 Blessed be the name of the Lord ! ' " 

Lucy's face fell into an open-mouthed look of blank and 
scared amazement, which gradually, as she sat looking up at 
the rigid standing figure of Patience, assumed the expression 
of a new and more vague and awful sort of terror. She, like 
everybody else in Bill mouth and its neighborhood, had heard 
of the mysterious brand of madness which was supposed to 
mark every member of the family at the Grange : and now 
she fully thought that the strange-mannered and strange- 
spoken figure before her was that of a mad woman. Her first 
impulse, as this idea entered into her head was to jump up 
from her seat and run away ; but there seemed to Lucy to be 
a sort of guarantee in the pious strain of the woman's talk 
that she had it not in her mind to do her any bodily harm ; 
and the need of making her comprehend the nature and effect 
of the words she had just uttered seemed very urgent, for she 
imagined that Patience was ignorant of this ; and she, Lucy, 
had just heard the whole matter discussed between old Dr. 
Bartram and the clerk to the magistrates. 

Lucy had, after much struggling with her timidity, ven- 
tured to steal forth to the house of the old Doctor under pre- 
tence of asking for a lotion or a plaster for the bruises her 
brother had received from the press-gang. Her real motive 
had been to learn what he had to tell of Lord Saltash. All 
Billmouth knew that he had been summoned to the Park in 
the night, and had remained there till after the Earl's return 
in the morning. From him Lucy had learned the fatal result 
of the wound the young man had received, and she on her 
side had been subjected to a cross-examination as to the facta 
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of the unfortunate struggle. The clerk to the magistrates — 
an old crony of Bartram's — had come into the Doctor's house, 
which was near the Town-hall, immediately after the commit- 
tal of George, big with the fresh and interesting news of 
what had been done at the magistrates' meeting, and finding 
Lucy there, and learning from Bartram that she had been 
present at the fatal fray, had eagerly joined with the old Doc- 
tor in getting out of her all she had to tell on the subject. 
There was no difficulty in doing so — Lucy, believing that all 
she could tell went towards the exculpation of everybody con- 
cerned in the unfortunate business, was a willing witness. 

She told how her brother had been " pressed " while she 
had been returning with him from visiting a friend ; her ter- 
rible distress ; the altogether unexpected appearance of Lord 
Saltash and George* Garstang on the scene, coming suddenly 
within sight of it as they rounded the base of the Garstang 
Cliff, coming along the beach from the westward ; the extreme 
suddenness of their interference, and the rapidity, quick as 
thought almost, with which all that had happened had taken 
place ; the felling of the two men with two blows only by 
Garstang; the pistol-shot, which had wounded Lord Saltash 
at the same moment, and her brother's almost simultaneous 
escape. To the close and careful questions of the clerk she 
had replied willingly, and with perfect truth ; she had told 
him very positively that Garstang had held in his hand the 
stick with which he had given the two blows, one of which 
had proved fatal, at the time when he and Lord Saltash came 
round the base of the cliff; that she was quite sure, and could 
8 wear, that he had not received or taken it into his hand after 
or at the moment of coming within sight of the affray. 
Then she had heard the clerk pointing out to old Bartram 
that a blow so given and under such circumstances, even 
though it should unhappily kill, would not amount to murder, 
unless indeed the peculiar and deadly nature of the stick used 
should give the deed that character. Whether or no that cir- 
cumstance should and would be held to have given the charac- 
ter of murder to the deed done by George Garstang, would, 
he said, in all probability depend upon the question of his 
knowledge of and familiarity with the weapon. 

All this Lucy had drank in with greedy ears, and was going 
towards her home from the Doctor-'s house with the burden of 
the sad tidings she had learned there, when she met Patience 
on the churchyard path. 
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She was therefore fully aware of the fatal nature of the 
declaration which Patience had just made, and saw with per- 
fect clearness the urgent necessity of making her comprehend 
the meaning and bearing of the words which she had heard 
her brother utter, and the consequences which would follow 
from her declaration that she had so heard them, before she 
should have repeated them to others. It never for an instant 
occurred to her that anybody, much less a sister, would dream 
of making such an admission when once informed of the gist 
of it. Of course the bouuden duty of any good kind Chris- 
tian soul in such circumstances would be to swear stoutly that 
they had no reason whatever to believe that the accused man 
had any such damning knowledge, had, on the contrary, every 
certainty that he was iguorant of it. Lucy would have so 
sworn, would have denied on oath having heard any of those 
fatal words, with an approving conscience, and kneeling by 
her bed-side in her little chamber that same night would have 
in all innocence thanked God for the good deed it had been in 
her power to do. That was the morality of her day and 
sphere. And the notion that the mere love of speaking the 
truth, — and that in a court of justice too, where of course 
one's duty was to beat the cruel law and lawyers if possible, 
— could induce any human being to swear away a life, and 
that a brother's life, was no more conceivable 4 by her mind 
than the idea of lighting London streets by gas was to the 
minds of the philosophers her contemporaries. 

So gathering up all her courage, she said in reply to the 
strange words Patience had uttered : " Yes, Miss Garstang, I 
do bless God that I met you here afore you said what you 
have just told me to anybody else. Miss Patience, Pve been 
a hearing but now what the lawyers say about it. As sure as 
you and I stand here in this churchyard, them words as you 
spoke just now will hang your brother George if so be as they 
be known ! " 

Lucy spoke these words with an earnestness of manner that 
was intense, in her eagerness to impress the import of them 
on her hearer. She imagined that all that was needed to en- 
sure the silence on the part of Patience, which was so abso- 
lutely necessary, was to make her mind comprehend the real 
circumstances and state of the case. But she had misgivings 
whether the condition of Miss Gars tang's intellect might not 
be too unsound to admit of her rightly understanding this. 
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Patience had at a glance comprehended the whole nature 
of the case, and the bearing of the circumstances, and the 
fatal force and effect of the words she had overheard her 
brother speak, far more completely and entirely than Lucy 
did. A low deep groan, sounding as if it had been mechan- 
ically pressed forth from her bosom by the weight of agony, 
escaped her in response to Lucy's words. 

" Miss Patience," said she eagerly in reply to this moan of 
pain, "you know no living soul but yourself heard them 
words ; no living soul," she added with a great sob, " for the 
other ears that heard them can hear no more. Everybody 
knows that that terrible stick belonged to Lord Saltash, and 
not to your brother ; and can say that he never saw such an 
one before, and knew nothing about it. That's all they want 
to know ! But them words as you spoke just now would 
hang him, — would hang your brother, Miss Patience, so sure 
as ever you speak them again ! Jtever, as you hope for 
heaven, let them pass your lips again. 

" Woman, woman ! " began Patience ; but the immensity 
of the chasm that yawned between her mind and that of the 
person she was addressing, and the hopelessness of enabling 
the latter to see the circumstances and the necessities of the 
case from her point of view, presented themselves so vividly 
to her mind that she gave up the attempt, and broke off 
speaking abruptly. Joining together the two palms of her 
hands, she stood for a minute or two raising to heaven her 
dead white face, in the well-cut features of which there was a 
tragedy legible of no ordinary intensity. She remained thus 
utterly motionless for awhile. Then her white lips moved ; 
and she said slowly and lowly : — 

" O Lord — my God, I see and know thy outstretched arm. 
Chasten me not in thine anger, Lord, lest thou bring me to 
nothing. If this cup might pass from me — Nevertheless, O 
Lord, not my will but thine be done." 

And having thus spoken, she turned without further word ; 
and retracing her steps by the way she had come, quitted the 
churchyard on her way home, leaving Lucy strongly per- 
suaded that she was in truth wholly out of her mind ; and 
that the best chance, * as regarded the testimony, which she 
might give if called upon — as she, in all probability, would be 
— at her brother's trial, lay in the hope that she might be re- 
garded as so unsound of mind as to render her evidence null 
and void. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LAWYER AND CLIENT. 

Wilfred Garstang was sitting, about a week after the 
circumstances had happened which hare been related in the 
foregoing pages, in conference with Mr. Sligo, of the firm of 
Slowcomb and Sligo, solicitors in the city of Silchester. Slow- 
comb and Sligo was the style and title of an old-established 
and very highly-respected firm of solicitors, the professional 
house of, perhaps, the highest standing in the county of Sill- 
shire. They were not entrusted with the Crown business at 
Silchester, and, indeed, laid themselves out but very little for 
criminal business of any kind at all. The elder partner — old 
Slow, as he was universally called in Silchester — would, proba- 
bly, have rather resented the notion that he had any profes- 
sional knowledge of criminal law at all. He was proud of 
being able to tell you the history of the descent of pretty 
nearly every acre of land in the county for the last three hun- 
dred years, and he laid claim to the possession of a competent 
share of the legal knowledge specially necessary to a real 
property lawyer ; but he never meddled with affairs on " the 
Crown side," was not particularly anxious that the firm should 
have much to do with that class of business, and would very 
peremptorily hand over to Mr. Sligo any matters of the sort * 
with which the firm could not decline to meddle. 

Mr. Sligo was a very different sort of man from his much 
elder partner. He was the son of a deceased junior partner of 
old Slow, who would not, probably, under other circumstances, 
have selected Mr. Sligo as a partner. Mr. Sligo was, however, 
a good attorney ; a London-bred man — active, intelligent, 
acute ; a man of the new school as essentially as old Slow was 
a man of the old. The two men were, indeed, whimsically 
contrasted. Young Sligo was as rapid as old Slow was slow. 
Nothing could be more different than the outward style and 
appearance of the two men. Old Slow wore a suit of unchang- 
ing black, powder, breeches, black silk stockings, magnificent 
shirt-frill, and a huge watch-chain and seals dangling from a 
fob placed in the old-fashioned position under the waistband. 
He looked perfectly in his projjfer place in the bishop's dining- 
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room, where, in fact, he might often be seen. Mr. Sligo would 
certainly have appeared somewhat out of place in such lati- 
tudes. He affected a green cutaway coat, blue neckhandker- 
chief, drab trousers, and a white hat stuck on one side of his 
head — an object of great aversion to his senior partner. He 
was a sparely-built, thin-faced man, with a restless eye and 
sharp incisive speech ; whereas old Slow was portly, ponderous 
in manner as well as in person, and could not by any possible 
combination of circumstances be hurried into expressing him- 
self without his usual deliberation and verbose circumlocution. 

Probably both partners were equally useful to the interests 
of the firm, each in his own way. Mr. Sligo was certainly an 
experienced Old Bailey attorney ; and Wilfred Gars tang, in 
s the extremity and bitterness of the terrible affliction which 
had fallen upon the family, thought himself fortunate in being 
able to entrust his brother's defence to a firm of such high 
standing and unimpeachable respectability. 

Wilfred Garstang had gone up to Silchester on the third 
day after the committal of his brother. He would have hur- 
ried thither at once, had it been possible for him to leave the 
rest of the family so immediately ; but the dreadful news had 
to be broken to his father and mother as cautiously as possible. 
Wilfred had dreaded the immediate effect that this new blow 
might produce upon his father. The result was different from 
what he had expected. One might almost have been tempted 
to imagine that the old man had been anticipating such a 
misfortune ; that by some mysterious process of second sight 
he had been aware of the blow which the future was prepar- 
ing for him before it fell. So little did his grief partake of 
the nature of surprise ; so utterly prostrate and dead was the 
unresisting resignation with which he received the terrible 
tidings. 

He uttered a low quivering moan, like that which an extra 
pang wrenches from a sufferer almost too weak to give any 
expression to his chronic sense of pain, and then slowly bow- 
ing his head, said,-* 

"Hal That is how it comes, is it? It could not come 
worse, Willy ; could not come worse. Of course. Yes ! How- 
ever late ! however late 1 It could not be much longer in 
coming, you know, or I should have been off But it has 
caught me. Of course it has caught me." 

Wilfred had also some long conversation with his sister, in 
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the course of which he learned all the facts of which she had 
been witness while surreptitiously following George during his 
walk with Lord Saltash. Wilfred was very angry with her. 
But he knew well how worse than useless it would be to man- 
ifest his displeasure to Patience in any way. Besides, there 
was a feeling in Wilfred's heart much akin to that which 
made his father accept the tidings of misfortune as he did ; a 
feeling that it was only what was to be expected, — that it 
was the fulfilment of a doom of which they had known 
before. 

Nevertheless, he had been much shocked at finding that 
Patience had overheard such words from George, and that the 
effect of them would be to give a fatal character to the deed, 
which followed them that would not otherwise have necessarily 
attached to it. He knew Patience well enotTgh to feel quite 
sure that, if questioned upon the subject, no human considera- 
tion would avail to induce her to affirm that she had not heard 
that which she had heard. The only hope was that she might 
not be so questioned. Nothing had been said at the magis- 
trates' meeting, when George had been committed, about Pa- 
tience, or her presence on the scene of the affray ; and Wilfred 
imagined that this circumstance afforded good ground to hope 
that no inquiry might be made into that portion of the facts. 

The first necessity was, however, to employ some lawyer to 
undertake the defence. With some difficulty — so complete 
was the social isolation in which the family at the Grange, all 
save George, lived among their neighbors — Wilfred had pro- 
cured from one of the friends of his brother an introduction to 
Messrs. Slowcomb and Sligo, which had sufficed to obtain for 
him immediate admission to the little room at the office in 
the High Street at Silchester, on which was painted in white 
letters, " Mr. Sligo." 

" The letter I brought to the firm of Slowcomb and Sligo 

, ,? began Wilfred, after he had elaborately bowed to Mr. 

Sligo, with far too slow an enunciation for that rapid gentle- 
man to allow him to proceed any further. 

" Prefer to see Slowcomb — senior partner — more satisfactory, 
perhaps— nature of business ? Mr. Slowcomb does not often 
see strangers; you'll excuse me Mr. — a — Garstang," said 
Sligo, glancing at the letter of introduction which lay open on 
his table. 

" Mr. Sligo," commenced Wilfred again, " it is a circum- 
stance of a very painful character which has caused me " 
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"Naturally, my dear sir, naturally so; quite the common 
course of things ; the circumstances that make people apply 
to a lawyer are rarely pleasant ones. That's the misfortune 
of our profession Mr. — a — Garstang, just like the doctors for 
that. What are the symptoms, eh ? Obliged to make that 
the first question," rattled Mr. Sligo, putting his head on one 
side and shutting one eye. 

" Well, sir ; my brother George, now lying in Silchester 
gaol, was an intimate friend of the late Lord Saltash " 

u Indeed, sir ! Died the other day, — heard of it only yester- 
day. Strange reports about the cause of his death. Very sad 
thing, very ; last heir ! — (Jo on, my dear sir 5 you have all my 
attention." 

" My brother and Lord Saltash were returning late in the 
evening from visiting the officers of a King's ship lying off 
Bill mouth, when they quite suddenly and unexpectedly came 
in sight of a party of four men, members of a press-gang who 
were in the act of capturing a Billmouth man, in whom, it 
seems, his lordship had some interest. The man's sister was 
present, and implored Lord Saltash and my brother, as they 
came in sight, to rescue her brother. They both rushed for- 
ward to do so. My brother had a stick in his hand, with 
which he, with two blows right and left, knocked down two of 
the press-gang men. The captured man jumped up from the 
ground and ran off. In the same instant, Lord Saltash 
received a pistol-shot in the shoulder, from one of the other 
men of the party, from the consequences of which he died the 
following morning. One of the men whom my brother had 
felled to the ground also died from the effect of the blow the 
next morning. For that my brother has been committed to 
gaol for murder." 

" Murder ! pooh, pooh, all stuff and nonsense, Mr. Garstang ! 
Case of manslaughter, and not a bad one either. These blun- 
der-headed old blockheads at Billmouth ought to have admit- 
ted your brother to bail. We shall soon put all that to rig] its. 
Wish we could as easily put poor Lord Saltash on his legs 
again." 

" It is a very great consolation, Mr. Sligo," commenced 
Wilfred, who felt as if a mountain were removed from his 
breast, and a new dawn of hope and bright future possibilities 
opening before him, — " a greater comfort than you can ima- 
gine." 
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" Glad to have it in my power, sir ; we shall soon put this 
matter to-rights ; it will be my business, Mr. Garstang. My 
partner, Mr. Slowcomb,— old Slow the Silcliester folks call 
him ; ha ! ha ! ha ! — does not meddle with Crown side busi- 
ness. I, James Sligo, at your service, shall have the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. George Garstang through this little matter," rattled 
Mr. Sligo, taking his white hat off the corner of his head, and 
replacing it with an elegant bow, as he spoke. Evidently the 
mention of the acquaintanceship between the accused man 
and the late Lord Saltash, had produced a very sensible effect 
on the junior partner of the firm of Slowcomb and Sligo. 

" And now, sir," he continued, " I must trouble you with a 
few more questions ; and then we shall see our way clearly. 
Tour brother, you say, carried a stick in his hand, when he 
came unexpectedly on the struggle between the press-gang 
and their capture ; — the stick, in fact, with which the unlucky 
blow was struck ? " 

"He did, sir; it was not his habit to carry a stick. 
That which he had in his hand at the time belonged to Lord 
Saltash, and had been put by his lordship into my brother's 
hand a little time previously." 

" Humph ! humph ! I should have preferred for choice that it 
had been George Garstang's habit to carry a stick. However, 
it is clear that he had it in his hand before he came within 
sight of the affray, and when he had no sort of anticipation of 
anything of the sort ? " 

" Clearly so, sir ; certainly ; there is no doubt at all about 
that," replied Wilfred. 

"And why, allow me to ask," said Mr. Sligo, after a 
minute's thought, " why did Lord Saltash put his stick into 
your brother's hands ? How came he to do so ? What was 
his motive for it ? " 

" It was a very peculiar stick. There had been some talk 
between Lord Saltash and my brother, more jestingly, I fancy, 
than anything else, about the facility with which anybody, 
having an interest in doing so, might make away with a man 
on that solitary beach. Upon which Lord Saltash observed 
that he was not so unarmed as he seemed, and gave my 
brother his stick that he might feel how efficient a weapon it 
was." 

" Oh ! the stick was handed to your brother that he might 
judge by having it in his hand how efficient a weapon it 
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was ? " said Mr. Sligo, over whose face a slight expression of 
gravity had crept, like a cloud over a sunny sky, during his 
client's last sentences. 

" Exactly that. It was a very slight-looking stick, which 
did not appear to he capable of giving a serious blow. But, as 
I have since learned, when taken in the hand it was found to 
be far more formidable than it seemed, being formed of some 
elastic material, with a heavy knob attached to it," said Wil- 
fred, speaking with evident uneasiness and anxiety. 

" I see, Mr. Garstang, I see," said the lawyer, over whose 
manner also a visible change had come ; " It was what is com- 
monly called a life-preserver, — because it is specially adapted 
for destroying life, I suppose. May I ask if you are aware 
where the instrument in question is at this present time ? " 

" In the custody of the magistrates at Billmouth, I pre- 
sume" said Wilfred. " I know that it was produced when 
my brother was committed; and that it remained in the 
hands of their clerk." 

Mr. Sligo remained silent an unusually long time for him, 
and bit his nails meditatively. 

"You speak of this stick, Mr. Garstang, as if such a 
weapon was perfectly new to you. Do you suppose that the 
nature of it was equally unknown to your brother ? " he said 
at last, looking keenly into his client's eyes as he spoke. 

" I have no doubt of it, sir," said Wilfred, in reply eagerly ; 
" I never saw such a contrivance in my life, and I have no 
sort of doubt that it was the first thing of the sort my brother 
had ever seen." 

Again there was a silence of some minutes, during which the 
lawyer jumped up from his seat, and walked up and down the 
little room three or four times, alternately biting. his nails and 
thrusting his hand into the pockets of his trousers. Sudden 
he came to a standstill, immediately opposite Wilfred's chair, 
and said, with a gravity of manner which was very strongly 
contrasted with the levity which had previously marked his 
tone : 

" Mr. Garstang, between us, as between legal adviser and 
client, it is absolutely necessary that there should be the most 
unreserved confidence. It is my duty to tell you, that the 
circumstances you have now communicated to me change the 
aspect of the case very materially ; and give it, I must say, a 
very serious — yes, a very disagreeable appearance." 
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Wilfred's face fell painfully, and the expression of it was 
immediately observed by the sharp-eyed lawyer. 

" It would be very wrong in me," he said " not to make you 
aware of the full gravity of the circumstances, Mr. Garstang. 
You see, when you first spoke, the aspect of the case seemed 
very different. A sudden affray, unexpected, without special 
malice, a blow with an ordinary stick, ordinarily carried in 
the hand, followed by the death of the person struck, contrary 
to all presumable probability, and to all presumable intention 
on the part of him who gave the blow. Such a combination 
of circumstances would not constitute a case of murder. But 
— it is impossible not to see that the facts, as you now state 
them — assume — ahem — a very different appearance." 

" It is abundantly certain that my brother had no purpose 
to kill this man ; no malice against him," said Wilfred, look- 
ing up into Mr. Sligo's face, as pale as death, and with an ex- 
pression of infinite agony in his eye. 

" Doubtless, my dear sir, doubtless ! But — if you do that 
to any man which might presumably be expected to cause his 
death, the law assumes that you meant to kill him, and that is 
malice. Even if the circumstances are such as to show that 
you were reckless whether you killed a man or not, and 
chanced to kill one, the law would impute malice to you. Or- 
dinary blows over the head with ordinary sticks do not kill 
men ; and such a blow would not therefore be taken to prove 
that the giver of it, especially if striking suddenly, and in 
chance medley, was reckless whether he killed or not. The 
idea of causing death is too far off from the giving of a 
simple blow, with a simple stick. But blows from such a 
weapon as that which your brother unfortunately carried, do 
kill ; are eminently calculated to kill. Besides that, the use 
of the weapon in question is always regarded by the court with 
especial disfavor and suspicion. It is a secret weapon ; a 
treacherous weapon, so to speak ; a weapon which has capabil- 
ities of injury in it not apparent to the eye. I would rather 
that your brother had happened to have a pistol in his hand, 
and had shot the man with it." 

" But my brother was ignorant of the properties of the 
stick in question. He had never seen such a thing before. 
He had only had it in his hand a few minutes. It was a 
mere chance that it had remained in his hand." 

" Unfortunately, we cannot prove anything as to that fact 
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The only person whose evidence could go to that point, Lord 
Saltash, is dead. It is a very unfortunate circumstance." 

" That is not the case," cried Wilfred, eagerly and hurried- 
ly. " As it happens, strangely enough, there is other evidence 
to the manner and the moment of the stick being put into my 
brother's hand by Lord Saltash." 

Then Wilfred proceeded, not without some embarrassment 
and reluctance, to relate the circumstances which had led his 
sister Patience to be so far present as to be able to give evi- 
dence on this point. 

Mr. Sligo listened with very close attention to his client's 
narrative. 

" These are very important facts, Mr. Garstang," he said ; 
11 most important. I wonder that you did not mention your 
sister's presence in your first statement of the circumstances. 
Probably she may be able to tell us something of what passed 
between the two gentlemen on the occasion, which would go to 
show that Mr. George Garstang was altogether ignorant of the 
use and capabilities of the weapon." 

Wilfred looked up at his questioner with an agony and 
strong terror in his face, which might have seemed as if he 
was being detected in some secret guilt For an instant his 
dry lips moved without uttering any sound. The gist and 
tenor of the observations which Mr. Sligo had been making on 
the bearing of the case had fully opened his eyes to the deadly 
significance of the words Patience had overheard her brother 
utter. His first impulse was to conceal the damning fact in 
utter silence ; to breathe it not to any human being, and trust 
to the fact that one only living creature had heard the words. 
A moment's consideration showed him the folly of concealing 
anything from his defender. 

" Patience — my sister," he said, slowly and painfully, " did 
hear words that George said when he took the stick into his 
hand." 

" Yes," said Mr. Sligo, eagerly and encouragingly ; " what 
was it she heard ? " he asked, rubbing his hands together, and 
expecting the coming communication with his head on one side 
and one eye knowingly closed. 

Wilfred groaned audibly. 

u Patience heard George say," he went on, forcing the words 
out of his lips, " that one blow from such a stick as that would 
be the quietus of any man ; that if he ever struck a man with 
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it, the man would never need a second blow ; that it would 
give a blow to fell an ox with." 

" Mr. Garstang ! " exclaimed the lawyer perfectly aghast ; 
" let me tell you at once, that those words given in evidence in 
court would hang your brother as surely as he is now in Sil- 
chester gaol. We cannot be too thankful 4;hat no ear heard 
them, save that of your sister ; it must be explained to her 
that she overheard amiss, that she mistook the sense of the 
words. Probably in reply to Lord Saltash's observation that 
he carried that stick for his protection, your brother observed 
that such a twig as that was not sufficient to hurt any man, 
that nobody could get a quietus from a tap with that ; that 
what his lordship ought to carry was such a stick as would 
serve to give a bullock a knock-down blow. Doubtless Miss 
Garstang will remember on reflection that this was the sense 
of what she overheard, and we must call her to give evidence 
to this effect; which joined to evidence showing that your 
brother had never had such a thing in his hand before in his 
life, may I hope, pulLas' through. But it is an ugly business, 
Mr. Garstang, I don't conceal from you, — very ugly! The 
courts don't like secret weapons." 

" You don't know Patience, Mr. Sligo," said Wilfred in a 
very low voice ; " I greatly, very greatly fear — I think that it 
will be best not to call her to give evidence in court at all." 

"You don't mean that she would object to see the thing in 
its true light ; you can't mean, sir, that your sister would wish 
to give evidence that must pat a halter round her brother's 
neck," cried Mr. Sligo. 

" I mean," said Wilfred, still speaking in the same low, 
slow, constrained voice, "that if my sister is examined in 
court, I fear — indeed I am sure — that no earthly power or con- 
sideration will prevent her from repeating the words she heard 
George say, exactly as she heard them." 

" Well, Mr. Garstang," rejoined the lawyer, himself looking 
pale and agitated, "I can only tell you this that if those 
words are given in evidence in court, your sister will have hung 
her brother as much as if she had put the halter round his 
neck with her own fingers ! " And the lawyer walked up and 
down his little room with quick and angry steps. 

Wilfred only groaned aloud again. 

"But it is all nonsense," resumed Mr. Sligo; "such a 
thing was never heard o£ that a sister should go into court 
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and swear her brother's life away, and that on the strength of 
words overheard from a distance ! Oh ! it is too monstrous ! 
Of course, when she is duly instructed, Miss Garetang will be 
aware that it is at least equally likely that she did not accu- 
rately hear, and that the words spoken were in fact as I have 
suggested. Why of course it was so ; the thing is clear." 

Wilfred shook his head despondingly. 

" I fear," said he, " I fear with a dreadful fear, that it will 
be impossible to persuade Patience that she heard amiss, or to 
induce her to report what she heard otherwise than as it 
struck her ears." 

"Then I wash my hands of the matter," cried Mr. Sligo, 
throwing himself into his arm-chair with an expression of ex- 
treme disgust. " It would be as well to let Miss Garstang 
understand that she will be looked upon from one end of Eng- 
land to the other as her brother's executioner. If Mr. Gar- 
stang is my client, and such evidence were given by his sis- 
ter, I should set up a plea that she was mad ! " 

A black cloud gathered over Wilfred's face, as the other 
spoke; and he looked up at the unconscious lawyer with a 
dangerous-looking scowl on his face, of which Sligo did not at 
all comprehend the meaning, and of which he took small 
heed. 

" But, as I said before," he resumed, " it is impossible to 
suppose such a thing. I must see Miss Patience Garstang 
myself. I will not doubt that she will give her evidence as a 
well-intentioned and discreet young lady should do." 

" Would it not be better, perhaps, to avoid calling my sis- 
ter into court at all ; and to content ourselves with proving 
that George was wholly ignorant of the use of any such 
weapon as that Lord Saltash put into his hand for the first 
time ? " said Wilfred pleadingly. 

" Better far, of course that she should be anywhere rather 
than come into court to give such evidence as you have spoken 
of. But how are we to prevent the prosecution from getting 
hold of her ? If she is determined to hang her brother they 
will give her the opportunity of doing it, never fear. Who 
knows that she was following your brother all the time ? " he 
asked reflectingly. 

"Probably nobody but ourselves," replied Wilfred; "but 
the press-gang men, — the three survivors of them, — the res- 
cued man, and his sister all know that she was present at the 
affray, and saw the fatal blow given." 
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Mr. Sligo shook his head. u If we do not call her they will," 
he said. " If she is not on our side, she will be against us — 
against her brother. I must see Miss Garstang. I will not 
believe that it will be impossible to make her hear reason on 
this point. " 

"I trust you may be more successful than I think," said 
Wilfred with a deep sigh. 

" If I am not, Mr. Garstang, I give you fair notice that the 
result will be a disastrous one. I have not said one word upon 
this point which is one whit stronger than I fully and entirely 
mean. I should not be doing my duty if I were to attempt to 
conceal it from you. Those words, which your sister fancies 
she overheard your brother speak, but which in all probability, 
were never uttered, must not be repeated in court. If they 
are you may prepare for the worst." 

" If you judge it to be desirable to see my sister, Mr. Sligo, 
when should you purpose doing so ? Would it be better that 
she should come to you here ? " 

" No, I think not. I will call upon Miss Garstang at Bill- 
mouth. There are many reasons which make it desirable that 
I should pay a visit to the spot. Circumstances may occur 
to me — opportunities of — by the way, do you know, Mr. Gar- 
stang, whether anybody for the prosecution has been down 
yet ? whether any inquiries have been made, quietly perhaps, 
you understand? Borers and Lorpent have most of the 
Crown business. Very good and respectable people. Do you 
know whether any of them or anybody employed by them has 
been down yet ? " 

" Not that I am aware of, sir ; I did not know that any 
such step would be taken," replied Wilfred. 

u Yes ; that is the way in which such matters are managed. 
But it might very well be that they may have been making 
their inquiries without anything of it having come to your 
ears." 

" When do you think it might suit you to run down to Bill- 
mouth, Mr. Sligo ? We live at the Grange, not far from the 
town, but on the top of a hill very high above it. If — we could 
offer you hospitality — >" said Wilfred, somewhat hesitatingly ; 
for, as may be readily understood, he felt very doubtful about 
bringing any stranger into the midst of so strange and peculiar 
a household as that of his home. 

"No j many thanks, Mr. Garstang. That would not be 
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desirable for various reasons. I must move about and see 
what is to be done independently, and without proclaiming to 
all the country-side what I am there for ; as I should do if I 
were your visitor. No ! thanks all the same. Let me see — 
will you excuse me a minute ? " 

Mr. Sligo put a paper into his client's band, and ran into 
the neighboring room, on the door of which was painted in 
letters similar to those which adorned his own, " Mr. Slow- 
comb." He remained there considerably more than a minute, 
and more than ten minutes. It was of no more use to pour a 
story into Mr. Slowcomb's ears faster than bis mind chose to 
receive it than it is to attempt to pour water into a bottle in a 
stream larger than the bottle's neck. The words all ran over 
to waste ; and the operation had to be repeated. It took 
mucb longer, therefore, to make old Slow comprehend the out- 
line of Mr. Garstang's case, than Mr. Sligo would have needed 
to tell it five times over. 

" Well, Sligo, you know more about these matters than I do. 
To me it seems as if Mr. — a — what's-his-name — Garstang ; — 
I fancy I know that name in the north of Sillshire — has com- 
mitted as undeniable murder as ever a man did ; and that he 
will assuredly be hung for it. However, it is right, of course, 
that the case should be defended; for you see, Sligo, the 
theory of our law upon the matter I take to be this " 

" It is the practice, sir, any way ; excuse me, Mr. Slowcomb ; 
tbe poor man is waiting for me in the next room. When do 
you think I could run down ? Is there anything to prevent 
my going on Saturday ? I could be back here by Tuesday 
morning, and turn the Sundaj' to use." 

" There ! that's the sort of thing that comes of meddling 
witb criminal business ; " said old Slow, pettishly; 

"You know of nothing, then, to prevent my running down 
to Bill mouth on Saturday ? " rejoined Sligo, briefly. 

"No, no, I thiuk not; nothing that I am aware of." 

" Then I will go and tell Mr. Garstang that I will do so," 
answered Sligo, hurrying out of the room, and leaving Mr. 
Slowcomb with a feeling of being hurried till he was out of 
breath by the disagreeable and vulgar necessities of " criminal 
business." 

In the county paper which Mr. Sligo had put into Wilfred's 
hand to amuse him while he was left waiting, the amusement 
he had found was an account of the fray at the foot of the 
8 
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Garstang Cliff at Billmouth, with the death of Lord Saltash, 
and the "shocking murder" of the press-gang man, "engaged 
in his duty to his king and country, in providing the means of 
defence for our hearths and homes from the insidious foe who 
is prowling around our coasts, by a desperado of the name of 
Garstang." And the editorial "we" understand that "some 
very strange and deplorable circumstances would be brought to 
light on the trial, showing how the unfortunate young noble- 
man had been led into this unhappy affair by the prisoner, who 
had thus requited the never-sufficiently-to-be-lamented conde- 
scension with which he had been treated by the late son of his 
landlord." 

" There," said Wilfred, pointing out the paragraph to the 
notice of Mr. Sligo, on his returning into the room ; " there ! 
that is a mass of falsehoods. I don't know whether any notice 
ought to be taken of it." 

" Oh, this sort of thing is always said and written. This is 
a Tory print. Some Radical paper will say that your brother 
was led into the mess by Lord Saltash. Don't fash your mind 
about this sort of thing. It may serve to give me a hint or 
two. We can throw back again as good as they pelt us with. 
Well, then, let it so remain. I will run down to Billmouth on 
Saturday. Take you no notice of me at all. If I see good to 
call on you at the Grange, I will do so. If I do not, do not 
you seek to meet me. For the present, I have one only thing 
to impress upon you. Strive " — and here Mr. Sligo lowered 
his voice to an impressive whisper — " strive, as for dear life, to 
make your sister listen to reason on that point And now, my 
good sir, I need not detain you longer. You may depend upon 
no stone being left unturned, and no effort spared, to pull your 
brother through. But it is an ugly business. I can't deny it. 
It has an ugly look." 

" Will it not be necessary to employ some counsel ? " said 
Wilfred, lingeringly, as he stood at the door. 

" Will it not be necessary ? Why, good heaven ! of course 
it will be necessary. We shall have the best men on the cir- 
cuit ; Sir Vispy Gibbons and Mr. Barker, I should suggest. 
Perhaps it would not be a bad move to give a brief to young 
Borer, as junior. He is a sharp fellow, and is a third or 
fourth cousin, or something of that sort, of Borers and Lar- 
pent" 

" I leave all these arrangements to you, Mr. Sligo. Do your 
best for us/' said Wilfred, with a wan pleading look. 
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Sligo gave him a nod, and pressed his hand for an answer ; 
and Wilfred, feeling as if every eye was on bira, and every 
finger pointing him out as " the murderer's brother," slunk 
off tbrough the Silchester streets up to " the Castle," to 
return to his brother in gaol. 



CHAPTER XVI. ^ 



\ MR. SLIGO AT BILLMOUTH. ( 

The interview between the two brothers in Silchester Gaol 
was as sad an one as may be imagined. Wilfred gave his 
brother an account of his conversation with the lawyer, and 
strove to find some word of encouragement to say to the pris- 
oner. It was rather George who acted the part of comforter 
towards Wilfred than vice versa. The elder brother had 
striven hard, while in the lawyer's office to demean himself as 
other men do, — after the fashion, that is to say, of men who 
have not special and mysterious curses hanging over them and 
all their family. In talking to his brother, who knew all, he 
felt himself unable to keep up any such fiction. What was 
the use ? Did they not both know, one as well as the other, 
that this, or something as bad as this, was to be ? The curse 
had to fall. It was now falling. 

Can the reader guess what was the word, in all that Mr. 
Sligo had said to Wilfred Garstang, that cut him the deepest, 
that made him wince the most, and seemed to his ears fraught 
with the most horrible calamity ? It was that passing ex- 
clamation, that had meant so little in the lawyer's mouth, to 
the effect that he should hold Patience Garstang to be " mad" 
if she acted in the way her brother said it was probable she 
would act. Was it so? Was the world beginning to find 
out this horrible secret respecting them, the Garstangs ? 

" Mad ! " he repeated, after telling his brother this part of 
the conversation. "Is Patience mad, George, do you sup- 
pose?" 

" Pooh ! nonsense, Willy ! !No, Patience is right enough 
in her mind, — righter than many an one, I should say. But 
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I'll tell you what it is, old fellow : if my life is to depend on 
the question whether Patience will say she heard what she did 
hear, or whether she can be persuaded to say that she heard 
no such thing or heard something different, it is all up with me ; 
and you and your Sligo may as well give yourselves no further 
trouble about the matter. I know Patience. Poor dear soul, 
she would be skinned alive to save me, if that would do any 
good ; but she would not, and will not alter one hair's-breadth 
of the truth in what she says about it either in court or out of 
court, — not to save me, or herself, or all the Garstangs that 
ever lived in the old house. I know Patience well enough ! 
But, maybe," he added, hopefully, " they may find the means 
of managing so that she may not be called upon to give any 
evidence at all. You will all of you do for the best I know. 
Willy, my boy, I am not so terribly afraid to die ! 1 am sorry 
for the death of that poor fellow with all my heart ; but my 
conscience does not tell me I am a murderer. I know that I 
had no more intention to kill him or any man, than I had to 
kill myself. So if I am hung, it will be worse, my poor old 
Willy, for you and the others than it will be for me. It 
grieves me, Willy, that a stain should fall on the old name 
through me. Try to make my father understand that from 
me. I could find it in me, Willy, to hope that he is too far 
gone to rightly understand anything about it. There is one 
matter that lies the heaviest on my heart, and that I want to 
speak a word to you about, Willy, once for all. You know 
what I mean, — my wife. That's where the sharpest sting is, 
Willy. Most people would say that I did her harm enough in 
marrying her. I am not sure of that. I think and believe, 
that had things gone differently I might have made life better 
to her one day, than it was over like to be without me. But 
now ! think of the position in which I leave her ! think of 
what will be the result to her of my being hung as a mur- 
derer ! I cannot, dare not, attempt to communicate with her ! 
Through you, you will say, I know, Willy. I know how en- 
tirely I can trust you, — to your prudence as well as to 3'our 
goodwill. But when I remember that she — when I remember 
all things, I know that I am doing best for her in abstaining. 
If you are to go to Billmouth to-night, you must be going, old 
fellow, or you will miss the coach. See it is I that have to 
look after you yet, Willy," said George, with a sad smile. 
" When shall I see you again, old fellow ? " 
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t( As soon as ever Mr. Sligo has returned from the visit he 
proposes to make to Billmouth. He means to be back here on 
the Tuesday morning. It will be best that I should be at home 
while he is down there ; but I will come up on the Tuesday 
night, so as to be here on the Wednesday morning. Good-by, 
my brother, and God bless you ! It may be that this cup 
shall yet pass from us." 

The parting between the brothers was a very sad one ; and 
Wilfred's solitary journey to Billmouth was still sadder. 
Little inclined to be hopeful at any time, Wilfred had little 
doubt how the present misery would end. His interview with 
the lawyer had — as even the most sanguine man could liot 
have concealed from himself — shown the matter to him in a 
yet less hopeful aspect than it had before presented itself to 
him. Mr. Sligo seemed to make the whole issue depend on 
the question whether Patience could be induced to give false 
evidence ; and Wilfred knew what amount of hope could be 
based on that expectation. 

The arrival at Billmouth in the first hours of the morning 
was inexpressibly painful to him. The bright cheerful sun 
of the new day was calling all the people forth to their work 
and to their pleasure. Everything was in its usual place, and 
everything was going on in its accustomed order. There was 
no heart there to sympathize with the sorrows of the misera- 
ble solitary man ; and yet it seemed to him that there was no 
eye there that did not mark with malevolent curiosity the 
brother of the murderer. He could not face the getting down 
from the coach, when it should draw up at the " Art in gale 
Arms," in the midst of the little group of idlers, who were 
wont always to attend the event of its arrival. So he bade 
the coachman pull up at the entrance to the little town, and 
taking his little valise in his hand, made for his lonely home, 
where the sad inmates were- awaiting him, across the fields. 

" You know who that is, I suppose ? " said the coachman to 
the passenger on the box beside him, as Wilfred walked 
away. 

"Not I. How should I?" said the traveller, who was a 
stranger. 

" That 'ere man, as got down from this here coach," said 
the coachman, impressively, pointing after Wilfred with his 
whip, " is the brother of the noted murderer as now lays in 
Silchester gaol, to be tried for the murder of Barnes, the 
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press-gang man. He's been to Silchester to see his brother, 
and see what can be done for him, no doubt. Ah, that were a 
murder — a double-barrelled one, as a man may say, seeing as 
how the young lord came by his death in the same job, and 
that there fellow G-arstang led him into it/ 7 

" He don't seem to have heard anything good at Silchester, 
to judge by the look of him," said a townsman, who was sit- 
ting behind the coachman. 

"Not likely, I should say," returned that functionary. 
"Any good — what good should he hear? There's young 
Lord Saltash a lying dead all along of him, and the way the 
old Earl is in about it is, by all accounts, something not to be 
told. If the Earl don't have Gars tang hung as high as 
Heavens — (Haman, coachee meant ; but he spoke by ear, and 
not by book) — why, there won't no man never be hung any 
more. Hung ! I should think he would be too, — let alone 
the press-man that he murdered in cold blood !" 

" A fight with a press-gang, I suppose ? " said the stranger. 
" Is the press hot on this coast now ? " 

"Pretty middling for that, sir," returned the coachman, 
looking round at the man by his side. " This were a rescue 
like. And this here Garstang goes with one of them murder- 
ous life-preservers, and smashes the man's skull to bits, as cool 
and clean as a butcher fells an ox. Not that I hold altogether 
with pressing," added the coachman, reflectively. " Though 
they do say that they never meddles with none but seafaring 
folks ; and men as is born to go to sea, ought to go to sea — 
didn't tney, sir?" said Jehu, flanking the near leader, as he 
turned a street corner, and brought the coach up cheerily to 
the door of the " Artingale Arms." 

The conversation on the roof of the Silchester and Bill- 
mouth Highflyer was a fair specimen of that which was going 
on wherever two men met in Billmouth, or in the neighboring 
market-town of Billiford. The rustic mind, to which all 
powers and principalities, law, majesty, and authority, were 
represented and incarnated in the white-headed and blue- 
coated person of the Earl of Linacre, jumped at once, without 
any trouble of questioning, to the conclusion that a man, — 
after all scarcely more than any other one of the farmers on 
the Earl's estate, — who had been the cause, (it was assumed 
as a matter of course that he had been the cause) of bringing 
the heir of Linacre to a premature and violent death, must in 
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the nature of things, and as stood to reason, be hung for it. 
It was this ill-doing, far more than that of having killed a 
press-gang man, which seemed to Billmouth and its neighbor- 
hood to demand aud ensure the punishment of the guilty one. 

Mr. Sligo arrived in Billmouth on the Saturday according 
to his purpose, and very soon made himself fully aware of the 
general attitude of the public mind respecting his client. 
Nor did he consider this to be altogether an indifferent matter 
as regarded the upshot. It was true that the jury would not 
be selected from among the inhabitants of Billmouth, and of 
course Mr. Sligo did not imagine that any power or influence 
of the Earl of Li nacre would or could be exerted to bring 
about his client's conviction and capital punishment. But 
popular feeling propagates itself. Besides, this general tone 
of the public mind rendered the chances that Mr. Sligo 
might succeed in picking up, or moulding and shaping a little, 
some scraps of evidence that might be of assistance to him, 
very much smaller. When Mr. Sligo sat down in the coffee- 
room of the " Artingale Arms " to his mutton chop and pint 
of sherry, at five o'clock, and thought over the result of his 
day's work, he shook his head with an expression that boded 
no comfort to the family at the Grange. 

Still Mr. Sligo had the conviction in his own mind that his 
client was not, in fact, guilty of murder, and would not be 
convicted of being so, if evidence could be found to prove the 
real truth as to every one of the circumstances as it had really 
occurred. He had had an interview with his client in prison, 
since that meeting with his brother which has been described ; 
had found George a much pleasanter fellow in all respects than 
his elder brother, despite the circumstances under which the 
lawyer made his acquaintance ; a man of much more practical 
sense, as Mr. Sligo phrased it, and at the same time much 
easier to see to the bottom of than Mr. Wilfred Garstang. 
The result of this interview had been a conviction on the 
part of the lawyer that George had been not only wholly free 
from any murderous intention at the moment of entering'into 
the fray with the press-gang men, but really and totally for- 
getful at the moment of striking, of the nature of the weapon 
he had in his hand. 

How to obtain evidence of this ? How to prove even the 
unpremeditated and sudden nature of the meeting with the 
press-gang ? 
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Mr. Sligo had, at a very early stage of his inquiries, ascer- 
tained that it was all utter falsehood and nonsense about 
George having been the means of leading Lord Saltash into 
the scrape. He had discovered that the reverse was, in fact, 
the case ; and had formed a very shrewd opinion of the 
nature of the interest that had urged Lord Saltash to attenipt 
the rescue of Ned Baldock, the carpenter's son. 

But might not the whole of this story appear to the eyes of 
the jury to make it all the more likely that the attack on the 
press-party had been a planned thing, and not an unexpected 
and sudden one ? But for the unlucky fatality of Lord Salt- 
ash's death ! 

Thinking over the matter, Mr. Sligo determined that, as 
soon as he had finished his dinner he would walk down to the 
East Rock Cottage and try to see Lucy Baldock. He had 
already ascertained that her brother had either really left the 
country, or was in hiding and pretending to have done so. 
He did not expect to find a very willing witness in the sister. 

He decided, however, on seeking her out, and seeing what 
he could make of her. 

He found the old ship's carpenter sitting very disconsolately 
smoking his pipe on the beach at the foot of the rock, which 
gave his cottage its name. It was much duller, in that 
fashion than going to the parlor of the " Jolly Fisherman," 
as had been his wont of an evening before the late terrible 
occurrence, but he had been too closely concerned with the 
tragedy to make it, at all events as yet, agreeable for the old 
man to meet the world in the public-house parlor. So he 
kept himself to his cottage, and smoked his evening pipe in 
the solitude of the beach immediately beneath his own door. 

" Mr. Baldock, I presume ? Good evening, sir/' said the 
lawyer, with all the insinuating politeness he was master of! 
"This is your cottage, I presume? Lovely spot, upon my 
word ; really worth a stranger's while to walk out to the East 
Rock to see. But the truth is, Mr. Baldock," continued 
Sligo, coming close up to the old man and speaking confiden- 
tially — " the truth is that I came here on a small matter of 
business; nothing disagreeable — at least, not to the inmates 
of this charming cottage. Can I speak a few words with 
Miss Baldock?" 

Old Baldock eyed his visitor attentively for a minute or so 
without speaking and without taking his pipe from his moutb, 
before he replied. 
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u You're a asking for Lucy Baldock — that's my daughter. 
May I ax, sir, what is your business with her ? " 

" Certainly, Mr. Baldock. There can be no secrets between 
you and me in the matter, you know," said Sligo. 

" What matter might it be as you was a speaking of, sir ? 
No offence meant, sir," said the old man slowly and cautiously. 

"And none taken. What offence can there be? Look 
here, Mr. Baldock, between you and me, I am here about this 
unhappy business that all the town is talking of, and in which 
it really seems as if no party was much to blame. I am here 
on behalf of the unfortunate young man that struck the fatal 
blow ; with no more intention, bless you, of doing the man a 
serious mischief, than you have of doing me a mischief this 
minute ; and I want to find out what your daughter can say 
about it. That is all." 

" Well, sir, to tell you the truth, I don't think it's much 
that Lucy can tell you about it. Woman-like, you know, sir, 
she were so scared, that scarcely, as a body may say, she didn't 
have her right senses about her like. I don't know as there's 
much good to be got with carpeting her about it." 

" But you see, my friend, she was present when the unlucky 
blow was struck. There is no doubt at all about that : so that 
she is safe to be called into court, let it go how it may. And 
if she don't go for me — that is, for the defence — she will he 
called for the prosecution. Now, you can judge for yourself 
which she would find the most disagreeable — to go into court 
to help to swear a man's life away, or to appear there for the 
purpose of helping to save it. There can be no doubt about 
that, I think ? " 

" Can t'others — them as is for hanging the lad — force my 
girl to go to the court, if so be that she has no mind to ? " said 
the old fellow. 

" To be sure they can. So could I, on my side, force her to 
come into court. She must go if she is called. But I should 
like better to arrange it all with her in a friendly way — much 
better. It is a disagreeable thing, you see, Mr. Baldock, to be 
called into court as a witness against your will. You must go. 
Then you are badgered and bothered by the lawyers till you 
don't know whether you are standing on your head or your 
heels. But if you are called by those that are on your own 
side, and the matter has been arranged beforehand, then it all 
passes easy and pleasant enough. That is what I have come 
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here for this evening. Shall I step op to the cottage, and see 
if I can find Miss Baldock ? " 

" Ay, you can do that, sir, if you please, and welcome. The 
door is open. But I'm thinking you'll find she ba'n't got 
much to tell." 

Sligo was all the better pleased to get an opportunity of 
thus speaking to the girl alone, and springing up the steep 
little path which led from the beach to the cottage door, he 
put his hand on the latch, and at once found Lucy in the 
kitchen, making ready her father's supper. 

She started at the entrance of the stranger, but after a few 
seconds made him a courtesy, and awaited his statement of his 
business there. 

" I saw your father on the beach, Miss Baldock ; he told me 
I should find you here. I daresay you can guess what my 
errand is. I am a lawyer, and I am come to inquire about 
that unfortunate affair at the foot of the Garstang Cliff. But 
I am not on the side of the prosecution, you must understand. 
I am employed by Mr. Wilfred Garstang to defend his brother. 
He had no more intention to commit a murder than you had, 
Miss Baldock ; and we must see what we can do to bring him 
off. I am sure you would wish to help in that." 

" Indeed, I would, sir, if I could. But what can I say ? 
They know that I saw him give the blow that killed the man." 

" Yes, that is well known. So that you are sure to be 
called into court by them if you are not called by our side, you 
see. As I was telling your father, it is a deal less unpleasant 
to be called by the lawyers on your own side, than by the 
others." 

" What can I say, sir ? How can I tell 'em that it wasn't 
be as struck the man, sir ? " said Lucy, sorely distressed. 

" You cannot say so, and it would be no good if you could. 
There is plenty of evidence that George Garstang struck the 
fatal blow. There will be no attempt to deny it. But that 
don't make murder, Miss Baldock. The question is whether 
what Garstang did comes to murder or not. We must try to 
show that it does not. Now, whether the blow that killed the 
man Barnes was murder or not, — whether George Garstang 
will be hanged for it or not, depends, Miss Baldock, on this, 
mark me ; — whether, when he struck the man, it was dfone all 
of a sudden, so quick, that he had not time to think whether 
what he was doing was likely to kill a man or not; or 
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whether he had it in his mind before that he was going to 
have a fight with the press-gang, and had the stick ready in 
his hand for the purpose. Do you understand what I 
mean ? " 

" Yes, sir, I understand that. I knew that much from what 
I heard the clerk to the magistrates say." 

" Very good. Well now, what can you tell us, Miss Baldock, 
on that point ? Do you know whether George Garstang and 
poor Lord Saltash had any reason to expect that they should 
fall in with the press-gang trying to take your brother when 
and where they did ? " 

Lucy pressed the corner of her apron to her eyes, and stifled 
a little sob, before she answered. 

" Expect it, sir ; for certain sure they could not expect any 
such thing ? How could they ? Them kind of people — the 
press people, I mean— -don't tell folk beforehand what they are 
going to do." 

" Very true, Miss Baldock ; and very well observed. Then 
I suppose you had no expectation of seeing either of the two 
gentlemen just at that time, and at that place ? " 

The lawyer spoke this rather rapidly, and with apparent 
carelessness, turning his eyes away from the object of his 
questioning. The fact was, he feared that Miss Lucy might 
have expected to see one or both of the gentlemen in question 
that evening, and, though the expectation of such a meeting 
would, in fact, have been nothing to do with the affray with 
the men of the press-gang, still, on the trial, the circumstance 
of their being expected on the spot would have been likely to 
operate unfavorably. 

But Lucy answered evidently without any shadow of con- 
cealment in her mind. 

" No expectation at all, sir ; I did not expect to be there my- 
self an hour before. And I did not know from Adam," said 
poor Lucy, with a confusion of language, the result, probably, 
of her emotion, " where his lordship or Mr. Garstang was that 
evening. And I am sure they did not know where I was." 

" And when they did come in sight, the whole thing passed 
very quickly, I suppose ? " 

" Bless you, sir, it was all over before as one could say Jack 
Robinson. It was like a flash of lightning. It was just two 
turns of his wrist like — Mr. Garstang's, I mean, — that knocked 
the two men down ; and — his lordship— (sob) — was shot in 
the same moment." 
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" Very good, that is just what we want 5 that is what you 
must tell the jury on the trial. There is no difficulty in telling 
the plain truth, is there ? There is one other point that per- 
haps you could help us on. Perhaps it is within your knowl- 
edge, Miss Baldock, that the stick, which George Garstang 
had in his hand on that occasion belonged to Lord Saltash, 
and not to him ? " 

" I know that the stick belonged to Lord Saltash," said 
Lucy dropping her eyes to the ground. 

" And perhaps you can tell that Garstang had never seen it 
before that night?" 

" I can't say that, sir ; I know nothing about that ! How 
should I ?" 

" But you have no reason for thinking that he had ever seen 
the stick beforej eh ? " 

" No, sir, I have no reason to think so, I know nothing 
about that." 

u Very good ; quite certain that the meeting was altogether 
unexpected, and have every reason to believe that Mr. Gar- 
stang had never seen the stick before." 

" Please sir, I said I had no reason to believe anything about 
it," said clear-minded Lucy. 

" Yes, yes ; no reason to think he had ever seen it before, 
very good ; it is all the same thing. Many thanks, Miss Bal- 
dock, for the help you have given me, I shall probably have to 
ask you to give me another half-hour one of these days before 
the trial comes on ; now I tfaink I need not trouble you any 
further. I wish you good evening, Miss Baldock, you have a 
charming cottage here ; good evening." ^ 

He had already reached the door, and had his hand on the 
latch, when Lucy who had been striving to bring her courage 
to the point, while Mr. Sligo had been speaking his salutations, 
said with much hesitation,— 

u If you please, sir, " 

" Yes, Miss. Anything further occur to your mind, speak 
freely ; all among friends, you know." 

" Please sir, — of course, sir, you know best ; but, please 

sir, they do say that a deal depends upon whether Mr. 

George knowed the use of that there stick ! whether he 

knowed how easy it might give a man his death ? " 

"Certainly, my dear young lady, quite right; it may be 
said all to depend on that. If we can prove in any way that 
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the prisoner was wholly unaware of the deadly nature of the 
weapon he then had in his hand for the first time, we shall 
have a good chance to bring him oif." 

" But, please sir," returned Lucy looking down on the 
ground, and dropping her voice to a whisper, " I am afraid he 
did know." 

"Why, should you think that, my good girl?" said Sligo 
almost sharply, and looking at her keenly. 

" Please, sir, — because — Miss Patience, that's his sister, 
please sir, — Miss Patience, she was following her brother, a 
spying of him, as one may say, at the time he took the stick 
out of Lord Saltash's hand ; and she overheard him say that 
it was a stick as he could give any man his death with at one 
blow." 

Sligo almost groaned with vexation and provocation. 

" Indeed," said he, " and pray when did you hear that ? " 

" Please sir, Miss*Patience told me, and please sir, — I should 
not have taken the liberty, sir, of mentioning it to you, if it 
wasn't that I am afraid, that if she said that to me, she might 
repeat it to other folks. And if that was to be known — " 

Mr. Sligo cast a quick glance of admiring approbation on 
Liucy's downcast and blushing face. A pretty sort of baggage 
Miss Patience must be, he thought to himself. Not content 
with making up her mind to swear away her brother's life in 
court, she goes gadding about to make sure work of it. 

" I am extremely obliged to you for the hint, my dear Miss 
IB al dock. It is most necessary to be attended to. It is high- 
ly improper of Miss Garstang to go spreading about reports of 
the kind — incorrect reports too, as I happen to know. What 
she overheard imperfectly had, in fact, just the contrary sense. 
I must see Miss Patience. And I am very much obliged to 
you, my dear. Of course, with your good sense, you will un- 
derstand that the foolish words of Miss Patience to you should 
not be repeated to any other persons." 

" Oh, sir ! of course I know that. I should not think of 
speaking of it, only I thought that it was best that you should 
know." 

" Quite so, my dear, quite so. You have done quite right, 
and I am very much obliged to you. I must see this Miss 
Patience. If all people had your sense, my dear young lady, 
we should put this unhappy business straight. But as it is, 
upon my word I do not know what to say to it. Good evening, 
Miss Baldook." 
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So saying the lawyer lifted the latch, and left East Rock 
Cottage, making up his mind, as he did so, to go at once to the 
Grange and see Miss Patience that evening. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. SLIGO VISITS THE GRANGE. 

Mr. Sligo did see Patience Garstang that same evening. 
It so happened that his visit was timed very opportunely for 
his purpose of seeing her alone. 

It was nearly nine o'clock before the lawyer reached the top 
of the bleak cliff on which the Grange stood ; and the old 
people had already gone to bed. They had gone, as soon as 
the day was over, to their chamber ; and Wilfred was stand- 
ing with liis shoulder against the corner of the porch, looking 
out over the wide expanse of moonlit sea, when Mr. Sligo came 
up the zigzag path from the beach. 

" Good evening, Mr. Garstang," said the lawyer; "perhaps 
you had heard that I was in Billmouth ? Arrived this morn- 
ing." 

" I thought it likely you might be, sir ; but I hear little of 
the news of the town." 

" You are too much above it, eh ? " said the lawyer, with a 
laugh at his own facetiousness. " Magnificent spot — very fine 
situation you have, upon my word. Rather exposed in winter 
perhaps ? " 

"Yes, the Grange gets whatever storm there is blowing; 
but it has stood against all the storm could do for many a 
day," replied Wilfred, with a melancholy meaning in his 
words, not unmixed 'With a sort of mournful pride in the an- 
tiquity and stability of the old grey ancestral walls that had 
weathered so many a tempest, and that seemed to his fancy to 
be symbolical of the fortunes of the race which had built and 
d^elt in them for so many generations. "Have you been 
able, Mr. Sligo, to learn anything during the day of any mo- 
ment ? " he added, forcing his mind apparently with difficulty 
from the contemplation of the prospect he had been gazing on* 
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"Not much, Mr. Garstang, and honestly, I do not like 
what I have seen and heard. The general feeling is against 
us — very unreasonably so, it seems to me, and to a degree 
which one hardly knows how to account for " 

" We G-arstangs are not a popular family, I am afraid," said 
Wilfred bitterly. 

" I am sure I have heard nothing to justify any feeling of 
that sort, Mr. Garstang," said the lawyer not quite truthfully ; 
unless, indeed, the accuracy of his assertion could be based on 
a rigorously accurate acceptation of the word "justify." "A 
prejudice of the kind does do mischief. However, I have 
ascertained that one principal witness is thoroughly friendly, 
— the girl Baldock, who was present at the occurrence." 

" It was to rescue her brother that the whole thing hap- 
pened," returned Wilfred, with a bitter feeling. 

" Yes. It was to be anticipated certainly that she would be 
favorable ; — only there is never any knowing. I am afraid we 
shall be obliged to subject her to an examination of an unpleasant 
character. But, of course, I gave her no hint of that ; and it 
did not seem to suggest itself to her mind in that light" 

"How do you mean? I don't see what can be said to 
throw blame on her in the matter." 

"No, not at all, as regards the main fact of the case. But 
you see, Mr. Garstang, the fact is that the people about here, 
and specially, as I am given to understand, the Earl of Lin- 
acre, who has been bit so cruelly hard by this mischance, have 
got it into their heads that your brother somehow or other was 
the means of leading the late Lord Saltash into this misfor- 
tune. And in all probability this will be put forward in a manner 
very disadvantageous to us at the trial. Now, as you and I 
know perfectly well, the exact reverse of this was the truth. 
Mr. George Garstang was led to interfere between the press- 
gang and their captive by Lord Saltash. That must be shown 
to have been the case. How came it to pass that such was 
the case ? What was his lordship's motive ? IJon't you see 
that we are obliged to press certain questions on that pretty 
young lady down at the East Bock in a manner that may not 
be very agreeable to her ? " 

" Ah, yes. I see. But it would be unfair to press on her too 
hardly. I do not the least believe, mind you, Mr. Sligo, that 
there was anything wrong betweeu her and Lord Saltash — 
nothing that had gone beyond a little foolish love-talk. Not that 
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I should know anything about it in any way — save that I judge 
so far from what I have heard fall from George. But there is 
no doubt in the world that George was set on to rescue Ned 
Baldock by the wish of Lord Saltash, to render a service to 
Lucy." 

" As for s fair ' or l unfair,' Mr. Garstang, a lawyer's business 
is to save his client Where it is a matter of life and death. 
I can't think much about a little more or less sparing the 
blushes of the prettiest girl that ever stepped. At the same 
time, you see, it won't be our cue to be down upon her on that 
point harder than we can help ; because it would clearly do us 
harm with the jury to bring forward anything that would go 
against the late Lord Saltash. We must show clearly that 
the attack on the press-gang was his doing ; and, at the same 
time put his conduct in the matter in a favorable and chivalrous 
sort of light before the jury, rather than the reverse. Only as 
young noblemen don't go about the world rescuing the sons 
of ships'-carpenters in their trouble, we must let it be seen 
what the motive that led Lord Saltash was." 

Wilfred replied only by a deep sigh, and by slowly bowing 
his head. 

"But, Mr. Garstang," continued Sligo, "I did not come 
here to trouble you to-night with telling you of these matters, 
which it is my duty to see to. After all, the really important 
point — the point on which the whole matter is likely to turn is 
the evidence of your sister. It is a very cruel thing to think that 
such should be the case, and yet that we should not be sure of 
having that evidence all we could wish it to be," said Mr. 
Sligo, striking the palm of his left hand violently with the 
closed fist of his right hand, as he spoke. " A-cruel case, Mr. 
Garstang ! " he reiterated with much bitter feeling. " Despite 
all the points there are against us, I think we should pull 
through, if only Miss Garstang would go straight. I think 
we shall be able to show that the whole thing was altogether 
sudden and unforeseen. If the stick used had been an ordi- 
nary one, I should have little doubt of the result. We may 
get over that by showing the prisoner's entire ignorance of 
such a thing, and his unconsciousness of its specialty at the mo- 
ment of striking with it. But if your sister repeats the words 
she fancies she overheard your brother utter, we are done. I 
wish, by-the-by," continued Mr. Sligo, with a sudden change 
in the direction of his thoughts, which were evidently wholly 
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bent on making himself familiar with every aspect of his 
client's case — " I wish, by-the-by, that the papers were not so 
full of those stupid rumors of suspicious-looking vessels seen 
cruising off the coast." 

"Why, what upon earth has that to do with my brother's 
case ? " asked Wilfred, much amazed. # 

u Ah ! you don't understand these things, my dear sir. 
Don't you see how counsel will work it ? Press-gang man 
killed ! Why, there's some tempers of the public mind when 
killing a man in a fight with a press-gang would not seem 
much worse than killing a mad dog. But put it that people 
are frightened out of their wits with stories of Frenchmen mak- 
ing a descent on the coast, — banks pillaged, homesteads burn- 
ed and all the rest of it. Then your press-gang are galkint 
fellows, doing their duty to their King and country, and pro- 
viding for the defence of our hearths and homes, and all that 
an Englishman holds sacred. Don't you see ? There's noth- 
ing like a devil of a fright for making folks all aglow with ad- 
miration and enthusiasm for ' the gallant defenders of their 
country ' — don't you see ? It all depends on this sort of thing 
how a jury is disposed to look at a matter. If there were no 
fish to be had in the market now, because the press-gang had 

pressed all the fishermen But we must work the l sacred 

liberty of a British freeman ' all we can. Can I see Miss 
Patience ? I think, perhaps, it would be better that I should 
see her alone, if you would introduce me." 

"Certainly. And I have never asked you to walk in all 
this time. There will be no difficulty in your finding Patience 
by herself!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. SLIGO AND MISS PATIENCE. 

"Now, my dear Miss Garstang," said the lawyer, with an 
air of cheery briskness, as soon as Wilfred, having told his 
sister, in a few words, who Mr. Sligo was, and what he was 
there for, had left them there together, ** I am sure we shall 
have no difficulty at all in putting this matter straight between 
9 
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118. I have always observed that there is something in the 
female mind which specially adapts it to — the intelligence of 
—of the matters in question. Do you not agree with me that 
such is the case ? " 

Miss Patience was sitting bolt upright on a tall, straight- 
made chair, in such sort that no portion of her person came in 
contact with the back of it. Her two feet were placed paral- 
lel to each other, immediately in the middle of the front of the 
chair ; and her two hands were crossed on her bosom. Her 
attitude altogether was very like that of one of the sitting 
Egyptian gods at the British Museum. She eyed Mr. Sligo 
askance with an expression of alarm, which suggested the idea 
that nothing but the stony immobility of pose, to which she 
wa$ evidently vowed, prevented her from jumping up and run- 
ning out of the room. 

" Sir ! " she said, in a scared tone, in reply to his attempt 
at entering into conversation. 

" It is one of the unfortunate circumstances of this unfortu- 
nate affair, Miss Garstang," said the lawyer, returning to the 
charge somewhat thrown aback, but by ncnneans disconcerted, 
" that it will be impossible to avoid calling you into court as a 
witness. It is distressing, but there is no help for it. For if 
we do not call you, the other side will." 

" I can but speak the truth, as the Lord shall give me ut- 
terance, which ever side may call me.''' 

" I only wish to point out to you, my dear Miss Garstang, 
that you cannot avoid appearing in the court ; and therefore 
it is extremely desirable for the object that we all have in view, 
that I should know what it is that you will be able to tell the 
jury when you are before them." 

" What can I say in the presence of the Lord God of 
Hosts ? " said Patience, speaking the last words with ringing 
clearness. " What can I say save that which He knows to be 
the truth?" 

Mr. Sligo, who always went to morning service at his parish 
church, unless when he could turn his Sunday to professional 
use, as on the present occasion, and who considered himself to 
be an orthodox and religious man, was somewhat shocked at 
this strong- voiced use by Miss Patience of words which his 
reverential feeling, like that of the worthy helpmate of Parson 
Adams, would have confined within the enclosure of sacred 
walls. But he contented himself with a deprecatory bow, as 
he replied,— 
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" Exactly so, my dear lady, ex — actly so. The truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, as the Holy Scripture 
tells us. That is what we want. Remember, my dear ma'am, 
what the Holy Commandment says, Thou shalt not bring 
false evidence against thy neighbor," said Mr. Sligo, adapting 
his tone, as he thought, with admirable and ready skill, to the 
lady's theological style of discourse, and pardonably, perhaps, 
substituting a slightly professional modified reading for the 
original text. " And oh, Miss Garstang, if it is going against 
God's Holy Word to bring false evidence against thy neigh- 
bor, think what it must be to do so against thy brother." 

This was said with a tone, and with a gesture of the hand, 
imitated as accurately as Mr. Sligo's histrionic powers would 
permit, from those of the Reverend .ZEneas Thorburn, minor 
canon in the cathedral of Silch ester, as he was wont to appear 
in the pulpit of the little Parish church of St. Vitus ad Pon- 
tem, in that city, which Mr. Sligo was in the habit of attend- 
ing. With a startling rapidity he became all himself again, 
as suddenly crossing one knee over the other, and looking at 
his companion with a shrewd sidelong glance, and a near 
approach to something very like a wink, he continued, — 

4< Now we happen to know, Miss Garstang, that on the 
evening of the lamentable occurrence in question, my client, 
Mr. George Garstang, while walking with Lord Saltash, since 
unfortunately deceased, did, on receiving into his hand from 
that nobleman a certain slight stick or walking-cane, remark 
thereupon, with reference to certain observations which had 
before passed between them, that such stick or walking-cane 
was no efficient protection against any attack; expressing 
himself more particularly to the effect that the said cane 
could not be expected to give any man his quietus ; that what 
Lord Saltash ought to carry was a stick that would give such 
a blow that a man should never need an other ; with other words 
to the same or like purpose. We have further reason to believe 
that you, by a singular chance, overheard your brother speak 
such words. All that will be needed in the cause of truth 
and justice, will be that you state accurately and truthfully 
that you did hear him speak to that effect. There is no diffi- 
culty about that, is there now ? " 

" Sir," said Patience, speaking very slowly, and in a harsh 
voice and manner, but with a look of eloquent agony in her 
pale face, which would have sufficiently told to any observer 
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skilled in reading human features, how terrible was the pain 
inflicted on her by the ; paramount necessity of speaking what 
she knew to be the truth, and by her correct knowledge of the 
consequences of her so speaking — " Sir, you have been deceived 
as to the sense of the words I heard my brother speak. The 
* words which I did hear with my ears, and which I must per- 
force repeat if called upon to do so, had a sense exactly the 
reverse of those which you have now spoken. God heard them 
also. Alas, alas ! that they should have been uttered." 

" Heaven and earth, my dear madam ! " exclaimed the law- 
yer, starting to his feet, and standing in front of Miss Patience 
as she sat — a picture of stony despair, hardened by immovable 
determination, — " think of the responsibility laid on you." 

Patience lowered her head slowly. 

" Think of the consequences of your saying to the jury what 
you have now said to me." 

Again Patience slowly bent her head, and a low moan es- 
caped from the bottom of her chest. 

" I must not, I dare not, disguise them from you. So sure 
as you speak those words in court, so sure will your own 
brother, your innocent brother, be hung on the gallows as a 
murderer." 

Patience did not sink back in her chair, so that her person 
should be supported by the back of it, as any other woman 
would have done. But she grasped the two sides of it with 
her two hands, as if to hold herself hard on the hard seat in 
her stony upright Egyptian-idol-like position. Her dry thin 
lips moved, but no sound came forth from them ; and again 
she bowed her head slowly till her chin rested on her bosom. 

" And that for a mistake, a blunder. For the words really 
spoken were as I have told you. Mark that ! You will be 
swearing your brother's life away falsely. You will be brings 
ing false evidence against him. Think of the uncertainty of 
bearing. Think how easily one may be mistaken in words 
beard from a considerable distance. Think whether you are 
justified in being sure, when others better informed tell you 
that you are mistaken. Think of all this, Miss Gars tang ; 
and spare yourself this agony, and this shame, and this crime. 
For a crime, and an awful one, it will be, to cause this inno- 
cent blood to be shed." 

"Get thee behind me, Satan!" said Miss Patience, be- 
tween her closed teeth, grasping her seat, more convulsively 
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than ever, and trembling in every nerve, as she glared on him 
with stony eyes. 

It was a curious consequence of the real earnestness with 
which Sligo had been speaking, — of the manifest agony that 
was racking every fibre in the frame of the unhappy woman- 
before him, — and of the power of strong emotion to lift ordi- 
nary natures above their ordinary level, that Mr. Sligo was 
neither astonished nor dismayed at the unusual and decidedly 
unprofessional nature of Miss Garstang's address. On the 
contrary, he recognized in the likening of him to the great 
tempter, an admission of the fact that he had succeeded in at 
least tempting Miss Patience to follow whither he was striv- 
ing to lead her. He therefore redoubled his attack. 

" Nay, woman, I am warning you against the temptation 
of your own obstinacy and self-opinion," said he, holding up a 
menacing forefinger as he spoke. " Think of the sin of stak- 
ing your brother's life on your own infallibility. Think of 
having his innocent blood evermore on your head. Think of 
what you will feel when you will remember too late, that after 
all you were not sure, — that it was impossible to be sure of 
the words that seemed to strike your ear. Think, I implore 
you, Miss Garstang ! think of all this ! " 

Mr. Sligo paused, with denunciatory forefinger still ex- 
tended towards Miss Garstang's face. He had been speaking 
with genuine earnestness, and turning all the powers of his 
mind to the effort he was making. That did not prevent the 
thought from crossing his mind, as he paused in his oratory, 
that it was a thousand pities that Providence had not called 
him to a station in life in which addressing juries would have 
been within the sphere of his duty. He was astonished at 
his own eloquence. Miss Patience was obviously moved by it. 

" I have thought," she said at last, speaking with that 
husky slowness, and forced movement of the muscles around 
the mouth, which indicates the parched dryness of the throat 
and painful difficulty of enunciation. " I have been thinking 
every day, and every night, and every hour of the day and of 
the night. I have thought, and thought, I have tried to for- 
get, and to confuse my mind, and to blind myself; may God 
forgive me ! And I have sought the Lord : but he will not 
let me do this thing. If I might, oh, if so be that I might ! 
— I will seek the Lord again. May he grant me His guid- 
ance." 
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And Patience then and there rose, automaton-like, from her 
chair, and turning to a further corner of the room slowly 
kneeled down in front of a large arm-chair. 

To Mr. Sligo's conscious surprise, this strange conduct of 
the strange woman before him did not appear either absurd or 
ludicrous. He felt awed indeed, and somewhat disagreeably 
impressed by a consciousness of the falsehood of the state- 
ment to the putting forth of which the approbation of Heaven 
was being so solemnly asked. 

From time to time a low faint moan came from the corner 
where the kneeling figure was wrestling with her agony; 
then the dead silence returned; and with every passing 
minute Mr. Sligo was becoming more uncomfortably nervous, 
with a feeling unlike any that he could remember himself to 
have been affected with. 

Suddenly he became aware of the sound of steps overhead ; 
and started as if such a phenomenon had been something 
strange, instead* of the most natural thing in the world. 
What followed, however, was strange enough. Slowly and 
regularly Mr. Sligo heard the steps descending the stone- 
stairs. Nearer and nearer they came ; till the door of the 
(arge old kitchen opened, and the figure of an old man in a 
dressing-gown and nightcap walked into the room, and sat 
himself down in a large arm-chair immediately opposite to the 
fireplace. There was nothing very remarkable, it might seem, 
in this. Mr. Sligo knew very well that there was an old gen- 
tleman in the house upstairs. Yet the manner of the new- 
comer was strange, and produced a singular effect on the mind 
of the lawyer, strung up, as it was, to a condition of unusual 
nervous tension. 

It was odd, in the first place, that the old man took no sort of 
notice of him, Mr. Sligo, though his presence there was pre- 
viously unknown to the master of the house. Neither did he 
seem to see the figure of Miss Garstang kneeling in the cor- 
ner of the room. It was rather remarkable that neither did 
she take any heed of him. But this might be accounted for, 
and no doubt was due to the intensity with which Patience 
was occupied by her own inward struggle. There was some- 
thing strange, too, in the manner of the walk and the look of 
the figure, which had entered the room. Mr. Sligo could see 
quite well that the old man's eyes were wide open, — specially 
so, it seemed to him, — and there was that queer uncanny look 
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about *them, which characterizes eyes which look, but do not 
see. Mr. Sligo felt something almost resembling fear, as he 
stood stockstill in his place by the window, waiting for what 
should come next. 

What came next was more strange still. For after a 
minute or two the figure rose from the chair, advanced to the 
fireplace, and began tracing letters, as it seemed, with the 
fore- finger, on the stone which formed the architrave of the 
chimney-piece. Slowly but uninterruptedly the old man con- 
tinued this till his finger had traversed the whole length of 
the stone 1 And then with a heavy sigh the figure turned, 
and left the room as he had entered it, and re-ascended the 
stairs. 

Of course the reader knows that what Mr. Sligo saw was 
old Mr. Garstang walking in his sleep, and can understand 
what the old man was doing, though it was utterly unintelli- 
ble to the lawyer. He was at his old work of examining and 
retracing the fatal inscription, which was the destiny and the 
doom of his life. 

Even as the old man turned to leave the room, Patience 
had risen from her knees, and saw him as he passed out of 
the door. Mr. Sligo saw that she did so ; and his astonish- 
ment was increased at perceiving that she testified neither 
surprise nor interest in the circumstance. 

" Ay, truly ! " she said, coming forward slowly, with fixed 
eyes, and her thin long hands still held palm to palm in front 
of her. " There it is written ; and so it shall be. Do you 
wish to know, sir, to what end all the efforts you may make 
for the warding off the blow that is about to fall on this 
house can tend ? Read there ; read where the history and 
the fate of our house is written. Then you will see what is 
written so deeply in the hearts of us all, that my poor father's 
thoughts are occupied with it even during his hours of sleep." 

She beckoned to the lawyer, who advanced, not without a 
lively curiosity, towards the chimney-piece. When he had 
come close enough to see the carved letters, Patience put her 
finger on the first word of the legend ; and Mr. Sligo read the 
lines in a low voice. 

" That was cut in stone there," said Patience, " as I have 
heard tell, and as every Garstang knows, when the mating of 
two cousins of our family had brought about a dreadful mis- 
fortune to themselves and to their descendants. It was put 
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there as a warning to the generations that were to follow. 
Sir, the thing, against^which those of our family were thus 
warned, has, nevertheless, heen done again. My father, sir, 
married his first-cousin ! Judge for yourself, whether the le- 
gend has not proved itself to be true. Garstang has a second 
time mated with Garstang. And has not the curse fallen ? " 

" Miss Garstang," said the lawyer, whose imagination was 
nevertheless a good deal more impressed by the ominous words 
he had read than he chose to admit to himself, or to allow to 
become apparent to her, — " Miss Garstang, you will under- 
stand that I must not allow myself to be deterred from doing 
my duty by anything that people long since dead and gone 
have thought fit to write on an old stone. If this house was 
mine I would have that stone with its threatening rhyme 
pulled out of the wall and tossed over the cliff yonder. You 
wouldn't let your brother come to grief, Miss Garstang, in 
order that the words cut on an old stone might come true ? " 

" Sir," she said, speaking lowly and solemnly, and looking 
at him the while fixedly in the face, " the words which I 
heard, I heard. They burned themselves in upon my brain, — 
and it cannot be that 1 can forget them. God in heaven 
heard them too. Were I to try to speak a lie, my tongue 
would refuse to utter the words." 

Sligo despaired of his case; But there was one other mo- 
tive to which he fancied he might appeal ; and before throwing 
up the cards he determined on making an experiment on the 
lady's fear. 

" I am very sorry to hear you speak so, Miss Garstang," 
he said ; " but it is my duty to let you know the real circum- 
stances of the matter, as it stands. If you do swear that you 
heard your brother speak, as you fancy you heard him, you 
will in fact be committing perjury. We have the means of 
knowing, as I mentioned to you, that the words Mr. George 
Garstang spoke on the occasion in question had a very different, 
indeed a totally contrary sense to what you imagine him to 
have said. Now, if you go into court and commit this per- 
jury, painful as it ipay be, it will be the duty of the court to 
order that you shall be indicted and prosecuted for perjury. 
Do you know what that means, Miss Garstang? Do you 
know the consequences of it ? And if any prosecution for 
perjury is terrible and disgraceful, think what it would be to 
be convicted of perjury, the object of which was the swearing 
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away of a brother's life. Think of the position in which your 
name would stand before all the county, ay, and before all 
England!" 

Miss Patience had no suspicion that the lawyer was attempt- 
ing to play on her fears by vain and absurd suppositions and 
threats. She quite believed him that all that he menaced her 
with would very likely happen. And the consequences that he 
held up to her, as likely to follow from her utterance of what 
she knew to be the truth, were certainly not less appalling to 
her imagination than he supposed that they would be. But 
all such fears and afflictions were swallowed up, as far as 
Patience was concerned, in the far greater fear and affliction 
which she was already facing. If Patience could not bring 
herself to prevaricate with the truth for the sake of saving 
her brother from a felon's death, it was little likely that she 
could be moved to do so by personal fears, however terrible. 
Besides, the lawyer had made a mistake. He had misjudged 
the nature of the person against whom he was striving. Miss 
Patience was not of those, who can be moved bjr threats of 
personal inconvenience, when every other argument is power- 
less to move them. 

" And you suppose, sir," she said, with more of wonder than 
of anger in her face and manner, "you can really suppose that 
I would do what I cannot do to save my brother, in order to 
save myself from suffering. I do not know what the law and 
lawyers can do to me if they think that I swear falsely ; but 
this I know, that if they were to order me to be taken out of 
the court, and burned at the stake in the High Street, it would 
be less dreadful to me than the having to speak the words 
which I must speak. How willingly would I go to such a 
stake, if so I might save my brother." 

" Then my client is lost. There is no hope for him — no 
mercy, Miss Garstang," said Mr. Sligo, lingeringly, as he was 
turning to leave her. 

" If I am not called to the court, and not asked to tell what 
I know, then will I remain within these walls, and speak to 
no man aught ; but, if I speak, it is God's will that I speak 
the truth. God's will be done." 

" Then upon your head be your brother's blood ! " said 
Sligo, for the first time losing his temper, as he turned away 
ami left the room. 

" I fear we have little room to hope, Mr. Garstang," he said 
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to Wilfred, who was still pacing his solitary walk, as he came 
out from the house. " I cannot move your sister ; if you can, 
for God's sake, do. If she gives the evidence she says she will 
give, I tell you your brother is a lost man. If she remains in 
her present mind, as I fear me she will, we shall not call her 
in any case. It would be simply suicidal. But there is very 
little hope but what the other side will do so. Good night, 
Mr. Garstang, good-night Of course if there is any hope that 
j'our sister may be brought to relent, you will let me know at 
once. Good-night." 

And the lawyer walked down the steep path to his room in 
the " Artingale Arms," quite persuaded that his client George 
Garstang would be hung for murder, and meditating much on 
the general strangeness of the people into the midst of whom 
he had been brought by the recommendation of the prisoner, 
George Garstang, to the firm of Slowcomb and Sligo. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE TRIAL. 



The next event that occurred to break the ordinary monot- 
ony of the lives of the good people of Bill mouth, after the 
committal of George Garstang to take his trial for wilful 
murder, was the funeral of Lord Saltash. It was an event 
which enlisted the sympathies of a larger world than that of 
Bill mouth. The last remaining direct heir of the Earldom of 
Linacre could not be thus prematurely stricken down by death, 
and that in such a manner, without exciting a very wide-spread 
interest throughout the county. Very great pity was felt for 
the old Earl ; for it was well known how bitter to him the 
blow must be. Of course the terrible event was commented 
on, and the facts of the case narrated in various fashions. All 
seemed to agree that the misfortune had arisen from the young 
man's regretable intimacy with the son of his father's yeoman 
tenant. 

Of course, also, the circumstances caused the Garstangs and 
their peculiarities to be talked of more widely than they had 
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ever been before. There was just the degree of mystery and 
strangeness hanging about them which invites rumor and gos- 
sip to magnify it. All sorts of stories were told and listened 
to. The public mind was disposed to believe that the family 
at the Grange were one and all monsters capable of every 
kind of terrible wickedness, and to picture to itself the grim, 
old, forbidding-looking house on the bleak cliff, as concealing 
within its sombre walls whole melodramas of dimly-imagined 
horrors. 

" Yes, there can be no doubt about it," said Slowcomb to 
his partner, who had been remarking on the disadvantage 
under which his client labored in consequence of this state of 
the public feeling ; " the general feeling is not without influ- 
ence in such matters. But between you and me, Sligo, the 
fellow would be hung in any case ; and he fully deserves it. 
If ever there was a case of murder, this is one. A fellow who 
boasts, not five minutes before he knocks a man's brains out, 
that one blow of the stick in his hand would be enough to kill 
any man " 

" But a blot is no, blot till it is hit, sir; and if it wasn't for 
that madwoman of a sister of his, I believe he would have got 
ofE Did you ever hear such a thing in your life ? " 

" I believe all those Garstangs are as mad as March hares," 
said Mr. Slowcomb in reply. " Did you hear anything about 
the Earl when you were down there ? " asked Mr. Slowcomb. 

" What, Lord Li nacre ? Only that he was dreadfully cut 
up— dreadfully ; and that he is very bitter against my client. 
They say that he has a particular aversion to the man who 
succeeds to the title and the property." 

" Then they talk of what they know nothing about, as they 
very generally do," said Mr. Slowcomb, complacently swinging 
his watch-chain and seals. 

" Why, do you know the man who is the next heir?" asked 
the younger partner. 

" No man is the next heir," said Mr. Slowcomb, dogmat- 
ically. 

" I profess, I do not understand you, sir," said Mr. Sligo. 
" I presume the Earldom is not extinct, and the estates are not 
likely to be swallowed up by the sea." 

" Neither of those contingencies is at all likely to happen, 
as far as I am aware, Mr. Sligo," said Slowcomb, much enjoy- 
ing his partner's discomfiture. No man is heir to the Earl- 
dom and estates of Linacre, because a woman is." 
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w A woman heir to the Earldom ? " exclaimed Mr. Sligo. 

" Yes, Mr. Sligo, a woman. The Earl has a daughter, I 
believe. That daughter inherits both the title and the prop- 
erty." 

" A daughter inherit the earldom ? " exclaimed Sligo ; 
" who ever heard of such a thing ? " 

" Many people have never heard of it, my dear Sligo ; but 
the ftict exists none the less. It is not altogether peculiar to 
the house of Linacre." 

" The present Earl's daughter then will become, at her 
father's death, Countess of Linacre ? " said Sligo, half incred- 
ulously. 

" Not Countess, Sligo, but Baroness. The Earldom will be 
in abeyance. The older barony descends in the female line. 
There are two or three other families in which a similar thing 
occurs." 

" Well, I fancy that your statement, Mr. Slowcomb, would 
be as much news to most of the folks down at Billmouth as it 
is to me. Everybody there talks about the death of this poor 
Lord Saltash as leaving the old Earl without any heir of his 
body. They all think that a distant cousin, a man specially 
objectionable to the Earl, they say, comes in." 

" Yes, I know ; Mr. Bentham Linacre of the Inner Temple. 
1 know all about it. So does he, I'll undertake to say. But 
I should not wonder a bit if the Earl knew nothing about it, 
or had forgotten it all, if he ever knew. Naturally enough 
nobody else down there knows anything about it. Who is 
there likely to know anything about such a matter ? There 
is one man, by-the-by, who knows the facts of the case, I'll be 
bound ; my old friend Mr. Farland of Farlandstoke. But I 
dare say there is not another man in all the north of Sillshire, 
who has ever heard of the facts. There is no mistake about 
it, however. By the death of Lord Saltash, the Lady Julietta 
becomes the heir to the barony and estates of Linacre." 

" For all that, the old Earl, by all accounts, is none the less 
bitter against my unfortunate client ; and that, too, will not 
fail to tell against him to a certain degree. The Earl is a pop- 
ular man in the county." 

" Yes, and deserves to be so," said Mr. Slowcomb. " I do 
not think that he is one who would wish to bear unfairly hard 
on a man on his trial for his life. Any way you have done all 
you can, Sligo ; and we must leave the issue to the jury." 
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Mr. Sligo understood that his senior partner considered the 
subject to have been sufficiently discussed between them, and 
sauntered out into his own room. 

Mr. Sligo did not usually saunter. He was generally brisk 
and rapid in his movements. The fact was, that, to his own 
surprise, he was nervous and anxious about the issue of the 
trial, which was now near at hand. Country life and practice 
had quite demoralized him, he said. In old days, at the Old 
Bailey, he had defended prisoners unsuccessfully, as well as 
often successfully, and had seen them taken from the dock 
under condemnation to death, all in the way of business, with- 
out being uncomfortably moved by it. But now he was made 
nervous and unfit for his ordinary work by his anxiety as to 
the issue of the trial of George Garstang. One difference 
perhaps was that, at the Old Bailey, nobody beyond the pre- 
cincts of the court was troubling their head about the matter. 
When the lawyer went home after the work of the day, he 
went away into a world which knew nothing and cared noth- 
ing about the life-and-death battle that had been fought out 
in that murky court amid the crash and roar of London streets. 
Here, in quiet Silchester, everybody was full of interest about 
the great trial for murder. There was no getting away from 
the subject. The whole city, almost the whole county, was in 
the boxes, and Mr. Sligo was one of the performers on the 
stage. And he could not prevent himself from feeling rest- 
lessly nervous. 

Everything had been done that could be done, as Mr. Slow- 
comb had said ; and as Mr. Sligo repeated to himself again 
and again. It had been finally determined not to call 
Patience Garstang for the defence. Sir Vispy Gibbons, con- 
sulted upon this point, had fully concurred in the opinion Mr. 
Sligo had so frequently expressed, that the evidence as to the 
words she had overheard, which there was every reason to 
believe that Miss Patience would give, would be absolutely 
and undoubtedly fatal. But Mr. Sligo knew very well that 
Miss Garstang would assuredly be called for the prosecution. 
The fact of her presence within sight and hearing of the fatal 
fray was known to several persons at Billmouth. Even if 
Lucy Baldock should be so firmly reticent as to avoid all men- 
tion of her, the leader of the press-gang would of course have 
stated the circumstance. It had not been mentioned, rather 
strangely, before the magistrates at the time of the prisoner's 
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committal, bat the more searching inquiries of young Mr. 
Borer would not have failed to elicit the fact. 

Even in the absence of any evidence to those fatal words 
spoken by George Garstang with reference to the nature of 
the so-called " ltfe-preserver," the case was a very doubtful and 
chancy one. That the stick had belonged to Lord Saltash 
would be shown. The evidence, to be given by Wilfred, to 
the effect that the use of such a weapon had been absolutely 
unknown to his brother, was not of a very cogent description. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sligo, and even Sir Vispy Gibbons, 
thought that, if Patience could be kept out of court or kept 
silent as to the words she had overheard, the prisoner might 
have a fair chance. 

In due time, however, the subpoena was served ; and on the 
eve of the trial Patience, accompanied by her brother Wilfred, 
went up to Silchester. Till then she had not visited her 
brother George in his prison. Neither old Mr. Garstang nor 
his wife went to the assize town. The old man was almost too 
far sunk in the lethargy of his despair and his brooding super- 
stition to be very vividly conscious of any other subject of 
thought or feeling. His wife could not or would not leave 
him. 

On the evening of the day before the trial Patience was 
taken to the prison to visit her brother. How great was the 
suffering of that meeting can be guessed only by those whose 
powers of sympathy are sufficiently active to picture it for 
themselves. For neither of the parties to it gave much ex- 
pression to the thoughts and feelings that were tearing their 
hearts asunder. George, who was perfectly instructed as to the 
evidence which his sister was prepared to give, and as to the 
probable result of it, would not have spoken on the subject 
at all, if Patience had not done so. He felt that by the un- 
warrantable step she had taken in following him on that 
fatal night, she had in fact brought about his conviction and 
execution as a murderer. But this was a subject on which 
he could not and would not speak. Nor would he stoop to 
implore her to do for his sake what her conscience forbade her 
to do. Something there was of good and noble feeling in this ; 
but something doubtless of anger and resentment also. 

As for Patience, even in the smaller matters, and the con- 
stantly recurring occasions of life, it was always impossible to 
her to communicate to the world without her, either by words 
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or any other manifestation, any of the softer, gentler, or kind- 
lier feelings that were hidden deep down in her heart. Least 
of all could she now give utterance to the infinite anguish 
that was crushing her to the earth. 

Few words passed between them. Any expression, any 
look that told of yearning love, it was wholly out of the power 
of her hard and bigotry-bound features to fashion. But there 
was an intense look of dumb agony in the stony eyes of 
Patience, as she spoke her Bible-fashioned words of hard fare- 
well, that might have told George the truth that Patience had 
spoken to Mr. Sligo under the provocation of his attempt to 
move her by menace, but which she never uttered a second 
time ; — that indeed, and in very truth, she would rather have 
gone to death by fire at the stake, than have spoken the words 
that were to send her brother to the gallows, had any such 
alternative been offered to her. 

On the next day the trial came on — the first case to be 
tried. 

The interest that had been excited throughout the county 
was intense ; and the court was crowded to the utmost limits 
of its capability. The trial of Garstang of the Grange for 
the murder of Barnes, the press-gang man, has not been alto- 
gether forgotten in Silchester yet. It was a scene to be 
remembered. 

It is not my intention to detain the reader with a detailed 
account of the trial. Our English forms of trial are eminently 
dramatic. Every circumstance of the conduct of them is well 
calculated to give interest to a minute account of the proceed- 
ings. The absolute and paramount legality ; — the certainty 
in the minds of all present that a something greater, stronger, 
more immutable than the will of any man, or extant body of 
men, must rule the issue, is a very powerful element of dra- 
matic interest. The spectator watches'* the fate-like operation 
of a power in the grasp of which judge and jury, lawyers and 
witness.es, are but instruments. This it is that makes the 
awful solemnity of our courts. This it is that secures all-com- 
pelling acquiescence in their fiat. This it is that makes their 
proceedings a matter of such enchaining interest to the by- 
standers. 

To reproduce that interest, the minute detail of the drama 
must be reproduced. Space and time must not be grudged. 
Upon the present occasion the requirements of the story I 
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have to tell do not leave me space and time to spare for this 
purpose. Besides, such stories have been told, and well told, 
more than sufficiently often to render it undesirable to attempt 
yet another narrative of the sort, even in the case of a trial so 
remarkable as that of which I am speaking. 

The main facts, and the result, may therefore be told in a 
few words. 

The Earl of Linacre was on the bench. The propriety, as 
a matter of taste, of his being there, under all the circum- 
stances, was much canvassed ; more especially as there could 
be little doubt in the minds of those who marked the face and 
bearing of the old man, that the feeling with which he watched 
the progress of the trial was one of bitter hostility to the pris- 
oner. 

The counsel for the prosecution, after a few feelingly spoken 
words on the special painfulness of the duty he was called 
upon to discharge on the present occasion ; and after adverting 
to the defence, which he believed would be set up, — the only 
one possible, he admitted, under the circumstances of the case, 
— to the effect, that the prisoner at the time of using the fatal 
weapon in his hand, had been wholly unconscious of the pecu- 
liar powers and danger of it, said that his duty obliged him at 
once to crush any hope the prisoner's friends might have based 
on such a line of defence ; and that, in order to do this com- 
pletely and irresistibly, he should be obliged to take the very 
painful step of calling the prisoner's sister. 

The witnesses to the facts of the case, which were undis- 
puted, were then examined, and the more formal part of the 
case quickly despatched. Then Patience was called. 

In answer, as it seemed, to the little buzz of expectation 
and interest throughout the court which this call occasioned, 
the counsel said, with a glance around the audience as well as 
at the jury, that he ventured to ask the indulgence of all 
present for the witness who was about to appear in court, re- 
questing them to bear in mind the dreadful nature of her 
position, and to sympathize with the strong and lofty feeling 
of religious conviction which could alone prevail to induce a 
person so placed to discharge the duty they owed to their God 
and to their country by giving such evidence as the witness 
would give. 

Patience came into court. 

She walked to the box as one may figure to oneself the vie- 
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tims of the Inquisition walking to the faggot and the stake. 
She stepped slowly but not hesitatingly, with her thin, 
narrow, tall figure, rigid in its straight-cut black garments, 
drawn up, and her long thin hands pressed palm to palm in 
front of her. Her face was deadly white, and her large cold 
grey eyes, widely opened with a look of stony horror, plainly 
saw nothing of the scene before them. It might have seemed 
that the being thus paraded in a crowded court would have 
been of itself an ordeal of terrible suffering to the shy and 
recluse woman. So it would have been under any other cir- 
cumstances. But Patience was beyond suffering from that 
cause now. She saw and knew nothing of the crowd which 
was gazing on her with greedy eyes. One thing only was 
present to her consciousness, — the necessity that was laid 
upon her of speaking her brother's condemnation, together 
with a high-strung sense of the real presence of the living 
God, whose all-seeing eye made it impossible for her to avoid 
the declaration of His truth. 

Thus Patience Garstang walked through the court to the 
witness-box with the step of one whose mind is too anxiously 
busy elsewhere to take its usual charge of the movements of 
the body. Then occurred an incident which none of those 
present had ever heard to have occurred in an English court 
before, and which has probably never been witnessed since ; — 
an incident which was well remembered in Silchester for 
many years, and which is still to the present day not wholly 
forgotten there. 

Suddenly, as soon as she found herself in the place where it 
was evidently intended that she should take her stand, and 
give her evidence, she kneeled down on her two knees on the 
floor of the box, and raising her eyes and joined palms 
towards the heavens, said aloud in a hard clear voice, — 

" God, mighty and jealous God, whose eye sees all that is 
hidden, whose ear hears every word that is spoken ; God, 
whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity ; God, who triest 
the hearts and the reins of thy creatures, stretch out thy right 
hand to me in this hour ! Be my rod and my staff ! Give 
me the strength and the will to do Thy will I Now and ever, 
God, my God, Thy will be done." 

Then she arose to her feet, and stood convulsively grasping 
the round wooden rail in front of her with her two hands. A 
thrill of surprise, and then a hush of awe rested on the court 
10 
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Tears gathered in many an eye little wont to be so affected. 
And people listened breathlessly for what was to follow. 

Mr. Sligo whispered to Sir Vispy Gibbons that it was all 
over, as much as if the jury had given in their verdict. 

The examination of the witness was completed in a very 
few words. In answer to the first question put to her, 
Patience told how she had followed her brother on the night 
in question. In reply to the demand as to what had been her 
motive for doing so, she said that she had done so in 
obedience to God's will ; that she had been warned in spirit to 
follow her brother when he left the house ; that she could give 
no other reason for her conduct, and firmly believed that to 
be the true one. 

Then, on being asked if she had heard what passed between 
her brother and Lord Saltash, immediately subsequent to the 
taking of the stick into his hand by the former, she repeated 
word for word the sentences which George had uttered, as 
they have been written down in a former chapter. She re- 
peated them, one sentence after another, with the utmost 
verbal accuracy, and in a clear unmodulated mechanical 
sounding voice, that seemed as if the words came out of the 
machinery of an automaton. 

"The witness may go down," said the counsel, after a 
pause of silence. 

For a minute or two a dead silence rested on all the mass 
of people assembled there, so great had been the impression 
made by the manner and the words of Patience Garstang. 

Sir Vispy Gibbons would not abandon the struggle without 
an attempt to shake the testimony of Patience in cross-exam- 
ination. He tried to induce her to admit that she might have 
been mistaken, and suggested that the words overheard had, 
in reality, borne a signification such as that which Mr. Sligo 
had wished to attach to them. It was all to no purpose. 
Patience writhed under the agony of the temptation to which 
he - exposed her, but she was unshakable. 

" Get thee behind me, Satan ! " she exclaimed at last to 
the startled counsel ; and produced a little titter in court 
among the lighter-minded of the audience by the unusual 
mode of address. But it had been at once put down by the 
general sense of the real solemnity of the adjuration in the 
mouth of the witness, and of the awful nature of the tempta- 
tion to which she was exposed. The judge forebore to repri* 
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mand her, and Sir Vispy Gibbons could but bow bis bead 
gravely, and resume bis seat. 

George Garstang was found guilty of tbe wilful murder of 
Thomas Barnes. The judge condemned him to be hung by 
the neck till he should be dead. No committees besieged the 
Secretary of State with statements and affidavits, showing the 
decided tendency to madness by which all the family of the 
condemned man was marked, for these things were not as yet. 

In the Castle-yard at Silchester it was done to George Gar- 
stang as tbe judge had said. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE EAKL TAKES A NEW VIEW OF THINGS. 

It has been remarked in a previous page of this narrative, 
that the Earl of Linacre was one of those men who would 
have been a better man if he had been a happier one. Dur- 
ing many years of his life, his character had been injuriously 
affected by the grief and disappointment which he had suffer- 
ed from the successive deaths, at an early age, of his three 
elder sons. Now the result of the dreadful blow that had 
fallen upon him, in the sad death of his last remaining son, 
was a modification of the old man's character in the same 
sense, of a yet more marked kind. He felt angry with the 
world. He became savagely morose to all around him ; and 
shut himself up with his grief in almost complete seclusion. 

At the time of the trial, it had been much canvassed, as 
has been said, how far the presence of the Earl on the bench 
on that occasion was consistent, under all the circumstances, 
with perfect propriety and good taste. It had been too plain 
to every eye that he was eagerly desirious of the conviction 
of the prisoner. And when Patience had given the fatal evi- 
dence, which had put an end to all doubt as to the issue, an 
unconcealed gleam of triumph and satisfaction had lighted up 
his features. 

As soon as ever the verdict had been given, and the words 
of condemnation to death on tbe gallows had been spoken, 
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the Earl had made his way from the court to his carriage, 
and had travelled all night to his home, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the county. A few hours behind him on the road 
Wilfred and Patience had returned by the night coach to 
their equally bereaved and yet more miserable home. 

Nor was the moral result of the unhappy events which had 
taken place less deleterious in its effects on the family at the 
Grange than it was on the Earl of Linacre. The father and 
mother of the man who perished on the scaffold were indeed 
almost beyond the reach of any further malice at the hands 
of fortune. The old man especially was so broken down, and 
his mind had so given way, that it could hardly be said that 
his state was much worse after the recent calamity than it 
htfd been before it. The fact of the small difference that the 
death of George really made in the amount of evil that he 
had to bear, was curiously shown by his inability to bear in 
mind the date of that misfortune. He mostly seemed to con- 
sider that it had taken place a long time ago. He had 
always known, he said, that it was to be so ; and the looking 
forward to it, or the looking back to it, made small difference. 
Nor was there enough of life and vigor left in the man for the 
amount of reaction necessary for the feeling of much resent- 
ment against either man or fate. He was too thoroughly 
crushed. 

With Wilfred and with Patience the case was different. 
In both of them the moral nature was very markedly injured 
by their suffering. Both were soured and embittered against 
the world in general. But the poison acted on the nature of 
each of them according to the specialties of their different 
idiosyncrasies. To Patience herself, it seemed to have the 
effect of making her yet more religious,— of weaning her still 
more completely from the world, and leading her mind more 
than ever to regard all worldly things from a strictly scrip- 
tural point of view. She never nursed her wrath and enmity 
against her enemies, — that is all the world outside the grey 
stone walls of the Grange, — by the use of any bitter language 
against them, save such as was culled, according to strict 
religious practice, from the pages of the sacred writers. 

In Wilfred's mind the woof was of a different character. 
There was no marked religious tendency in it. He had 
neither the fanaticism, which might have enabled him to in- 
dulge his hatred undet'tJUj^arb of religious fervor; nor the 
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real spirituality of character, which might have taught him 
that hatred was evil and not good. He came back from the 
trial to his bereaved and desolated home with a conscious hat- 
red in his heart against all the world, which did not seek to 
disguise itself, and a special and bitter resentment against the 
Earl, which knew no bounds ; and was, at the least, as en- 
venomed, and perhaps more undying, than that which the 
Earl /elt against him and his family. 

All that evil influence in the bringing about of the twofold 
misfortune which had happened at the foot of the Garstang 
cliff, which the Earl attributed to George Garstang, Wilfred, 
with more reason, attributed to Lord Saltash. In his eyes the 
intimacy of his brother with the young Lord had been a bad 
and dangerous thing. And not only on the fatal occasion in 
question, but on all occasions of their companionship, Wil- 
fred thought that Lord Saltash was leading his brother into 
mischief. This had now culminated in his brother's death 
on the gallows. And that old man had triumphed in the 
fact ! For Wilfred had well marked the countenance of the 
Earl during the trial. He had read his triumph, — his satis- 
faction at the terrible result in his evil eyes J As Wilfred 
journeyed home during the silent hours of that night he 
thought of this, — unweariedly, tenaciously thought of it. He 
did not become hot with fevered passion, as he thought ; for 
that was not according to his nature. The picture that he fed 
his fancy with, as he sat silent in the corner of the coach dur- 
ing the hours of that night, was the picture of the old Earl, 
crushed, broken-hearted, disgraced, and knowing that it was 
he, his enemy Wilfred Garstang, whom he had injured, at 
whose hands, and by whose will he was so suffering ! 

It will be readily imagined that the life of the family at 
the Grange was not at all changed for the better by the mis- 
fortune which had befallen them. If the grim and gloomy 
old Grange had seemed to the neighbors a weird and uninvit- 
ing place before, they would feel it to be more so now. If 
the family were unpopular before, they would be more so now, 
especially as it was well known that they were the objects of 
the peculiar dislike and resentment of the Earl. The isola- 
tion of the family became such as almost to amount to social 
outlawry. Even the workmen on the farm began to show 
signs of being unwilling to remain with them, and it became 
difficult to Wilfred to obtain a sufficient quantity of labor for 
the land. 
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The kind of life Wilfred Garstang must have led in that 
house with his father, and mother, and sister, and the kind of 
home it must have been to him, may be perhaps imagined, 
but can hardly be efficiently described. 

It was about a fortnight after the execution that Lord Lin- 
acre told his servant one night that he should start for London 
the next morning. One or two letters had passed between the 
Park and Mr. Wentworth, of the firm of Wentworth and Jen- 
nings of Gray's Inn, who were the Earl's lawyers ; and Mr. 
Abel Atkins, the Earl's valet, had no doubt whatever that the 
object of his master's journey was to see those gentlemen, — 
doubtless with reference to matters connected with the late 
lamented death of Lord Saltash. 

Mr. Atkins was perfectly right in his surmises. In writ- 
ing on some matters on which correspondence had been ren- 
dered necessary by that event, Mr. Wentworth had thought it 
desirable to call the Earl's attention to the fact of the pecu- 
liarity of descent in the case of the Li nacre title and estates, 
and of the consequent heirship of his daughter, which had 
arisen on the death of the late Lord Saltash. 

The Earl had been a good deal startled by the lawyer's let- 
ter. He remembered indeed to have heard, many years ago, 
something about some such specialty, and about a descent of 
the property and title in accordance with it, which had taken 
place many generations ago. But the Earl had been told 
these things, when, alas ! he had been the father of four fine 
boys ; and the matter in question seemed to be utterly imma- 
terial and uninteresting to him. He probably, too, looked on 
the information as antiquarian lore connected with the history 
of his family, which hardly came home to him at all, as a fact ' 
applicable to modern times. It had gone entirely out of his 
mind. He marvelled at himself, under his present lamentably 
changed circumstances, that this fact of his daughter's pos- 
sible claim should not have been more in his mind. He had 
been so utterly wrapped up in his sons ; — he had so placed all 
his hope in them, and so taught himself to feel that if he 
were bereaved of them, there was an end of all things, that 
the forgetfulness of what he could not be said to have ever 
very clearly known or understood, was not perhaps surprising. 

Now, indeed, the matter adverted to in the lawyer's letter 
had become important. One effect, however, it apparently 
would certainly have — it would exclude Mr. Bentham Linacre 
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from the succession. That was, at all events, something. It 
was so much, that, as the Earl posted up to London, it was the 
main fact upon which his mind rested. 

On the morning after his arrival in town the Earl called on 
Messieurs Weutworth and Jennings at their offices in Gray's 
Inn ; and in a " long and special " conference with the senior 
partner was made fully and clearly cognizant of the fact that 
the Lady Juliet, his daughter, would, at his death, become 
Baroness Linacre, and the heir to all the family estates. 

He had, of course, been in a certain degree prepared by the 
lawyers letter for this information, but it seemed to him a 
thing so new and strange that he had hardly realized it as a 
veritable fact. All the hopes that he had with such desperate 
clinging built upon the lives of his sons had failed him. Now 
it appeared that the daughter of whom he had thought so 
little, who had been in fact nothing to him, was to be the 
means of gratifying in a certain measure the desire of his 
heart Nevertheless, at least Mr. Bentham Linacre,. — this 
pestilent lawyer, — would not be Earl of Linacre. There was 
enough in that to make the old man feel very much as if it 
had been a mistake of all these years not to have loved his 
daughter, and as if he could and should henceforth begin to 
love her, as it was natural to love his heir. He already began 
to contemplate certain changes in the domestic arrangements 
and habits at Linacre Park, having for their object the plac- 
ing of the Lady Juliet in that position before the world, in 
her own eyes and in those of other people, which her present 
prospects made it proper that she should occupy. 

As he was driving back from Gray's Inn to his hotel, the 
Earl reflected that he had nothing upon earth to do with the 
rest of his day. He began to be anxious to get back to the 
Park as soon as might be. He would set out on his return 
journey the following morning, and would so be able to arrive 
at Linacre on the morning after, having thus been absent from 
home only three entire days. What should he do with the 
rest of his morning ? 

Then it suddenly occurred to the Earl that he would go and 
call upon Mr. Linacre in the Temple. He felt perfectly per- 
suaded that that clever gentlemau knew nothing whatever 
about the peculiarity in the Linacre title and mode of descent, 
which made the Lady Juliet the heir instead of himself. If 
he, the Earl, had known little or nothing of the matter, it 
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stood to reason that Mr. Linacre, the far-off cousin, knew 
nothing about it. Doubtless he was hugging himself in the 
imagination, that since the late terrible catastrophe, nothing 
stood between him and the earldom save the life of one old 
man. The Earl felt that it would be pleasant to set Mr. Lin- 
acre right in this respect. It was of course in every way 
proper and in accordance with the bienseanees to do so. It 
would have become Mr. Linacre to wait upon the Earl, if he 
had had any knowledge of his being in town j but this he had 
not 

He would drive to the Temple and call upon Mr. Linacre. 
Eor once, at all events, he would have the pleasure of setting 
the self-sufficient barrister right, and showing him that he, the 
Earl, knew somewhat more than he did ; and that upon a more 
interesting subject, too, than any of the matters upon which 
the young man had so often contradicted him. So he pulled 
the check-string of the carriage, and ordered himself to be 
driven to the Temple. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AT THE INNER TEMPLE. 



The Earl had to climb to the third story, up a not very easy 
or commodious wooden stair, before arriving at a landing-place 
with a door on either hand, on one of which was painted the 
name " Mr. Bentham Linacre," and on the other " Mr. Wal- 
ter Farnaby." It had never occurred to the visitor that it was 
very possible he might not find Mr. Linacre at home till the 
moment he pulled the bell ; but as he did so, he thought to 
himself that in any case he must trespass on his cousin's home 
so far as to sit down for a few minutes after his climb. 

" Bentham ! Mr. Pentham Linacre ! " grumbled the old 
man to himself. *• Who ever heard of such a name ? Ben- 
tham ! no such name in the family. Mother's family, I sup- 
pose. Bah ! Bentham, sixteenth earl ! Ugh ! No, no, my 
fine fellow ; not a bit of it. You're a little too much in a 
hurry." 
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Then the door was opened, not by a little boy calling him- 
self a clerk, as the Earl had expected, but by one whom the 
Earl, being himself a gentleman, at once perceived to be such. 
He was a very tall and large-made young man, with a laugh- 
ing light blue eye, a sweet mouth, crisp curling hair a little on 
the red side of chestnut, and a noble forehead. 

At the same moment that the door was opened, the Earl 
heard the high-pitched and somewhat unpleasant voice of his 
cousin calling out, — 

" Don't let anybody come in to me, Farnaby ; for I must 
get this finished to-day." 

Farnaby smiled pleasantly and courteously at the old gen- 
tleman on the landing-place. 

" You hear my instructions, sir," he said. " The fact is, 
Mr. Li nacre is very busy. But I suppose I am to consider 
myself invested with some discretionary powers in my office 
t)f doorkeeper ; and if you will favor me with your name — " 

The Earl put his card into the young man's hand. 

" Bentham, here is your kinsman, the Earl of Linacre, at 
the door ! " he cried. " To think of our keeping you standing 
here, my lord, after climbing all these villainous stairs. Per- 
mit me to show you the way to Mr. Lin acre's room." 

As he spoke the frank smile vanished from his face, and his 
manner became subdued, in tribute to the Earl's suit of 
mourning, and to his knowledge of the dreadful misfortune 
which had so recently fallen upon him. 

" I shall be beholden to you, sir, if you will kindly do so," 
said the old man, gravely bowing as he entered. 

" Humph ! Farnaby ! That's the name on the opposite 
door. Humph ! Some of these lawyers are gentlemen any 
way," thought the Earl to himself, as he passed through the 
dark passage. 

Bentham Linacre stood up behind the desk at which he had 
been writing to receive his kinsman. But he did not press 
forward to meet him at the door of the room. Farnaby would 
have done so in his place. Accordingly men liked Walter 
Farnaby, and did not like Bentham Linacre. 

" I am shocked, Bentham, that we should have kept the 
Earl standing ; — our stairs are no joke," said Farnaby, 
drawing an arm-chair for the old nobleman. " If you want 
me to see the end of that," he continued, " before sending 
it off, you will find me in my room." 
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With that he howed to the Earl, and left the two kins- 
men together. 

Bentham Linacre was also, like the Earl, dressed in com- 
plete mourning. With reference to him too, judgiug merely 
hy the look and presence of the man, it might have been said, 
by a less prejudiced critic than the Earl, that unquestionably 
some of these lawyers were gentlemen. But then some gen- 
tlemen have, like Walter Farnaby, the gift of impressing fav- 
orably every man, woman, and child with whom they come in 
contact ; and some gentlemen have, like Bentham Linacre, the 
unhappy property of doing the exact reverse. 

On the present occasion, however, Mr. Linacre was more 
fortunate than usual in his manner with the Earl. There was 
a glance of real sympathy in his eye, as putting his hand 
meaningly on the sleeve of the old man's coat, he said, — 

" There are no words, my lord, which do not seem to mock 
our grief in sorrows such as these, therefore I will say nothing, 
of your bereavement If I had known," he continued, after 
a pause, during which the Earl had seemed too much over- 
powered to be able to speak, — " if I had had the least idea 
that you were in town, I should of course have had the pleas- 
ure of waiting upon you at your hotel, and so sparing j'ou the 
trouble of coming to such a place as this. Why did you not 
send for me, my lord ? " 

" I could not take that liberty, Mr. Linacre, with so busy a 
gentleman as yourself. As it is I am trespassing on time 
which would doubtless be better employed if I were not inter- 
rupting you " 

" Not at all, my lord — not at all ! Pray do not mention it. 
I was at work on an article here on certain points of the 
law of easements," said Mr. Linacre, tapping the sheets on his 
desk before him with his finger ; " but I shall have time to 
finish it before night. I am afraid I can hardly hope that 
it is a subject on which your lordship will feel any interest." 

" Not specially. I can't say that I have given the subject 
any special attention," said the Earl, who had not the remotest 
conception of what was meant by the term in question, which 
seemed to him a singularly strange one. " But even if I 
had," he continued, " I could not spend the time in discussing 
the subject, for I came here to speak to you, Mr. Linacre, on 
matters of perhaps even greater interest." 

" I am entirely at your lordship's orders," said Mr. Linacre, 
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settling himself in bis arm-chair in the attitude he assumed 
when listening to a client —or rather, it would be more correct 
to say, in the attitude he used to assume on such occasions, 
when clients sometimes came to him in the days before he had 
driven them all away. It was an attitude, and a look of more 
than attention : an attitude which seemed that of one ready 
to pounce, like a cat on a mouse, on the very smallest flaw, or 
error, or mistake that might show but the tip of its nose in 
the words of the speaker : an attitude that made one feel, 
while speaking to Mr. Bentham Linacre, like a man who is 
warily venturing his foot on the plate of a spriug-trap, which 
may be expected every instant to snap and catch one in its 
fangs : an attitude and manner that made the Earl feel uncom- 
fortable, despite of his inner conviction that he had come there 
to discomfit, and not to be discomfited. 

"You have alluded," the old man began — "you have 
alluded, Mr. Linacre, with very kind feeling, — for which I 
thank you, sir, — to the — the calamity which has fallen upon 
me." 

Mr. Linacre bowed his head gravely. 

" How it has stricken me down you can, perhaps, in part 
conceive ; in part, Mr. Linacre, — in part ! " 

The old man paused, and seemed for a minute or two unable 
to go on. Mr. Linacre forebore, by a great effort, from 
remarking that there existed no sufficient grounds for assum- 
ing that he could or could not conceive this, that, or the other 
matter, and contented himself with lying in wait for what 
should come next. 

" Of course," proceeded the Earl, after recovering himself, 
(£ it was not to be expected that one in your position, Mr. Lin- 
acre, should be affected by the awful blow in a similar manner. 
Of course any such notion would be preposterous." 

Again Mr. Linacre gravely bowed his head. There was no 
possibility of disputing what the Earl had said. 

" Indeed, that much might be said of any stranger," pur- 
sued the old man, who felt some little difficulty in coming to 
his point; "but in your particular case, Mr. Linacre, — in the 
position you hold, — it is specially difficult to suppose that you 
can feel in this matter at all as I, or any other of the connec- 
tions or friends of — of — of the deceased would feel. It cannot 
be expected, I say, that it should be so. For, of course, it is 
impossible for you to forget that the blow which crushes me, 
brings you nearer to rank and fortune." 
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" Sorely, my lord, it will be time enough to discuss how I 
should feel under given circumstances, when the case supposed 
shall have arisen. It is not likely that it ever should arise. 
Till it does, I cannot myself tell how I should be affected by 
it" 

" I don't think I quite follow the purport of your observation, 
Mr. Linacre. But perhaps it is not necessary for me to do so. 
What I wish to observe — and I assure you without any idea 
of imputing to you the smallest degree of blame — is that your 
feelings on the — the death of Lord Saltash must naturally 
have been modified by the consideration that his removal 
made you the heir to the honors and estates of our house." 

" And I wish to observe, my lord, in reply," said Mr. Lin- 
acre, not altogether without a certain sort of waspish temper 
in his tone," that my feelings on the occasion you speak of 
could not have been modified in any such manner as your lord- 
ship suggests, for the very sufficient and evident reason, that 
the removal of Lord Saltash does not make me the heir to the 
honors and estates of our house." 

" Ha ! You were aware then — You knew that in our fam- 
ily, in default of heirs male, the title passes to a daughter ? " 
asked the Earl, in much surprise. 

" Certainly, my lord. Of course I knew that perfectly well. 
It seems strange to me that you should suppose that I could 
be ignorant of it." 

" And have you known these facts all the time ? " said the 
Earl. 

" All what time ? " asked Mr. Linacre. 

" Why, all along, to be sure. Did you know of it before 
my poor boy died ? " 

" Certainly, my lord, I knew it before that — long before. 
I have known it for many years — for pretty well all my life, I 
may say," replied Mr. Bentham Linacre, not without a certain 
sense of triumph in his superior knowledge of the affairs of the 
family. 

" You were perfectly aware, then, that the death of my un- 
fortunate son did not make you the heir to the earldom?" 
said the Earl, staring at his young cousin, with the air of a 
man who is conscious of having gone out to seek wool, and 
come home shorn. 

" Undoubtedly, Lord Linacre ! I was perfectly aware of it; 
perfectly aware that my cousin, the Lady Juliet, is the un- 
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doubted heiress ; ancTthat her heirs will succeed in due course, 
and renew the male line of the family. I was thus spared/' 
continued the young lawyer, with somewhat of severe dignity 
in his tone and manner, " the pain of being obliged to feel 
what you have had the condescension, with so much kindness 
and delicacy to point out to me, — that the unhappy death of 
my cousin, Lord Saltash. was a matter of advantage to my- 
self." ' 

The Earl could not help feeling that once again Mr. Lin- 
acre had the better of him ; and it furnished another proof to 
his mind of the exceeding detestability of that gentleman. 
He became very red in the face, and snorted with suppressed 
anger, as he replied. 

" Then, Mr. Linacre, I must take the liberty of saying that 
I think, considering my position, that — that I might have ex- 
pected — that it would have been becoming in you to have com- 
municated to me your knowledge of these facts." 

" I am sorry, my lord, that I am obliged to differ from you 
toto ccelo, in the view I take of my duty in this matter," said 
Mr. Linacre. 

" I do not understand your barbarous law terms, and have 
no ambition to do so," said the Earl, snappishly, the innocent 
Latin words that Mr. Linacre had used having seemed to his 
bucolic mind to conceal some mysterious meaning of the sort 
by which lawyers and suchlike pragmatical individuals are 
enabled to get the better of honest men. 

" I am not aware of having used any such," rejoined his 
antagonist. " How could I imagine that your lordship was 
ignorant of the facts of the case ? If you were not fully 
acquainted with them, was it not the business of your lord- 
ship's solicitors, rather than any duty of mine, to furnish all 
the information needed ? " 

" Very well, Mr. Linacre, very well ! I have no doubt you 
are perfectly right, sir ; no doubt at all. I have the honor to 
wish you a very good morning, Mr. Linacre." 

So saying the angry old gentleman bowed himself out of the 
room, and made his way to his carriage, swearing to himself 
very energetically that that should be the last time he would 
ever hold communion with the pragmatical, abominable, de- 
testable, insolent, self-conceited, ill-mannered, overbearing, pet- 
tifogging, odious puppy, whom Providence had in its very 
evident wisdom so wonderfully excluded from the near chance 
of becoming Earl of Linacre. 
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" Farnaby ! " cried Bentham Linacre, going to his door as 
soon as he had heard the descending step of the Earl far 
enough down the stair to carry him out of hearing, and cross- 
ing the landing to that of his friend opposite. " Farnaby, the 
old boy is gone ; just come and read the last pages of this 
paper, there is a good fellow ; I shall finish it in less than half 
an hour." 

"All right, old fellow. And while I read your lucubrations 
on the law of i easements' you shall look at a little thing of 
mine, that I have just put the finishing touch to," said Far- 
naby, getting up and returning with his friend to the opposite 
chambers. 

' " I don't see, for my part, what need you have to trouble 
yourself with such things, Farnaby. If I had your fellowship, 
I know I'd work at something better than this sort of ephem- 
eral scribbling. There is no excuse for it but the res angusta. 
You too, with your very pronounced propensity for toying with 
Amaryllis in the shade." 

" But don't you see, my dear fellow," returned Farnaby, 
with a laugh, " that the pleasing occupation you allude to 
might possibly lead to the disappearance of the means on 
which you base your theory of my freedom from the necessity 
of work. Toying with Amaryllis in the shade — at least any 
such Amaryllis as I should care to toy with — has a tendency 
to be fatal to fellowships. Joking apart, however, I don't 
think my scribblement here is like to do much towards paj T ing 
a score at the ' Mitre ; ' and, to tell the truth, I was not think- 
ing of any such praiseworthy object when I wrote it." 

" What is it ? " said Linacre, taking two or three sheets of 
draft paper out of his friend's hand. " What, poetry ! Oh, 
Farnaby, Farnaby ! * The Loves of the Benchers ! ' Why, 
man alive, the very title is enough to breed dreams of Scan. 
Mag. arfd the Star Chamber." 

" Bah ! There's no harm in it, only a little quizzing. Why 
not ' The Loves of the Benchers ' as well as * The Loves of 
the Triangles ? ' What was the meaning of so portentous a 
phenomenon as a visit of the Earl of Linacre to the Inner 
Temple ? " 

" He is the most extraordinarily unreasonable and absurd 
old gentleman that ever wore a coronet. That is saying a 
good deal. The Linacre barony is one of those few that de- 
scends in the female line, failing male heirs. Well, the 
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lamentable death of Lord Saltash, which we were talking of, 
you know, the other day, would have made me heir to the 
earldom, if there had been no daughter of the Earl existing, 
or if there had been no such peculiarity of descent. I knew 
all about it. Of course I did. I knew that the Lady Juliet 
is now the heiress to the barony and the estates ; and that, 
seeing that she is a very charming young lady, in perfectly 
good health, and sure to be snapped up by the luckiest out of 
a dozen candidates for her hand, I have not a whit any better 
chance of the succession than I had before. Would you 
believe it, that old fellow came here, either still in ignorance 
of the fact of his daughter's heirship, or having just learned 
it from his lawyers, — I can't quite make out which, — and 
quarrels violently with me, because I had never communicated 
to him the facts of the case. Was there ever anything so 
absurd ? " 

" What did you say to him ? " 

"I endeavored, mildly and courteously, of course, to lead 
him to some glimmering of consciousness of his own stupen- 
dous blockheadism." 

" He must have had some small ray of sense, you know, 
Bentham, to perceive that the salutary discipline you were 
administering to him, was disagreeable," said Farnaby, 
laughing. 

" Yes ; he did not like it a bit, and went off in a huf£" 

" And the Lady Juliet, to whom the barony and estates 
descend, is a charming person, you say ? It strikes me now, 
Bentham, that the better plan would be, instead of roughing 
the old gentleman with that somewhat powerful rasping in- 
strument, your eloquent tongue, to marry the Lady Juliet, 
your cousin, yourself." 

" I marry her ! It must be by winning a charming bride, 
after the fashion of the robber knight in the ballad, then, and 
carrying her off from her father's halls, vi et armis. For if I 
am not mistaken, the Earl would rather marry her to any 
tenant farmer on his estate than to me. And the chances are 
that the feelings of the lady herself towards me are not much 
more favorable." 

" Well, you know best about that ; but in all sober serious- 
ness that seems to me the best and most natural way of 
arranging the future descent of the title and property. The 
name would be preserved, — not by the lady keeping her own, 
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which is always but a make-believe sort of contrivance, — but 
in the proper course of things. The race would be continued 
in the real male line. It would be a match that everybody 
would at once recognize as the most natural and fittest that 
could be made under the circumstances; — always supposing 
of course that the lady could make herself agreeable to you, 
and you could make yourself agreeable. to the lady." 

" However natural and fitting such a marriage may be, you 
may make yourself quite certain, Farnaby, that it will never 
come to pass. You don't know the Earl as I do. Why not 
try the adventure yourself, Farnaby ? Why should you 
despair of succeeding in such an enterprise ? " 

" If I had seen the lady, and had happened to fall in love 
with her, I probably should not despair," said Farnaby, 
quietly. 

" Well, why not go and look ? As far as beauty goes, I can 
assure you that you will not be disappointed. I can give you 
an introduction — not to the Earl, that would never do ; but to 
an old acquaintance of mine — the only man down there who 
has any more brains in his head than a bullock — one Farland, 
of Farlandstoke, a man of culture. You would come to him 
like a ray of light in the midst of darkness. He is on neigh- 
borly terms with the people at the Park ; and you could make 
the acquaintance through him." 

" Fancy Bentham Linacre in the character of match-mater. 
There ; give me the paper on ' easements/ and take you ' The 
Loves of the Benchers ' — the title is the best line in it" 

There was no more said upon that occasion between the 
young men, on the subject of the Lady Juliet, or the disposal 
of her hand in marriage. 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Juliet's flight. 



The Earl was absent from Linacre Park, on the occasion of 
his journey to London, only three days, as has been said. He 
travelled all night so as to reach home on the morning of the 
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fourth day. To this the hale old man had not the least objec- 
tion ; he rather preferred to reach home in the morning, that 
bo he might be able at once to go out and into his stables, and 
round his farm to see how all had gone on during his absence. 

He had driven back on the evening of the second day of 
his stay in town, — the day on which he had visited Mr. Liu- 
acre in the Temple, — to his solitary dinner and his solitary 
evening after it at his hotel, — a combination of circumstances 
as depressing and wretched, one would say, as a civilized En- 
glishman in the nineteenth century can well be exposed to. 
The Earl did not find the hours unbearably long, and the soli- 
tude was not unacceptable to him. Eor his mind was full of 
the new order of ideas, which the intelligence he had that day 
received had opened to him ; and he found sufficient occupa- 
tion in bringing all the furniture of his mind — his thoughts, 
plans, notions and affections — into due harmony with the new 
state of things. Of all possible future events, one to which 
he had hitherto given the smallest possible degree of attention, 
-—the marriage of the Lady Juliet — became the most interest- 
ing and important to him. Many were the projects and 
schemes, many the castles more or less in the air, which occu- 
pied the Earl's mind during the hours of that evening. 

During the same hours the family at the Grange were sit- 
ting over their equally dull and silent and far more miserable 
supper. They could not be said to be in solitude, for the 
diminished family were still four in number. But the barriers, 
far more impassable than material prison walls, which isolated 
them from each other, — barriers raised by uncongeniality of 
temperament, by habit, by temper, by suffering, {>y the inabil- 
ity for bringing mind into contact with mind which is engen- 
dered by long disuse of the faculty of doing so, — these inclos- 
ing and isolating barriers made a solitude among them far 
more distressing and unhealthful to man than mere corporeal 
loneliness. 

Very few words had been spoken between them, during their 
evening meal. They had no plans or projects for the future 
to discuss, or to meditate on. Life was all a dreary blank 
before them, in which the only difference between the elder 
and the younger generation was that the barren sands 
stretched out to a more distant horizon in the case of the lat- 
ter than in that of the former. 

Suddenly, however, the melancholy family party were start- 
11 
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led by a very strange and extraordinary event. A knocking 
was heard at the door of the house ! A stranger seeking ad- 
mittance to the Grange, at that hour of the night ! A 
stranger certainly ; for Ralph and Margy, the two old servants 
at the Grange, were quietly eating their supper in the back- 
kitchen, — the room so called, but which really was the only 
kitchen of the house in modern days, — and their voices in cozy 
chat were faintly heard from time to time in the room where 
the family sat, tantalizing them with suggestions of cheerful 
intercourse, which they could neither imitate nor share. A 
stranger certainly ; for the only member of the family, who 
had once been in the habit of so mingling with the outside 
world, that his return home at such an hour was not a improb- 
able circumstance, was there no longer to break the leaden 
monotony of the life at the Grange. The old people at first 
fancied it must be George at the door. There shot a sudden 
momentary spasm through Wilfred's heart, as his imagination, 
at the first shock of the startling surprise, suggested to him 
the fancy of his brother's restless spirit wandering during the 
dark hours back to its old haunts. 

As the startled family sat gazing with mute inquiry into 
each other's faces, the knocking was heard again, though some- 
what more faintly than before. It was what sailors call a 
dirty night. A squally wind was blowing a wrack of broken 
cloud masses across the sky, and, except at rare intervals, alto- 
gether obscuring the light of the young moon and the stars. 
A thin cold sleet was falling, which, up on that bleak cliff, was 
driven by the north wind that blew in from the sea, with the 
violence of a tempest against the seaward front of the Grange. 

Wilfred, after a moment's startled pause, rose from his seat 
to go to the door ; for he knew that, specially on such a night 
as that, the knocking at the front door would not reach the 
ears of the servants in the back-kitchen, on the other side of 
the house. 

Leaving his father and mother and sister sitting at the 
table staring in mute surprise at each other, he went in 
silence to the door. The heavy old oak planks were pushed 
against him so violently as soon as he lifted the latch, that it 
needed all his force to stand up against them ; and for a mo- 
ment he thought that it was intended to enter the bouse by 
violence. But it was only the force of the wind, which in 
that bleak and utterly unsheltered situation was blowing with 
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the impetuosity of a tempest. He had not taken a light with 
him, or it would have been blown out in an instant. But he 
thought he saw, very indistinctly in the darkness, the figure 
of a woman crouching on one of the benches that occupied 
the sides of the porch before the door. 

" Who is there ? v he said, calling out so as to be heard 
above the wind, while a misgiving which sent a cold spasm to 
his heart, shot into his mind. 

" It is I, Wilfred ! For the love of God let me come into 
the house ! I have hardly been able to drag myself to the 
door. It is such an awful night, and — and " 

The words died on the quivering lips of the speaker ; her 
head fell on her bosom, and she would have fallen in her 
fainting fit from the seat, if Wilfred had not sprung forward 
to support her. 

The instant he took his hand from the door to do so it was 
violently flung wide open against the wall of the passage by 
the force of the wind. 

" Good God ! What is to be done ! What madness has 
brought her here. What in heaven's name shall I do with 
her ? Patience ! Patience ! " he called aloud, disengaging 
one hand and arm so as to be able to reach the knocker of the 
door, with which he knocked violently. 

In the next minute Patience came into the passage, not 
running but stepping doubtfully and timidly forward. 

"Wilfred! What is it, Wilfred? Who knocked at the 
door?" 

" A woman, who has fainted ! Quick, bring cold water here 
—and brandy ! Quick, Patience ! " 

" But who is it, Wilfred ? " reiterated Patience. 

u How should I know ? A woman, I tell you ; and she 
has fainted. Be quick, I tell you, with the brandy." 

Patience returned into the house to obey her brother with no 
very great alacrity ; and before she had returned, the stranger 
had recovered from her fainting fit. 

" Is that you, Wilfred ? " she said, shuddering as the wind 
dashed the rain-drops into her face ; " thank God I am here ! 
But I am afraid, Wilfred — I am afraid I am very ill ! You 
will let me come into the house, Wilfred ? " 

This was said in a gentle, timid, pleading voice ; and the 
tones were evidently those of a lady, and a delicately bred one. 
The moon shining out just at that moment, as the wind swept 
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the clouds from before it for a minute or two, showed a very 
pale face of delicate beauty, turned up with sad wistful eyes to 
Wilfred Gars tang. 

" Of course, you must come in, Juliet. Of course you 
must. We must see what can be done. But — but — what 
has induced you to take this step ? " 

" What could I do, Wilfred ? and where could I go ? My 
God ! where else could I go ? " she said, clasping her hands. 

" Hush ! here is Patience. We must get a bed ready for 
you." 

" I have brought the brandy, Wilfred ; and cold water in a 
basin," said Patience, somewhat ungraciously, as she came 
down the passage, still in the dark ; for the stranger was still 
in the porch ; the door was wide open, and the wind was rush- 
ing into the passage in a manner that would have made it im- 
possible to carry a light for a moment. 

" She has recovered from her fainting fit, and must be put to 
bed," said Wilfred. 

" What, here ! — here, at the Grange ? " said Patience, 
scarcely believing her ears. 

" To be sure, she must have a bed here ! Is this a night to 
turn a dog from the door, let alone a woman ? Go in, Patience, 
and see to prepare a bed. I will bring her in ! " returned 
Wilfred. 

"But who is she? and where am I to put her?" said 
Patience, still unwillingly. " What spare bed is there ? " 

" What spare bed ! Are we as many in family, Patience, 
as we were ? " replied Wilfred sternly, and almost fiercely. 
" Go quickly," he added, " and see that the bed ( is made 
ready in the room that was his / " 

It was not often that Wilfred was thus stern, decided, and 
masterful in his manner; and Patience knew that in his 
present mood it was best and safest to obey him. So she 
went to do as he had told her. She did not do so willingly, 
or with a good grace ; and she very greatly marvelled at the 
orders given to her. 

As soon as she was gone, Wilfred assisted the stranger to 
rise, brought her into the house, and shut the door. Theu, 
avoiding the kitchen, in which his father and mother were 
still sitting at the supper-table, wondering in a dull and im- 
becile sort of way at the unusual incident which had occurred ; 
he took the visitor into a small room on the other side of the 
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entrance passage, which was rarely put to any purpose. „ His 
manner in doing this, and in placing the form of the evidently 
delicately nurtured lady he had called "Juliet," on an old 
sofa, which, with a round table in the middle of the room, 
were the only articles of furniture it contained, was markedly 
respectful and even tender in its care. But it was not cordial ; 
nor was any genial welcome expressed in it. 

" Now, for God's sake, tell me, Lady Juliet, before Patience 
comes back, what has induced you to take this step ; why you 
are here ; and what I am to say to Patience, and to my 
father and mother ? " 

" The truth, Wilfred ! What can I say to them, or what 
can you say for me, but the truth ? It cannot long be con- 
cealed ; and oh, Wilfred, I could not, I dare not await the re- 
turn of my father ! If it had not been .... if all had 
been different," she said, with a convulsive sob ; " if I had 
had my beloved, my noble husband to stand by me, I would 
have dared all — avowed all ! But now . . . . what is to be- 
come of me now ! Think of my father's anger — think how 
he would spurn me when he knows " 

" Yes," said Wilfred, moodily shaking his head with a mix- 
ture of bitterness, and wounded pride, and pity in the expres- 
sion of his voice and face. " Yes ; it was hardly to be hoped 
that the nature of the facts, which have made his daughter a 
widow, would help to reconcile him to the connection she had 
formed by her marriage. It is hardly to be expected that the 
Earl of Lin acre would be easily brought to acquiesce in find- 
ing his daughter the widow of a convict who has died on the 
gallows ! " 

" Oh ! Wilfred, how can you say those horrid, horrid 
words ! " she said, amid her tears ; " yet they are words," she 
added, "that have been ringing in my own brain like the 
clang of a funeral bell ever since .... ever since. I won- 
der — I wonder I have lived ! " 

" Those do not die, Lady Juliet, to whom death would be 
welcome. What words can I say ? Are they not the words 
your father will say ? " rejoined Wilfred, with bitter helpless- 
ness in his voice. 

" But it is not only that," said the unfortunate girl again. 
—It is not only that. He has so bitter a resentment against 
him — against all of you — against the whole family ! He 
thinks that he, my darling — my own husband — my truest, 
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best Oh, God ! oh, God ! Was there ever a load of sor- 
row to bear equal to my load ? " 

As she spoke, she writhed apparently in bodily pain, as she 
lay on the sofa. 

" Your burden has been, — is — a heavy one," said Wilfred ; 
" and each heart knoweth its own bitterness. But there are 
others, Lady Juliet, whose lot is — not brighter ; — others who, 
believe me, would gladly change fates with you." And the 
expression of utter, utter hopelessness in Wilfred's face, more 
terrible than even the sting of present agony, was such as to 
make it easily believed that he spoke in all sincerity of heart. 

Nevertheless, the burden that was laid on him was not 
greater than he could bear, for he continued to bear it for 
many a dreary year ; while that which was crushing the frail 
and delicate creature, who lay in anguish on the little hard 
sofa before him, was, in truth, more than her powers of resist- 
ance were capable of enduring — for she sank under it. 

The few words that passed between Wilfred and his sister- 
in-law, the Lady Juliet, have been sufficient to tell the reader, 
almost in its entirety, a love-tale, the romantic details of 
which might have made the story of it worth telling, were it 
not that the ulterior results, to which it led, and which it is 
the purpose of this narrative to relate, will require for the tell- 
ing of them all the space which remains to us. 

George Garstang, first brought into the house at the Park 
by his boyish friendship with Lord Saltash, which arose under 
the circumstances that have been related, had continued on 
terms of intimacy there long after the Earl had begun to feel 
disapproval of the sort of footing on which he habitually fre- 
quented the house. This disapproval had had no reference to 
his daughter. In the first place, the Earl did not think 
enough about her at all for him to have conceived any such 
notion on her account. In the second place, if he had 
thought about her at all, the notion of an attachment between 
his daughter and the son of his tenant would have seemed too 
preposterous to him to be worthy of a moment's consideration. 
Assuredly, if any idea had occurred to him that such a thing 
had for an instant entered into the head of either the lad or 
the lass, he would havo consigned the young man to some 
limbo of exile beyond the Linacre Park-gates in a very sum- 
mary manner. But he lived in habitual neglect of his 
daughter, and no such monstrous thought had ever come near 
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his mind. His disapproval of the intimate terms on which 
young Garstang frequented the Park had reference solely to 
his son. He began to doubt whether the extreme intimacy 
which had sprung up between the young men was altogether 
desirable. But his disapproval had never been strong and en- 
ergetic enough to control the will of his son and heir in this 
respect by the strong hand of authority. It had only been 
strong enough to make him feel, when the terrible catastrophe 
that has been related occurred, that he had been right in his 
feeling of disapproval of his son's friendship for the young 
yeoman, to confirm him in the notion that it was, of course, 
George who had led his unfortunate son into mischief, and to 
engender in his mind a feeling of intense hatred for all the 
Garstang race. 

How that Dame Nature is apt, in such cases as that under 
our consideration, to be less mindful of "the majesty which 
^doth hedge " an Earl, than might, perhaps, be wished, is a 
very old story. The Lady Juliet lived in neglected seclusion. 
George Garstang was pleasing in exterior, frank, bold, and 
amiable, and her brother's particular friend into the bargain. 
They fell in love ; and then having done so with sufficient 
violence to make* it appear to their own young hearts that sep- 
aration from each other was quite impossible, they were very 
much frightened at what they had done. All their mutual 
discussion of their terrible position was based upon the 
hypothesis, mutually admitted to be indisputable, that it 
could not be undone ; and the result was a marriage, — neither 
party having for an instant contemplated, it may be observed, 
any other possible issue — contrived during an absence of the 
Earl in London, of which Lord Saltash and Wilfred Garstang 
were the only confidants, and to which they were the only 
witnesses. 

" Poor Jack Brackenbury/' as most of the inhabitants of 
Silchester used to call him ; * Honest Jack Bracken bury," as 
those were wont to say, who were of the class (a larger one in 
those days than in these) who liked their parsons " wet " 
rather than dry ; " Poaching Jack Brackenbury," as aggriev- 
ed owners of shooting around Sikhester used to shake their 
heads and say,— the Be v. John Brackenbury, minor canon in 
the Cathedral of Silohester, and the acknowledged possessor 
of the finest tenor voice in the west of England, whether for 
an anthem of Crofts, or for some such 'chant as that immortal 
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duet by Jackson of Exeter, " Time has not thinned my flow- 
ing hair ; " — he it was, who pronounced that God had joined 
together George Garstang and Juliet Linacre, and bade no 
man put them asunder. 

Honest Jack Brackenbury must have known very well if 
the deed he did that day should reach the ears of the Earl 
of Linacre, not all the value to the Silchester choir of his un- 
rivalled voice, nor all the indulgence of his not over-severe 
superiors of the Chapter could have availed to save his minor 
canonry. Assuredly he had not been bribed to do his office 
by the love of lucre. Poor Jack Brackenbury had a very 
soft heart, and not a very hard head. He was very meltable 
by a tale of true love garnished by some pearly female tears ; 
and was probably not less so when under the mild influence 
of a not excessive quantum of his favorite rum-punch. 

Such was the clergyman who lent the aid of his ministry to 
make a secret marriage between George Garstang and Juliet 
Linacre. The intention of the parties was, that it should be 
kept profoundly secret during the lifetime of the Earl. Of 
course no longer would secrecy be needed. Lord Saltash was 
a party to the proceeding. And when he should be Earl, the 
marriage might be avowed. 

L'homme propose, et Dieu dispose, and many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip, make both sayings the tritest of all 
proverbs. At, or very soon after, the time when the miserable 
end of George Garstang and of Lord Saltash bad made it 
more than ever hopeless that the Earl should be brought in 
any degree to mitigate the extreme wrath to which he would 
be moved by the discovery of his daughter's marriage, it be- 
gan to make itself apparent to the young wife that conceal- 
ment would not be much longer possible. The agony, the 
despair, the excess of terror that this discovery caused her 
may be imagined. The bare contemplation of the idea of 
having to confess herself the widow of a felon, who had died 
by the gallows, and that felon the man, already so deadly 
hated by the Earl, whom he believed to be the author of the 
bereavement that had made his own life a blank, seemed to 
her to make it incredible that she should have so greatly 
feared to own herself George Garstang's wife when no stain 
rested on his name. The present position was so infinitely, so 
unspeakably worse, that the former one seemed by contrast to 
have presented no very formidable difficulties. 
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Hence had come the flight from her father 8 house on the 
second day of his absence from home. What she hoped and 
planned, — how far she imagined that running away to the 
home of her husband's family would have the effect of screen- 
ing her from her father's displeasure, she probably could not 
have told herself! All she knew was that she dared not stay 
there to face him with the story she should so soon be obligecf 
to tell. Little as he had seemed ever to care about her, or to 
think of her, perhaps she might be allowed to remain in the 
asylum she was about to seek unmolested. Perhaps her 
exile from the Park might suffice ; and she might be suffered 
to live and die forgotten. 

When, as soon as it was dusk on that day, the second of the 
Earl's absence in town, — much about the same hour that he 
was employed in projecting schemes for her marriage, and 
tardily recognizing her importance to him, in his London 
hotel — Juliet had stolen out of the house, and flitting under 
the shadows of the trees of the avenue, had crossed the Park, 
and fearing every instant to be recognized as she made her 
way to the other side of the town, keeping to the beach in 
preference to the streets for greater safety, she had not felt ill 
in body. Her mental sufferings were keen ; but she had not 
felt at all afraid of the walk to the Grange, if only she could 
accomplish it without detection. 

On reaching the foot of the zig-zag path which climbed 
from the beach to the top of the cliff on which the Grange 
stood, she felt, to her surprise, that she had overtaxed her 
strength. Something, perhaps, was due to the weather ; for as 
she had made her way along the beach it had begun to rain. 
As she turned the corner of the Gars tang cliff she became 
exposed to all the violence of a strong gale blowing from the 
northwards, which drove the sleet, mingled with spray from 
the sea, against her, and made her progress far more difficult. 
Nevertheless she had been surprised at feeling how unequal 
she was to the task of climbing the cliff She had no choice 
however. There was no other possible haven for her; and 
with much bodily suffering, added to her torment of mind, she 
had at last dragged herself to the door, as has been seen. 

As she was waiting for the bed which Patience, in obedience 
to the positive behest of her brother, was preparing for her, 
instead of feeling better for the rest she had reached at last, 
she began rapidly to feel more ilL _ 
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When at length Patience returned to the room, where Wilfred 
and his sister-in-law were, with the not very graciously com- 
municated intelligence that the room was ready for her, it was 
not without difficulty that Patience and old Margy together 
succeeded in getting their visitor upstairs and placed in it. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

VENGEANCE. 



As soon as Patience, with the aid of Margy, had got Juliet 
to bed, she came out of the room and sought her brother, 
eager — as far as a word expressive of so much animation 
could ever be applicable to her — to remonstrate and give words 
to her indignation at the unheard-of enormities to which she 
had been constrained to lend her assistance. A stranger 
received, harbored, domiciled within the walls of the Grange ! 
A lady — a Philistine — an Amalekite ! And that the daughter 
of the Earl of Linacre, the daughter of her father's landlord, 
and— as had been but too clearly and strongly felt by every 
member of the family at the Grange, ever since the dreadful 
and memorable day of the trial at Silchester — their mortal 
enemy ! 

The reader knows the extent of the Lady Juliet's errors. 
Patience knew nothing of all that unhappy story. When she 
perceived who the stranger was whom old Margy was putting 
to bed in the best room at the Grange, the thought of George 
and of his lamentable and disastrous intimacy with the family 
of Lord Linacre naturally rushed into her mind, and as natu- 
rally had the effect of indisposing her yet more than before 
towards the object of her cares. Surely this strange invasion 
of her father's home must in some way have been motived by 
that intimacy of her brother which she had so often deplored, 
and which had at last led to his terrible death. Of what na- 
ture could the connection between that intimacy and the ar- 
rival of the Lady Juliet under such circumstances at the 
Grange be ? 

It may be admitted, that there was wherewithal in the case, 
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as it presented itself to Patience, to rouse the unfavorable sus- 
picions of a more leniently disposed censor than she. It was 
in a very angry and indignant mood that she returned down- 
stairs to the front kitchen, where her father and mother had 
beeu left sitting at the supper-table, when the family party 
had been startled by the unusual coming of a visitor to their 
door. There was not enough vitality left in either the old 
man or the old woman for them to feel any very active degree 
of anxiety for the explanation of what had occurred. They 
had no hope that it could be anything good. They were well 
nigh beyond the apprehension of any further ill. 

"I thought it had come," said the old man, dreamily; " but 
maybe there is more to come yet." 

" It is very bad of Patience to go away in this guise, when 
I want to be going to bed," wailed the old woman. 

So they sat, old Wilfred twirling his thumbs and gazing 
with melancholy wistfulness at nothing ; and old Jenefy put- 
ting the corner of her handkerchief to her eye from time to 
time. 

Patience encountered her brother in the passage, just as he 
was about to enter the front kitchen. 

" Well," said Wilfred, with more of eagerness in his manner 
than was at all usual with him ; " how does she seem now ? 
You have left her in bed, I suppose ? I fear me she is very 
ill" 

" You are forgetting, brother, that, so far as you are aware, I 
have no knowledge who this woman is," said Patience severe- 
ly. "It is true that I have recognized her. And you cannot 
wonder that the recognition has been painful to me. On your 
head, brother, be the harboring of this woman here ! Has 
not mischief enough come to us from these people ? Are we 
never to be free from the contact with them ? I have done 
your bidding. The woman is lying, — sleeping probably by 
this time, for she seemed weary — beneath my father's roof. 
What brings her here, it is for you to explain, since you have 
willed that so it should be. That she should have been har- 
bored here it is for you to justify. I wash my hands of it." 

" I am now about to explain to my father and mother the 
circumstances that have led this lady to eome hither, and 
which make it fitting that she should be received here," said 
Wilfred, gravely and coldly ; " and if you care to hear the 
explanation I have to give, you had better come in and listen 
to it, Patience*" 
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Wilfred said this, being a little irritated by tbe tone in 
which Patience had spoken, forgetful of the just grounds for 
misgiving she had, and remembering only, as men are apt to 
do, his own sources of anxiety and trouble, which made it 
seem hard to him that his sister should aggravate his vexation. 
He knew that the explanation to be given was mainly 
intended for her. He knew that his father would barely com- 
prehend the facts, or remember oq. the morrow that there was 
a stranger in the house ; and that his mother would in any 
case make the occurrence a subject of lamentation, which 
*would be little diminished or increased by any explanation. 

It was to Patience that it was really necessary that the 
truth should be made known. 

Patience followed him into the kitchen without any further 
speech. She observed that he carried in his hand a small 
strong box or iron-bound coffer, which he had apparently been 
to seek, while she had been engaged with Margy in getting 
their visitor to her bed. 

" Mother," said Wilfred, seating himself at the table, and 
putting down the box on the floor by his side, " the person 
who knocked at the door iust now was the Lady Juliet, the 
daughter of Lord Linacre." 

" Here ! come here to the Grange at this time o' night ! " 
said the old woman. 

" It is the Lady Juliet herself. She is ill, and greatly 
beaten by her walk here in such weather as this. Patience 
and Margy have put her to bed upstairs ! " 

"The Earl's daughter in bed at the Grange!" said old 
Jenefy, with a sort of helpless wonder. 

" Even so, mother ; and it was in compliance with my wish 
that Patience gave her a bed " 

" Which it is for you to justify, brother ! I wash my bands 
of it ! " interrupted Patience. 

"The reason why I judged it right in any case so to do," 
continued he, not taking any notice of his sister's interrup- 
tion, " is, that this lady was the wife, and is now the widow 
of my brother George ! " 

" The wife, brother ? " said Patience, with an unmistakable 
emphasis on the word. 

" Merciful goodness ! " exclaimed Jenefy, to whom no more 
astounding statement could have been made : " the wife of my 
boy — my boy I my murdered boy I And he . * . . Ah 
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me! Ah me! Ah me!" she repeated, as her speech 
passed gradually into a prolonged wail. 

"The lawful, wedded wife of my brother George — your 
daughter-in-law, mother ! Your sister-in-law, Patience ; my 
sister-in-law !" said Wilfred, with solemn seriousness. 

" I do not suppose," he went on, " that either of you here, 
will imagine the possibility of my making such a statement 
unfoundedly. As far as othe*r persons are concerned, such an 
assertion of mine would be of small value without such proofs 
of the accuracy of it as the law requires. Those proofs I have 
here," added Wilfred, laying his hand on the iron-bound 
strong box. 

" And we hear this now for the first time," said Patience, 
not doubtfully, but deeply displeased. 

" So it was deemed best, when this ill-starred marriage was 
made," replied Wilfred. " I need hardly say to any of you 
here, that if it had rested with me to prevent it, no such mar- 
riage would ever have taken place. That was not in my 
power. It was in my power to take care that what was done 
should be done legally ; and to secure the legal proofs of it. 
Shall I show them to you ? " 

" Eh, Lord — Lord ! and there be the marriage lines in that 
box, say you, Willy ? " said Jenefy, acquiescingly. 

" How should I understand the Godless writings of Godless 
lawyers ! But I do not doubt in any wise, brother, that it is 
even as you say," answered Patience. 

" I and Lord Saltash were the only witnesses," continued 
Wilfred; "and it was intended that the marriage should 
remain a secret till after the death of the Earl. It was not to 
be supposed that he would have been otherwise than greatly 
angered at such a match even then " 

" Why should he be angered ? " interrupted old Wilfred 
Garstang, with a scowl, giving a greater indication of mental 
vitality than the old man had exhibited for many a day, and 
showing that he had given heed to what had passed more than 
he had seemed to do. " Why should he be angered ? She 
was not a Garstang anyway ! And my boy's blood is as good 
as hers ! . . . . was as good .... was as good .... was as 
good ! " he added, with a low wail of anguish. 

" There was no hope that the Earl would fail to be very ex- 
ceedingly angered then when the marriage was made. If it 
was to be supposed that he would have been angry then, what 
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would his feelings be likely to be now / This unhappy young 
woman, who is now in bed upstairs, did not dare to meet her 
father, when he should know the truth. She has reason to 
think that the truth cannot be long concealed from him. He 
is now absent from home ; and wisely or unwisely, she decided 
on taking the opportunity of escaping from the Park. Where 
else than here could she go ? How could it be possible to turn 
my brother's wife from the door T " 

"And when the masterful and Godless Earl shall return 
and seek for his daughter like a roaring lion, and find her 
here ?".... said Patience. 

" It might be well that he would not find her," replied Wil- 
fred. " She came here, as far as I can learn from her, without 
having told her purpose to any one, and without having been 
traced or watched. Heaven knows that she might remain 
here long enough without any one being the wiser. Old 
Ralph and Margy can be trusted. You know how far it is 
likely that any other eye should see her here." 

" There is one other which will see her here," said Patience, 
in a denunciatory tone, with upraised forefinger. 

" But the Earl will be none the wiser," said Wilfred, with 
something approaching to a sneer ; adding, however, immedi- 
ately, — " nor will our consciences be the sorer. In what place 
could it be more proper for her to be? Is she not my 
brother's widow ? And did I not promise him many a time 
that I would stand by her and protect her ? And, by God's 
help, I will do so ! I say," he added, after a pause, " that for 
aught that I can see, she might remain here from year's end to 
year's end without the Earl being able to discover where she 
was. It is to be noted that if he did discover it, we are doing 
right and no wrong. Juliet is doing right and no wrong. 
The house of her husband's father is the place where it is 
the most proper for her to be." 

" Will you then keep her here in secrecy ? " said Patience, 
who had risen from her chair and was standing with one hand 
resting on the table, and the other planted on her hip. 

"That may be a matter for much consideration," replied 
her brother ; " we must think of it and decide on what is 
best." 

" Of course you will at once assert openly and prove the 
marriage, whether the proud Earl finds his daughter here or 
not. For her sake, and for the sake of her good name, and for 
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the sake of ours, it is necessary that the fact and legality of 
the marriage should at once be proved," said Patience deci- 
sively. 

Wilfred's brow clouded over heavily, and he remained silent 
for some time before answering his sister's observation. 

" I have promised/' he then said. " I gave George a solemn 
promise that I would see his wife and bis child, if he should 
have one, righted before the world, and I will keep my promise. 
By God's help I will keep my promise as I have said ; but it 
rests with me to consider the best way in which that may best 
be done. I gave no promise binding me in this respect." 

" I do not understand, brother, how there can be more than 
one way in which it can be done," said Patience, meaning only 
to express her ignorance with all simplicity. 

" There may be more than one time for doing it, may there 
not ? " replied her brother, with some asperity and irritation 
in his voice. " It is for me to judge what may be the most 
favorable — the most desirable moment for making the mar- 
riage known. 

" But this unfortunate lady ? " urged Patience. " Of a surety 
she will demand that her marriage should be declared immedi- 
ately." 

Wilfred lifted the small iron-bound coffer from the floor, and 
placing it on the table before him, while he rose from his chair 
at the same time, laid his hand upon it, as he replied: " The 
assertion of any such marriage unsupported by proof would be 
worse than useless. The proofs of the marriage are contained 
in this box, and this box is and will remain in my hands. 
With me alone, therefore, will it rest to judge when it may be 
most opportune that the marriage between my brother and 
the daughter of the Earl of Linacre shall be declared." 

All this time a heavy scowl had remained on Wilfred Gar- 
stang's brow ; and as he changed his position from a sitting 
to a standing one, when he spoke the above words, there was a 
hard, evil expression on his face, and a baneful light in his 
handsome, but ordinarily spiritless eyes, that was not good to 
see. • 

" But," still persisted Patience, with the true tenacity of a 
timid woman, though she was frightened as well as puzzled by 
the expression of her brother's face, " how can we continue to 
keep under this roof a — person in the position that this lady 
would seem to all the world to be in, until the fact of her mar- 
riage is made public." 
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t€ All the world ! " sneered Wilfred in a tone of concentrated 
bitterness and scorn ; " what have we to do with all the world 
— we Garstangs within the walls of this old Grange ? Does 
the world trouble itself about us ? Besides, I thought that 
you, sister, were especially above all worldly considerations. 
What is * all the world' and all the chattering in it to me, or 
to any of us ? " 

"But why ?" Patience was beginning to urge yet 

again, when her brother sharply and almost savagely cut her 
short with words hurled from his mouth, as if he were hurling 
a gauntlet of defiance on the floor before him. 

" Did you see that old man, that Earl, as he sat disgracing 

the judgment-seat that day ? Did you see him drinking in 

the words that were to make our home desolate ? Did you 

note how he gloated with satisfaction over the fatal sen- 

N tence ? " 

" I do know, brother, that the bad and Godless man rejoiced 
in the evil, even as the Prince of Darkness rejoiceth. Assur- 
edly God, even our God, will, requite it unto him," said Pa- 
tience. 

" Assuredly i", even I, will requite it unto him," returned 
Wilfred, striking his open palm violently on the table, and 
speaking in a voice of concentrated hatred and anger that 
caused the half-dozing old man to start in his chair, and scared 
Patience into drawing herself back hastily from the table a 
couple of paces. If she had been a Catholic she would have 
crossed herself. As it was she crossed her arms upon her 
bosom and turned up the whites of her eyes. 

Nevertheless, the notion of punishing the Earl, if any 
means could be found of doing it, was not unacceptable to 
Patience. She was far from having been passive, in her in- 
most heart, under the manifestation of hostile and malignant 
feeling towards her brother by the Earl. But she was fright- 
ened by the violence of her brother's manner, and scandalized 
by the irreligious, not to say Pagan, tone of his phraseology. 
If he had clothed his thirst for vengeance in a citation from 
the Psalms, Patience would have gone with him without diffi- 
culty. As it was she was frightened ; and was quite at a loss 
to guess what means her brother might suppose himself to 
possess of requiting the hatred of the Earl. 

" Assuredly i, even I, will requite him," Wilfred had said. 
And truly, as he drew up his tall, but ordinarily slouching 
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figure to its fall height, and stood with his open hand upon 
the table, and the speaking expression of intense hatred in his 
firmly closed mouth and flaming eye, and of deadly determin- 
ation on his contracted brow, he might well have been deemed 
a terrible and dangerous foe by most men. 

" Thou can'st not requite, save He give thee the power to 
do so," said Patience after a pause, in a lower voice than was 
usual with her. 

"That power He has put into my hand, my sister," re- 
plied Wilfred with less violence, but with gloomry determina- 
tion of manner. 

" How hath He given the Earl into thine hand ? " asked 
Patience, looking at him fixedly. 

" Listen to me, Patience," he said. " To-morrow or next 
day he will return home, and will expect to find his daughter. 
He will know, sooner or later, that she has run away hither. 
That she should have come to the house of her husband's 
family, even though that family be Garstang of the Grange 
instead of one or other of the rich landowners of the county, 
would be no disgrace. The proud Earl would not be pleased. 
But there would be nothing in it to sting him to the soul ; to 
bring down his gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ; to stab 
him to the heart. But what do you suppose, my sister, that 
the feelings of this worldly, proud, bad noble would be, if he 
and all the world believed that his daughter, his only daugh- 
ter, his only child, had been not the wife, but the seduced mis- 
tress of the man of yeoman class who was hung on the gal- 
lows for murder?" said Wilfred unflinchingly utteriug the 
last words with a quivering lip, but with a steady voice and 
unsoftening brow. " How would my lord the Earl like that, 
Patience ? From the agony of that disgrace I only can save 
him," he continued, tapping the coffer lid as he spoke. 

" But your promise to George ? " said Patience, in almost 
whispered tones, while the quickened beating of her ordinarily 
sluggishly moving heart communicated a visible movement to 
the fold of the white muslin on her bosom ; and told that she 
also was not inaccessible to the passions which her brother's 
words 'called into wakefulness. 

" The promise I made to my brother, shall assuredly be kept. 

His memory, the character of his wife, — the rights of his 

child, — if child be born to him, — shall be cleared and have 

right done to them. This shall not be during the lifetime of 

12 
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the evil old man. It is not to be thought that he will lira 
many years. The agony of hid shame may well shorten them. 
His remaining life will be all too little for the punishment he 
has merited. As long as he lasts, so long shall his punishment 
last. He shall die a broken-hearted, miserable, and disgraced 
man. I, Wilfred Garstang, have said it." 

Patience was about to say something in reply, touching 
the part which the unhappy lady upstairs would be required 
to play in this scheme of vengeance, when the heavy step of 
old Margy was heard descending the stairs. She had been left 
with the Lady Juliet, when Patience had come from the room 
to seek her brother ; and now hurried into the front kitchen, 
as fast as her old limbs would carry her, to beg that Miss 
Patience would come up directly, for the lady was took much 
worse, and she — Margy — believed her to be very ill. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BIRTH AN0 DEATH IN THE GRANGE. 

Patience Garstang had probably less of any sort of 
knowledge available in a sick-room than is usually picked up 
by women of ordinary intelligence by the time they have 
reached her age. But she had no difficulty in convincing her* 
self that the stranger within her father's gates was unques- 
tionably very ill. She was very reticent and unwilling to 
reply to any questioning of Patience ; but begged at last to 
speak to Mrs. Garstang. Patience ran downstairs to commu- 
nicate this request to her brother. It was not so easily 
granted an one, as it seemed. Old Jenefy had gone up to 
help her husband to bed as usual ; and, as both Wilfred and 
Patience well knew, would be utterly useless in a sick-room. 
In fact, it was no good, in any case, saying anything to her 
about the visitor's illness. What was to be done ? Wilfred 
went himself to the bedside of his sister-in-law ; and at once 
made up his mind that it was absolutely necessary to seek 
some medical help for.her. She was evidently suffering very 
great pain j and when he told her that he would at once go 
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himself aa quickly as possible down to Billmouth, and bring 
Dr. Bartram back with him, she answered him only with a 
groan in which mental distress seemed to have its part as well 
as physical suffering. 

As he left the room to do as he said, leaving Patience by her 
sister-in-law's bedside, old Margy followed him to the head of 
the stairs, and whispered to him. 

" I knows well enough what be the matter with her, Master 
Wilfred. Lord bless ye ! Miss Patience, she don't know 
nothing about it ; but she be taken ill, as girls mostly is very 
apt to be taken as runs away from their homes in sitch like 
fashion. That's it, and all about it, Master Wilfred, as sure 
as I stand here," continued the old woman, winking and nod- 
ding to enforce her meaning, which Wilfred readily guessed. 

" The best thing I can do," he said, " is to run for the Doc- 
tor anyway. I will go as fast as my legs will carry me." 

" And the Doctor, I'm thinking, sir, had best lose no time 
neither, if he means to be of any use," rejoined old Margy, 
turning back to the room where the sick woman lay. 

Wilfred bounded down the steep path, at a pace that 
brought him to Billmouth in a very few minutes. The storm 
had passed away, and the moon was shining brightly, which 
made his errand much the easier. 

The part of the matter to which Margy had referred was 
just the most difficult. Wilfred very soon found himself at 
Dr. Bartram's door ; and in a minute or two more had commu- 
nicated to him the astounding intelligence that the Lady 
Juliet was at the Grange, and very ill, and in urgent need of 
his — Dr. Bartram's — assistance. It took a longer time for the 
Doctor to realize so utterly monstrous a truth ; and a longer 
still to enable him to decide whether he would obey the sum- 
mons or not. 

" Good Heavens ! sir ; Mr. Garstang — Mr. Wilfred Gar- 
s tang, I believe ? " said the Doctor with an emphasis that 
seemed intended to mark the necessity of assuring himself 
that his visitor was not the other Mr. Garstang, who had 
been hung. " Gracious Heaven, Mr. Garstang ! My Lady 
Juliet at the Grange ? Are you sure of the fact, sir ? " 

" I left her there not twenty minutes ago, very ill ! " said 
Wilfred somewhat roughly; "and if she dies for want of 
medical help, while you lose time here,* Dr. Bartram, the Earl 
will probably consider you to be in fault." 
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" The Earl ! he is not at home. Was anything ever so un« 
fortunate ! To attend the Lady Juliet at Garstang Grange. 
Who knows, my dear sir, whether it would be the Earl's wish 
that I should attend his daughter at the Grange ? I profess 
I do not see my way ; I do not indeed ! " 

" If you think, Dr. Bartram, that you would rather have it 
said by others as well as by the Earl, that this lady has lost her 
life because you refused to attend her, you can do so ; and I 
will try to find some other help, if it be not too late ! " 

" I did not say so, sir ; I did not say that ! " rejoined the 
old man, nervously drumming with his fingers on the top of 
his snuff-box ; " but it is right and proper that I should wish 
to see my way." 

" There is no time to lose, Dr. Bartram ; and I see my way 
very clearly. If you cannot make up your mind to return 
with me at once to the Grange, I must apply to Mr. Bolton, 
and that without the loss of more time." 

Now Mr. Bolton was a young practitioner in Billmouth, 
whose name was by no means sweet in the nostrils of old Dr. 
Bartram ; and it was very dreadful to think that it was very 
possible, if Mr. Bolton were called to attend the Lady Juliet 
Linacre on this occasion, the result might be that he would 
succeed in insinuating himself into the practice at the Park, 
than which no greater misfortune could happen to Dr. Bartram 
in his old age. Though he was called Dr. Bartram, and his 
young rival was only known as Mr. Bolton, the latter had as 
much legal right to the learned title as the former, plus a con- 
siderable larger provision of science. But Dr. Bartram was 
very favorbly known at Billmouth by virtue of his black knee- 
breeches, shoebuckles, powdered head, cane, and broad-brim- 
med hat ; whereas Mr. Bolton possessed none of these things. 
It may be supposed that age and standing also went for some- 
thing in the matter ; and thus Dr. Bartram was universally 
admitted to rank far above Mr. Bolton in professional as well 
as social status. All this might be perilled if the younger man 
should once obtain access to the bedside of so distinguished a 
patient. 

Still the matter was a very perplexing one. On what hy- 
pothesis was the astounding presence of the Lady Juliet at 
the Grange to be accounted for. Might it not be well that 
the Earl might esteem the attendance of him, Dr. Bartram, 
on his daughter under such unaccountable circumstances as a 
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matter of offence instead of the reverse ? Then it was in 
itself very distasteful to Dr. Bartram to pay this visit to the 
Grange. He did not like the people. They were said to be athe- 
ists ; and, worse still, they never called in any medical adviser. 
Dr. Bartram had never before spoken to any one of the family, 
except perhaps to Mr. George. Now it had been seen what 
came of supposing that any one of such a lot could be any 
better than the rest. It was notorious, too, that the family 
had become the object of the Earl's bitter animosity. It was 
very difficult to know what to do. 

The mere fact of having to set out to climb to the top of 
G-arstang cliff at that hour of the night was no small objection 
to old Dr. Bartram — as, indeed, a man of his years might be 
excused for considering it. 

Nevertheless Bolton would go at once— of course he would 
— jump at the chance. Dr. Bartram felt that anything was 
better than that. 

" Of course, sir," he replied, therefore, in no very good 
humor — "of course if the Lady Juliet Linacre requires my 
services they are at her command. I have enjoyed the entire 
confidence of the Earl, her father, for too many years for there to 
be any doubt about that under any circumstances. But pray, 
how am I to get to the top of Garstang cliff? To drive round 
by the road would take a post-boy a good hour-and-a-half if 
not two hours, and I confess that to climb the cliff on foot, 
specially at this time of night, is beyond me.'/ 

" You have your own pony, Dr. Bartram. If you will 
mount him, I will lead him myself up the zigzag with every 
care, and guarantee your arriving safely at the Grange. I will 
also promise to see you down again in the same manner. The 
path is not a bad one. I assure you there is no difficulty. At 
all events I must beg you to decide whether or no you will 
accompany me at once ; for, as I have said, there is no time to 
be lost. The lady is very ill." 

Thus urged the old man signified his consent, and ordered 
his pony to be saddled as quickly as might be. Wilfred, as 
he had promised, led the pony by the rein up the steep path. 
There was no necessity for any such precaution as a measure 
of safety ; but it enabled Wilfred to accelerate the pony's steps 
a little, and to land the Doctor at the door of the Grange some- 
what sooner than would otherwise have been the case. 

Wilfred passed the pony's rein through a ring built into the 
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wall of the porch, and admitted the Doctor to the house by 
simply raising the latch. The candle that he had left when 
he started on his errand was still burning in the passage, and 
the house was quite still. 

" If you will follow me, Dr. Bartram," said Wilfred, taking 
up the candle, " I will lead you to your patient at once ; and 
will then send some one to look after your pony." 

They ascended the wide old oak staircase, and by the time 
they were at the head of the stair the low moan of one in 
great pain was audible in a neighboring room. 

" Here is Dr. Bartram," said Wilfred, in a low voice, as he 
opened the door of the chamber gently. The two women, 
Patience and old Margy, were by the bedside, and an unbroken 
succession of low moans, every now and then rising into a 
louder wail, testified to the urgency of the patient's suffering. 

" Patience," said Wilfred, " if you will come with me, we 
will leave the Doctor with his patient and Margy. You will 
find the old woman a very competent nurse, Dr. Bartram ; and 
I shall be at hand if you have anything to say to me." 

" She has been suffering greatly, brother," said Patience in 
her cold hard manner, as they left the room together; " Margy, 
however, says that she doubts not of her speedy recovery." 

" I trust so— I trust so. We shall see what the Doctor says 
presently. You had better go to bed, Patience. Margy will 
give all the attendance needed. I shall remain here till I see 
the Doctor. Good-night," said Wilfred. 

Patience, without any further remark, went to her own 
room. 

In a very few minutes Dr. Bartram came out of the Lady 
Juliet's room ; and saw Wilfred standing at the further side 
of the large old-fashioned landing-place, at the head of the 
stairs, waiting for him. Beckoning to the Doctor to follow 
him, Wilfred led the way down to the kitchen ; and when he 
had placed the light on the table, and was able to observe the 
Doctor's face, he saw that he was scared and pale with alarm 
and dismay. 

" Were you aware of the nature of the illness of the lady 
upstairs, Mr. Garstang?" he said, in a voice shaking with 
displeasure and fright. " If so," he continued, as Wilfred 
made no reply, " I must say that I think I have been very 
unfairly dealt with — tricked and misled." 

"Attend the lady in her confinement!" said Wilfred, 
shortly and quietly. 
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* Yes, that is very easily said," returned Bartram, evidently 
very ill at ease ; " but — what will the Earl say ? What are 
the circa instances ? I profess I do not see my way. I think, 
Mr. G-arstang, that I have a right — that I am bound — that it 
is my duty, in this very singular case, to ask under what cir- 
cumstances — in what way has it come to pass, that this lady 
is in need of my services on such an occasion? I did not 
observe, sir, that the lady wore any marriage-ring on her fin- 
ger ; and, indeed,— of course we all know that the Lady Juliet 
Linacre is unmarried. And " 

"Dr. Bartram, I have no information to give you on the 
subject I cannot see that it is at all necessary for you to 
trouble yourself with seeking for any. Let the circumstances 
be what they may, which have brought this lady to the posi- 
tion in which you find her, would you deem it to be your duty 
to let her lose her life, perhaps, for want of medical care and 
attendance ? " 

" I don't say that, sir ! but what the Earl may say to 
it ?' 

" You cannot suppose that, in any case, he would wish that 
you should allow his daughter to die for want of " 

" I don't know. I don't know, I am sure I God knows 
what the upshot of such an affair may be. Besides I am un- 
provided. I ought to have been warned ! I tell you fairly, 
sir, that I do not like the look of the case. It is a premature 
birth!" 

" What is it that you need, Dr. Bartram, that you are not 
provided with ? " said Wilfred. 

" Matters that you cannot furnish me with, — proper instru- 
ments. It is absolutely necessary that I should have the 
means of sending a message to my house." 

" I will provide a messenger directly, Dr. Bartram. If you 
will write to your house directions what things should be sent, 
the man shall bring them with the least possible loss of time. 
He will go quicker on foot, or I would send a horse. You will 
find there paper, pen, and ink." 

Wilfred went out to get the promised messenger ready. 

Dr. Bartram had by no means exaggerated the symptoms, 
which indicated that there was cause for very considerable mis- 
giving as to the issue of the Lady Juliet's confinement. Per- 
haps a better informed practitioner might have thought even 
worse q£ the matter than old Bartram did. 
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Shortly after the despatch of the messenger to the Doctor's 
house, there occurred a temporary cessation of the severe pain 
which the patient had been suffering ; and she availed herself 
of the comparative ease to beg that Mr. Wilfred Gars tang 
should come to her, and that the Doctor and old Margy would 
leave her alone with him for a few minutes. 

" Wilfred," she said, as soon as she was alone with her 
brother-in-law, " I am sure that Dr. Bartram thinks I am 
going to die. As far as I can guess myself, I have little doubt 
that he is right." 

" Let us hope " interrupted Wilfred, about to utter some 

of the commonplaces that are uttered in such cases, for want 
of any really useful word to be said. 

Juliet interrupted him again. 

"Why should we hope anything else? What have I to 
hope in life ? — what to look forward to ? It is far better for 
all parties — for all — that I should go ! One only joy have I 
had in this life, — your brother's love. That is over ! — he has 
gone ! Let me go to him ! But, Wilfred, I leave a sacred 
trust to you." 

Wilfred slowly and solemnly bowed his head, but did not 
interrupt her by speaking. 

" I cannot die in peace, unless I know that — that the truth 
about me shall be known, and known beyond all doubt. I owe 

this to my father as well as to my own name It may 

be," she added, after a pause, and with an effort, " that I shall 
owe it yet more to another." 

For a while she lay silent, apparently collecting her energies 
of body and of mind for another effort. Wilfred, in obedience 
to a sign from her hand, abstained from speaking. 

" I£" she said at length, putting out her slender hand burn- 
ing with fever, and laying it on his coat-sleeve, while she 
turned her face away from him, " if I die, and leave a living 
child behind me, I charge you, Wilfred, — you, who will be its 
nearest relative, not only to be as a father to the babe, but to 
clear its name from every taint of shame, and to see that it is 
placed in that position in the world to which its birth entitles 
it Will you promise me this, Wilfred ? " 

" To do as you have said, Juliet, shall be the main aim, ob- 
ject, and business of my life ; and to that I give you my most 
sacred promise," said Wilfred, with solemn earnestness, fully 
minded to keep the promise he gave in its entirety, and in 
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every sense, but greatly congratulating himself at the same 
time that it had not occurred to Juliet to say any word that 
bound him to do that which he had promised to do within any 
given time. Yes ! The name of his brother's wife should be 
cleared before all the world ; his brother's child — should any 
child survive the mother, — should be cleared from every stain 
that doubts respecting its birth could cause, should be placed 
in its due position before the world, and should enjoy what- 
ever rights and advantages the legitimate child of George 
Garstang and Juliet Linacre could, or might be, entitled to. 
But these things should not be yet. The Earl must first re- 
ceive «fc is punishment; — and his punishment must endure as 
long as his life ! 

" Thanks, my brother," said Juliet, when he had given his 
promise. " Believe me, I have now no wish to live ! " 

When Dr. Bartram was re-admitted into the room he called 
for brandy, which he administered to the apparently sinking 
woman timidly, and more sparingly than he should have done, 
if any help was to be gained by it. The messenger who had 
been despatched to Billmouth, returned very quickly, having 
made all speed. Dr. Bartram passed the remainder of the 
night by the bedside. 

On this occasion, at all events, the Doctor's previsions were 
not belied by the event. 

About an hour after the dawn of the next morning, Juliet 
Garstang gave birth to a female child ; and, within half-an- 
hour afterwards, had herself ceased to breathe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE EARL'S RETURN TO HIS HOME. 

The Earl of Linacre had left London on the morning of 
the day after that on which he had visited his kinsman in the 
Temple, and travelling all the following night, reached borne 
about daybreak on the next morning, the fourth from that of 
his departure for town. 

All the way down, his mind had been full of newly-born 
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schemes for the establishment of the daughter whose value and 
importance to him he had so recently been taught to recognize. 
He felt as eager to see her, under this her new aspect and 
character, as if the love, which it now seemed to him he felt 
for her, had not been the growth of four-and-twenty hours 
only. » 

He reached the Park at an earlier hour than it was likely 
that she should be up and dressed. So he told Atkins that 
he would go out for a stroll round the farmyard, and bade 
him tell the Lady Juliet's maid that he wished to see her 
mistress when he should return to breakfast. 

Atkins thought that the journey to London had done his mas- 
ter a world of good. The Earl looked quite another man, as he 
told the butler, in the matter of cheerfulness, and holding of 
hisself up like, to what he had been before he started on his 
journey. He seemed ten, ay, twenty years younger, and spoke 
as if he had some life in him yet. 

No discovery had as yet been made of the Lady Juliet's ab- 
sence from the house. For it was a frequent practice with her 
to employ herself with books, or with her pen, till a late hour 
of the night ; and she would, on such occasions, shut herself 
into her own rooms, and tell her maid that she need not sit up 
for her. She had thus ensured for herself the probability that 
her flight would not be discovered for some hours ; and the 
time had not yet come when it was the usual practice of her 
maid to go to her bedside in the morning. 

That hour came, however, before the Earl returned to break- 
fast ; and when he did so, the servants were in surprised and 
somewhat uneasy, but not yet seriously alarmed debate among 
themselves as to the possible explanation of the extraordinary 
fact of her absence. Jane Barnwell, a cousin of the steward, 
who had been by him recommended as the Lady Juliet's own 
maid, went immediately, on discovering that her mistress was 
not in her room, with a scared face to Mr. Abel Atkins. 

" Mr. Atkins, my lady is not in her room ! I have not seen 
her since she told me to go to bed last night ! " 

" Well, like enough she was tempted by the beautiful morn- 
ing, and has gone to take an early walk. She'll be back to 
breakfast, and then you must send her to the Earl directly. 
He seemed quite in a hurry-like to see her." 

"But bless your soul, Mr. Atkins, her bed have not been 
slept in ! What ever can be the meaning of it ? n returned 
Jane, looking more and more frightened. 
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" Her bed not slept in ? That's queer certainly ! " returned 
the old man, looking hard at his fellow-servant. " Did she 
ever do such a thing before ? Did you ever know her, I mean, 
to sit up all night ? " 

" Never, since first I set eyes on her. Never ! Lord ha' 
mercy ! Here comes the Earl. What ever are we to say to 
him ? Stay, Mr. Atkins, don't you say nothing to him for a 
bit. Maybe she will come in, in a minute or two. Let's wait 
a bit ! " and Jane flitted away to run hither and thither 
through the house in the hope of finding her mistress, as the 
Earl came up the steps of the portico in front of the main en- 
trance to the house, with a lighter and more assured step than 
he had been seen to walk with since the death of his son. 

"Come in ! " muttered old Atkins to himself; " yes, I sup- 
pose she'll come in ! I think it is just as well the Earl should 
have an opportunity of asking her ladyship what errand has 
taken her out at this time in the morning." 

" Let the Lady Juliet come to me in the breakfa8t-room, ,, 
said the Earl, as he entered the front hall, in which the above 
colloquy had taken place ; " and if, as I suppose, she has not 
breakfasted, tell her I should be glad if she would breakfast 
with me." 

" I told Jane, my lord, that you wished to see her ladyship 
as soon as she came in ; but — Lady Juliet was not in her 
room — I suppose she must have gone out, my lord, for a walk ; 
and " 

" For a walk at this hour ! Is she in the habit of taking 
walks at this time in the morning ? It is very odd that her 
maid should not know where she is ! " 

" And, my lord," continued old Atkins uneasily, and watch- 
ing his master out of the corner of his eye, while seeming to 
be looking down to the ground, " what seems to me to be more 
odd still, begging your lordship's pardon,—- only it seemed to 
me right that your lordship should be told such a circumstance 
at once, — Jane says that her ladyship's bed have not been 
slept in at all last night." 

" Good God, Atkins ! what is the meaning of it ? The bed 
not slept in ! and they don't know where she is ! " said the 
Earl, amazed and angry, but as yet free from any idea of 
alarm ; " send Jane to me directly ! " he added, and with that 
passed on into the breakfast-room. 

In a minute or two Jane made her appearance, looking 
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scared and frightened, and ont of breath with rushing upstairs 
and downstairs over the house. 

" What is this that Atkins tells me, that the Lady Juliet 
did not sleep in her bed last night ? And when did you last 
see her ladyship, pray ? " said the Earl, looking sternly at the 
trembling girl. 

" Not since last night, if you please, my lord, about seven 
o'clock. Her ladyship had dined early, and had tea brought 
into her own sitting-room, about that time," said poor Jane, 
getting every minute more and more frightened. 

" But was it not your duty to attend her ladyship when she 
went to bed ?" asked the Earl. 

" Certainly it were, my lord ; but her ladyship, as soon as 
her tea was served, told me she should not want me any more 
that night, — and not to disturb her, please your lordship ! " 

"Not to disturb her! Did she ever do the like before, 
pray ? " asked the Earl, who was gradually beginning to feel 
a little uneasy, despite his own self-assurances that there could 
be nothing amiss. 

" Oh yes, many's the time, my lord. Often when her lady- 
ship was minded to sit up late with her books, or a- writing, or 
such like, my lord, she would tell me to go to bed and not sit 
up for her." 

" Go to bed, and not sit up for her ! But this was at seven 
o'clock, you say ? Did she ever before dismiss you for the 
night at so early an hour ? " asked the Earl. 

" N — no, my lord ; I can't say as ever she did, to the best 
of my recollection, not so early in the evening. She seemed 
to be sitting down to her books when I took her ladyship her 
tea, the same as I have seen her do many a time, please your 
lordship." 

"And her bed has not been slept in. Did you ever know 
that to happen before ? " said the Earl, who had by this time 
risen from his seat at the breakfast-table, and was walking 
up and down the room, — but still more in displeasure than 
alarm. 

" Never — please your lordship. I never knew her ladyship 
to sit up all night," said Jane, ruefully. 

"Was she ever in the habit of going out into the Park at 
this time in the morning ? " asked the Earl again. 

" No, my lord, I never knew her do such a thing before I " 
returned the girl. 
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" Why, it is now more than half-past nine o'clock ! I don't 
understand it at all ! Send Atkins to me directly/' said the 
Earl. 

" I can make nothing out of what that girl says," said the 
Earl in an irritated manner, as soon as Atkins entered the 
room ; " have you any idea or suspicion where the Lady Ju- 
liet can be, Atkins ? — Speak out ! " he added, looking search- 
ingly into the old servant's face. 

" Not I, your lordship. I never heard tell of such a thing. 
I have been a thinking and a thinking ; and I can't make 
nothing out on't." 

" Let men be sent out round the Park : let some one run 
down to Bloxam's lodge, and tell him to draw — no, pooh ! not 
that — tell him to have a thorough search made ; and " 

" Please my lord," said a footman, hastening into the room, 
and looking terribly scared ; u here's Dr. Bartram to wait 
upon your lordship, and wishful for to speak with your lord- 
ship." 

" Good God, what is it ! What do you look like that for, 
you blockhead ? " said the Earl, turning pale himself from the 
infection of the man's face, as he spoke. " What do you 
stand there for, you blockhead ? Why don't you tell Dr. Bar- 
tram to come in, and let me hear what he has to say ? Does 
he know anything about my daughter ? " 

The servant made no attempt to answer the last question, 
too glad to escape ; and in the next minute returned, showing 
in Dr. Bartram. 

" Now, Bartram ! Speak out, man. What is it, that you 
have to say? The Lady Juliet is missing from her room. 
Do you bring us any tidings of her ? " 

Bartram cast a glance at the old valet, who still lingered in 
the room, which very plainly said that he would prefer speak- 
ing to the Earl alone. 

" Leave us, Atkins," said the Earl sharply. 

The old practitioner came forward from the door, with his 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat held in both hands before 
him, bowing low again and again his venerable-looking silver- 
haired empty old head, and literally shaking in his silver- 
buckled shoes. 

4i Can't you speak ? Do you or do you not know anything 
of my daughter ? " said the Earl in angry impatience. 

" Your lordship," said Bartram, his teeth absolutely chatter* 
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ing as he spoke, " nothing but the duty I owe to your lordship, 
could have induced me to bring here the tidings I have come 
this day to tell." 

Old Bartram was a humbug, and Lord Linacre more or less 
knew him to be so. But now his emotion and his terror were 
too evidently genuine. 

" Is it of my daughter, that you come to speak, Dr. Bar- 
tram ? " asked the Earl, becoming deadly pale. 

" Would to God it were not ! " said Bartram, speaking in a 
manner which guaranteed beyond all possibility of mistake 
the perfect sincerity of his words. 

The Earl passed his hand across his brow, and sat himself 
down in an arm-chair. 

" Now, sir," he said, looking straight into the eyes of the 
other old man opposite to him ; " tell me what I have to hear ; 
and I beseech you tell it quickly." 

"Last night, my lord, I was in attendance on the Lady 
Juliet " 

" In attendance, man ! Why, her bed has not been slept 
in. Where did you attend her ? " 

"At — Garstang — Grange — my lord," said Bartram, utter- 
ing the words as if they had been a spell to raise the Evil 
One. 

In truth the effect they produced seemed hardly a less sin- 
ister one. 

"What! — what! — What do you say? You saw my 
daughter, the Lady Juliet Linacre, in the house at Garstang 
Grange ? " screamed the Earl in the extremity of astonishment 
and displeasure. 

" I — I was called thither professionally, my lord ! I could 
not do otherwise than go ? " whined the poor old man, shaking 
his head piteously. 

" Called to attend the Lady Juliet Linacre professionally 
at Garstang Grange ! " exclaimed the angry old man again ; 
" what is the meaning of it ? I insist on a full explanation ! " 

" My lord, the presence of the Lady Juliet in that house is 
as inexplicable to me as to your lordship ! I know nothing 
save the facts which came under my notice as a medical prac- 
titioner, — nothing whatever, my lord, I assure you ! " replied 
poor Bartram, with deprecatory earnestness. 

" But, at least, you can tell me why you were summoned to 
attend her ! What ailed her that your services were required 
by her, pray ? " 
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" My Lord/' replied the old man, rising from his chair, and 
going up close to the Earl, as if not daring to utter what he 
had to say otherwise than in a whisper, and with a feeling not 
unmingled with genuine compassion for the great man whom 
he was about to hurl down from a position so much above his 
own to a depth of misery so far below any that he had ever 
been called on to fathom, — " My lord, I was called to attend 
the Lady Juliet in her confinement." 

The Earl's lips became livid ; his lower jaw dropped ; his 
distended eyes gazed into vacancy, seeing nothing; and in 
that state and attitude he remained so long and so stonily 
fixed, that Bar tram almost feared that the blow had killed 
him. Suddenly he started, and springing to his feet, as a 
man twenty years his junior might have done, he clutched the 
Doctor by the collar of his coat, and said in a hoarse whisper, 
shaking him to and fro, partly with passion, and partly by the 
unsteadiness of his own standing, — 

" Man, tell it me all ! Are you sure of what you have said ? 
If you have spoken untruly, or without due grounds " 

He could proceed no further ; the vanity of the hope which 
had for a moment deceived him, rushed back over his mind 
with deadly clearness ; and he fell back into his chair with a 
long quivering moan, which seemed to recognize the futility 
of all further attempt to assume any semblance of dignity of 
manner, or any of the bearing, or feeling, or words which were 
proper to the social status from which he felt that he was 
hurled down. All was over ! Nay ; no such phrase as that 
could suffice to represent the effect of the blow which had 
fallen on him. He had felt that sense of dead hopelessness — 
of utter blankness and desolation when his son had died, and 
had thought that he was then tasting the most bitter drop in 
the cup of human destiny. The present misery showed him 
how wrongly and ignorantly he had failed to fathom the possi- 
bilities that fate might have in store for him. This blow was 
far worse. That was misfortune. This was disgrace ! He 
had never been wholly crushed till now. He had before been 
sorely stricken. But those sorrows had been chastisements, 
under the weight of which he had been supported by the 
sympathy and compassion of his fellow-men. What compas- 
sion could be felt for this affliction that did not bring degrada- 
tion with it ? How could he meet the pity in men's eyes 
without writhing under the horrible and utterly intolerable 
humiliation 1 
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He remained for several minutes still in bis chair with his 
eyes closed, and showing only by the strong heaving of his 
chest that the blow that had been dealt him had not absolutely 
killed him. Bartram became alarmed, and moved a step to- 
wards the bell to summon assistance. He had scarcely moved 
when the Earl, with raised hand, imperatively bade him not 
to leave his side. 

For some minutes more he still remained perfectly still, but 
breathing heavily in his chair ; and then when at last he sat 
upright and opened his eyes, Bartram saw in him a changed 
man. As the old apothecary said afterwards, it seemed as if a 
dozen years had passed in those terrible minutes, which had to 
him seemed almost hours, while he stood by the stricken man's 
chair, not daring to move. For awhile the Earl, after he had 
opened his eyes, gazed fixedly, but with uncertain expression, 
into the face of old Bartram, as if seeking to gather up the 
thread of the discourse that had been passing between them, 
when suddenly a great blow had fallen on his head and had 
stunned him. 

" You were telling me, sir " he said at last, " you were 

telling me " and then he fell back into his chair again 

with a feeble helpless wail. 

" Oh, my lord, my lord ! " began Bartram ; but he was 

at once interrupted. 

" My lord ! my lord ! n cried the old peer, with all the bit- 
terness of a broken heart, " what do you stand there for mock- 
ing me with pretences of respect, when you know in your 
heart that you are looking down on me as a miserable and dis- 
graced old man. Would it not be an insult to you to ask you 
to change places with the Earl of Linacre ? Our years are 
much the same. My hair is as white as yours. You will walk 
out from here among your friends, and men will say cheerily, 
* How is your daughter, Bartram ? ' You will meet their -eyes 

and be happy, and feel proud of your child ; while I oh, 

God! oh, God! that it should have come to this. God be 
merciful, and take me from the misery which is too great for 
me to bear/' 

There was again a pause. Bartram would have given much 
to have been able to call some one to relieve him from his posi- 
tion. But he did not dare to make a second attempt 

Presently the Earl sat up straight in his chair again, and 
resting his two hands on the arms of it, said in a firmer 
Voice : — 
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a You were summoned, you say, to that house ?" 

" By the son of old Garatang ; the brother of the man 
who " 

" Who was hanged," said the Earl, savagely, supplying the 
words which the Doctor had hesitated to utter. " The brother 
of the felon who was hanged came to you, you say, and told 
you ?" 

" He told me that the Lady Juliet was at the Grange and 
yery ill." 

" You went thither, and found " said the EarL 

" I found the Lady Juliet in bed ; and in labor. But, oh, 

my lord ! there is yet worse behind " 

" There is not, man ; there cannot he ! What next have 
you to tell me ? " 

" The unhappy lady did not survive her confinement, my 
lord. She expired at an early hour this morning," replied 
Bartram, with desperate concision. 

" Better so, sir, — better so I It is not worse ; it is better," 

said the Earl, fiercely ; " and — for the rest ? Why don't 

you tell me the sequel of your tale, man?" he said, with 
nervous irritation. 

u As I have said, my lord, the unhappy lady sunk, and " 

" But the upshot, man I the child ! Was a child born ? 
Does it live ? Is there living print of the amours of the convict- 
ed felon, who was hanged in Silchester Gaol, with Juliet, last 
descendant in the right line of the Earls of Linacre ? " said 
the unhappy man, thrusting thus to the hilt into his own 
bosom the dagger that was piercing him. 

" My lord, a female child was born, healthy, and likely to 
live. Beyond that fact, I have no information. I heard no 
word said respecting the father of the child." 

" Why, who else — — ! Fool ! — idiot that I was to suffer 
that wretch to come near either of my children ! And he has 
destroyed them both — both — both, — and me." 

Again the old man's head fell on his breast, and he remained 
awhile silent. Then rousing himself, he said, 

" You have done what it was your duty to do, Bartram I I 
have no complaint to make of you — that yon failed to save — 
your patient's life, perhaps. I find no fault with that. It is 
better sir, as it is. I have to thank you for coming to me this 
morning. May I ask you to send my man to me, as you go 
out?" 

13 
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So Dr. Bartram escaped from what be assured all Billmouth 
was the worst half-hoar it had ever been his lot to pass. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. 



From that hour forth the Earl of Linacre was an entirely 
changed man. He shut himself up, and absolutely refused to 
see anybody. Old Abel Atkins told even the servants that 
they would do well to avoid, as far as might be, meeting their 
master about the house. It was not difficult to do so, for, dur- 
ing many weeks, he never moved, save from his bedroom to his 
study, and from his study to his bedroom. Then he began to 
ramble out into the park a little ; and orders were given that 
the gates were to be kept closed, and that nobody was to be 
allowed to traverse the park. 

On the morning of the day subsequent to that on which the 
conversation, given in the last chapter, had passed between the 
Earl and Dr. Bartram, Mr. Barnwell, the steward, had been 
sent for ; and had received from his master, who kept his eyes 
studiously averted from him while speaking to him, the order 
to " cause the body of her, who was my daughter, to be buried 
in the church-yard ; and to take order that no gravestone or 
memorial of any kind was erected to mark the spot where the 
body might be laid." 

Mr. Barnwell was about to leave the room, merely bowing 
lowly in reply to the commands he had received, when he was 
recalled. 

" Stay, Barnwell. There is one thing more which it is 
necessary should be said. It cannot be that those people 
should continue to hold the Bishopscroft farm. I abstained from 
removing them from it, when — when I, perhaps, ought to have 
done so, because I was unwilling to act in such a matter from 
motives of resentment. But — now! ... It would not 
be decent that they should remain as tenants on the estate. 
What are the terms of their tenancy ? " 

« They hold simply from year to year, my lord. They have 
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been there time out of mind ; and no such thing as a lease 
was ever thought ofj as far as I know. They can be removed 
by six months' notice at any time." 

" Very good ; then let the notice be served ! n said the Earl, 
with a bow of his head which was intended to dismiss the 
steward. 

" I am sure, my lord, though they have been on the land 
from father to son for such a time, there's not a man in the 
country but'll say that " 

" That is enough, Barnwell ! You may tell me when they 
are off the land." 

Mr. Barnwell, who had reasons of his own for being well 
pleased to have the letting of the Bishopscroft farm, let alone 
the getting rid of people, whose removal would be rejoiced in 
by all the country-side, retired well pleased with his instruc- 
tions. 

This was the last occasion, for Several years at least, on 
which the Earl was heard to speak of, or allude in any way, 
either to the family at the Grange, or to the children, the mis- 
erable story of whose deaths was connected with them. 

One letter went out from the Park addressed to Messrs. 
Went worth and Jennings, the Earl's solicitors ; and one was 
received by the Earl from those gentlemen. Another which 
came a week or two later from Mr. Bentham Linacre was not 
so fortunate ; having been returned by the Earl unopened. 
With that all communication between the broken-down old 
man and the outer world ceased. He positively refused to see 
any one ; and never went beyond his own park gates. 

People said that the terrible blow that had fallen on him 
would surely kill him ; and that they should be having Mr. 
Bentham Linacre down among them before a year was out. 
Grief seems rarely to kill those who would welcome death. 
The year rolled round; the Earl did not die; nor did Mr. 
Bentham Linacre make his appearauce. Other years went by, 
and the old Earl still lived on. The Bill mouth people ceased 
to busy themselves with continually speculating on him and 
his sorrows. Other topics of local interest supervened ; and 
the events which have been related, as well as the actors in 
them, were, if not altogether forgotten, pushed back in people's 
minds from that foremost place which they had for some 
months occupied to the exclusion of almost every other subject, 
and reserved for occasional reminiscence among the gossips of 
the place. 
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The servants at the Park, whenever they were asked respect- 
ing the Earl, declared that it was a wonder that he lived 
on, as he did ; but that they could see no reason why he should 
not live a dozen more years as well as he lived the last year. 
For since the great and sudden change that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day had made in him, he did not seem to be the least 
changed in any respect. He was bent double, they said ; and 
had grown to be negligent of his person. Among other things 
he had never shaved since that day ; but wore a long flowing 
white beard. No approach to a smile had ever been seen on 
his features ; and he spoke as few words as possible to any- 
body, — rarely to any man or woman, save to old Atkins. But 
he eat fairly well, and with the utmost regularity ; — as indeed 
his whole life was conducted with the most automaton-like and 
invariable sameness. How any human being could live such 
a life, the gossips of the servants' hall could not for their parts 
imagine. It was certain that his lordship did not appear any 
worse at the end of the year than he had at the beginning of 
it. 

At Garstang Grange there was a change. It was of a dif- 
ferent kind from the change at the Park. 

Mr. Barnwell had lost no time in executing the commission 
that had been entrusted to him. On the following morning, 
about the time when he knew that Wilfred Garstang would 
have returned to the house for dinner, the steward knocked at 
the door of the Grange, and desired to speak with Mr. Gar- 
stang. Wilfred, who had seen him from the window of the 
stone kitchen, and who had very little doubt about the nature 
of his errand, went out immediately; and was at the door 
almost as soon as old Ralph, who had gone to answer the visit- 
or's knock. 

" You were asking for my father, Mr. Barnwell," he said, 
with a grave inclination of his head. " My father is, I grieve 
to say, not in a condition to attend to business. But if you 
will have the goodness to step into this room with me," — 
showing him, as he spoke, into the same room into which he 
had taken his sister-in-law on that terrible night, — " I shall 
be happy to hear anything you may wish to say to my father, 
and will take care that it shall be duly attended to." 

" That will do perfectly well, Mr. Garstang. My business 
is soon said. I don't know that being long about it will ren- 
der it any the pleasanter. The long and short of it is, that 
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the Earl intends to let the Bishopscroft farm to another party, 
and I am instructed to serve your father with the necessary 
six months' notice." 

"Perfectly correct, Mr. Barnwell. The Gars tangs have 
held the Bishopscroft land as tenants, under the Earls of 
Li nacre, for three centuries and more ; and it requires six 
months' notice to turn them out of their holding," said Wil- 
fred, without betraying the smallest sign of any emotion. 

" Well, you know, Mr. Garstang, as to the three centuries, 
why that's neither here nor there. You are yearly tenants all 
the same if you had held the farm since Adam ; and six 
months' notice is what the law requires. You will accept the 
service on behalf of your father ? " said Barnwell. 

" Certainly, Mr. Barnwell. I have already said that it is all 
perfectly correct. We have no lease, and it is our own fault 
if we have embarked capital on the faith of a peer's honor," 
returned Wilfred, still speaking with perfect calmness, and 
even with an entire absence of any feeling of any sort. 

" As for that, Mr. Garstang, it is no part of my business to 
speak on any such subject. The Earl is well known enough 
in the county, — ay, and beyond that, — as a fair and liberal 
landlord ; and I don't think that you will find it a very easy 
matter to persuade anybody the contrary. Why you don't 
suppose, after all that has come and gone between your fam- 
ily and the Earl, that you was a going to remain tenants on 
his land ; — not if so be as you had held the farm before the 
flood ! I should think not ! And I am bold to say, you will 
not find a man in North Sillshire who will think otherwise ! " 
remarked Mr. Barnwell in a tone that was evidently intended 
to be offensive. * 

" As for that, Mr. Barnwell, it is no part of your business 
to speak on any such subject," replied Wilfred, repeating the 
steward's own words in a tone and with a look in his eyes 
that made Mr. Barnwell feel very uncomfortable, recalling to 
his mind, as that look did, the fact that he was in the house 
of a parcel of mad people. " Do your master's bidding, sir, 
without daring to make any further observations. Serve 
your notice, and begone ! " added Wilfred, pointing to the 
door, and scowling menacingly. 

" All right, Mr. Garstang ; all right, sir ! " said the stew- 
ard, evidently cowed, but venturing to look viciously at Wil- 
fred, as soon as he had got fairly between him and the door 
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of the- room. " Bat this is not out of my business to say, 
anyway ; " he added, as he stood on the threshold holding the 
door open in his hand ; " you want the law and nothing but 
the law ; and, mark my words, you shall have it ! If so be 
there's a stick, or a straw, or the value of a barrow of manure 
less on the land than there should be, when you give it up ; 
—don't you expect no mercy ! " 

"Mercy I I, Wilfred Garstang, expect mercy from the 
Earl of Linacre? No, I certainly shall not expect that,* 
said Wilfred with a bitter sneer. 

" This here matter will have to be settled between you and 
me, Mr. Wilfred Garstang. The Earl don't meddle with such 
things, as I should thought you might have known. When 
the settling day comes, you may wish, sir, maybe, that you 
had known how to keep a civil tongue in your head in speak- 
ing to one as could buy you and all of your name out of 
house and home any day of the week. I wish you a good 
morning, sir. The law, and nothing but the law ? All right, 
sir ! " 

So saying, Mr. Barnwell shut the room-door behind him, 
let himself out at the front door, and made the best of his 
way down the steep path to the town, vowing to himself, that 
if the sharpest practice could avail to catch the Garstangs at 
a disadvantage in the matter of giving up possession of the 
farm, he would be revenged for the mortification he had suf- 
fered at the hands of a " proud beggar, who before that day 
twelvemonth came round would have much ado to find a crust 
of bread to put in his mouth." 

Wilfred remained standing, as he had stood during his in- 
terview with the steward, till he heard the front door close 
with a bang behind the angry man. Then he sat down heavily 
on the little sofa, on which he had placed his sister-in-law 
on her arrival at the Grange, and leaned his elbows on the 
table and his head upon his hands. Barnwell had hardly ex- 
aggerated the matter, when he said exultingly to himself that 
before the twelvemonth was out, these Garstangs would have 
much ado to find bread. The sentence of expulsion from the 
Bishopscroft farm was simply a sentence of ruin, and if not of 
starvation, of a degree of poverty that was almost next akin 
to it. The tidings of the sentence that had gone out against 
him brought with it, however, no shock on the occasion of 
Mr. Barnwell's visit For Wilfred had fully expected it. 
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He*had expected it after the death of his brother. Since the 
death, under such circumstances, of the Lady Juliet under his 
father's roof, he had felt that it could not be that the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant should continue to exist between 
him and the Earl of Linacre. 

In all probability, as it seemed to Wilfred, these matters 
might be entirely different, if he were to make known to the 
Earl and to the world the fact of the marriage between the 
Lady Juliet and his brother. Doubtless such a marriage 
would have been, would still be, very grievously offensive to 
the Earl. Doubtless his anger, and his grief, at hearing of 
such a thing would have been terrible ; — would have been be- 
fore he had learned how much worse things might possibly 
happen to him, and to his ancient race. Now such tidings 
would come to him in the shape of a most welcome, of an im- 
mense, relief. What price would he not gladly pay for the 
wiping out of the hideous blot, which not only ended the 
proud roll of his ancestry, which he so lovingly worshipped, 
but ended it in disgrace and shame unspeakable. Yes! 
There was little doubt that the Bishopscroft farm might be 
held, — ay, held in fee simple ; if that was to be the price of 
the information which should wipe away the disgrace beneath 
which the Earl was writhing in a life-long agony. 

But would Wilfred Garstang buy that, or aught else the 
Earl could give, at such a price ? The price was in his hand. 
Would he pay it ? No, not if he and his were eating their 
last crust ! No, not though such means were the only re- 
source between them and death by famine. No, that proud 
old man, who had helped to hunt to death his innocent 
brother, for the unhappy chance into which his own son had 
led him, — who had gloated over his condemnation, and over 
the never-to-be-healed agony of his family ; that proud and 
evil man should pay his penalty. He should suffer as he had 
caused others to suffer ; — should live each day that remained 
to him in misery, and die, when death came, broken-hearted. 

Then as Wilfred Garstang sat there, with the lower part of 
his face in his hands, while his dark eyes gleamed out, as if 
they had the object of his vengeance there in the flesh before 
him ; as he fed his hatred with the thought that the Earl's 
misery was truly the payment of his, Wilfred Gars tang's, 
wrongs, — that it was his hand that inflicted it, as it was in his 
power to cause it to cease ; — as these thoughts passed through 
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his mind, it seemed to him that a yet further satisfaction was 
needed to make the banquet of his vengeance complete. Tho 
Earl was suffering bitter misery ; but there was something 
wanting to the true moral of the retribution if he were 
never to know, — if he were to die without knowing that this 
misery had been purposely inflicted on him in punishment for 
the wrong done to George Garstang, and that it had been in- 
flicted by the hand of him, the law-murdered man's brother. 

If he were to tell the Earl that he held in his hands the 
perfect proof that his daughter had been duly and regularly 
married, and that the child she had left behind her was the 
legitimate descendant of all the line of Linacre, — the Earl 
would entreat ! — that would be very sweet. Would there be 
any chance that entreaty, tears — an old man's tears — and im- 
portunity might prevail, and conquer him, Wilfred, to the 
over-persuading of him to give up the desired proofs ? Wil- 
fred smiled grimly to himself as the idea presented itself to 
him. Of course the Earl would threaten also. Might there 
not be legal means to compel him to produce the proof. None 
that he could not baffle. He had but to hide the coffer con- 
taining the important papers sufficiently well. Still there 
might be other means, he thought, of discovering the truth. 
Jack Brackenbury was no longer alive. As far as Wilfred 
knew, no human being lived who was aware of the fact of the 
marriage save himself. Yet he was not sure that, if the Earl 
knew the truth, there might not be some possibility of getting 
at satisfactory proof of it in some way. Besides, and more 
than all this, there was the consideration that one element of 
agony and shame would be removed from the Earl's punish- 
ment, if he were made aware that his daughter had not been 
guilty as he now supposed her to have been. True, infinite 
sorrow and distress would still remain. But Wilfred felt that 
he could not afford to lose any one of the various pangs that 
were to make up the feast of his vengeance. 

Not yet. But when all the days that remained to him 
should have been passed in hopeless misery, and the agony of 
high pride disgraced, — when the escape of the old man from 
his wretchedness should be so near at hand that no comfort to 
future hours should be derived by him from a knowledge of 
the truth, and no possibility of forced discovery from any 
means he could adopt, — then he should know whose hand had 
smitten him. 
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Wilfred Garstang was none the less determined, as be 
gloated over these thoughts and images, to keep the promises 
made to his brother, and to his sister-in-law, as to ultimately 
righting their child, his niece ; but the Earl should die in the 
thought that his sin against the Garstangs had finally con- 
demed his race to extinction. 

The current of the unhappy man's gloomy thoughts turned 
to the more immediate future of himself and his family. 
How were four, — nay five persons to live off the produce of 
the Garstang lands, small, sterile and unkindly as they were. 
Five persons, for there was now his brother's child in addition 
to his father and mother, his sister and himself. His first 
thought was that it would be better to say nothing for the 
present, either to his father or his mother, on the subject of 
the Bishopscroft farm. There were six months yet to run ; 
and who could say whether within that time his father, or his 
mother, or not impossibly both of them, might be removed 
from the evil to come ! He felt well assured that his father 
could not live long. Surely it would be well to spare him the 
bitterness of this last blow, if so it might be. 

To Patience it would be necessary to tell the truth; 
necessary, and desirable on many accounts. Wilfred was not 
afraid of the effect that this news might have on his sister. 
There was a stern and self-relying,— or as Patience herself 
would have said not without truth, a God-relying— energy of 
endurance about her, which made evils of the kind now to be 
jnet and struggled with not the sort of evils that were most 
trying to her. Wilfred wished also for her counsel on the 
subject of sundry doubts respecting matters on which he 
deemed her judgment to be good. If it were in anywise pos- 
sible to live off the lands of Garstang, it could only be 
achieved by the active and helpful co-operation of Patience. 
He determined that that night, when his parents should have 
gone to their beds, he would call his sister to counsel. Hav- 
ing thus determined, he went out to return to his labor, 
gloomy and sad-looking as ever, but not more gloomv and 
sad-looking than was his wont. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

That evening, when the melancholy supper at the Grange 
had come to a conclusion, and Patience was about to follow 
her father and mother from the room, Wilfred said — they 
were nearly the first words he had spoken since they had sat 
down to supper — 

"Don't go just yet, Patience. I want to speak to you. 
If you have no special call upon your time just now, I wish 
you would give me half an hour." 

" I have a special call, Wilfred. Do you not know that I 
have ? Do you not know that at this hour every evening I 
always seek the Lord?" said Patience, with her usual dry, 
rigidity. 

" Before you go to your bed, Patience, I know. What I 
have to say to you to-night is matter which it is your duty to 
hear ; and it will furnish you with further matter to lay be- 
fore the Lord ! " said Wilfred, using a phrase which was 
culled from the language of Patience, rather than from his 
own habitual tongue, and speaking not without a certain 
flavor of satire in his tone, which was not, however, sufficient- 
ly marked to afford his sister a justification for resenting it. 

" I am ready, brother," returned Patience, reseating herself 
in the chair from which she had risen. 

" After dinner to-day, before I had left the house, while you 
were upstairs, Mr. Barnwell the steward came here, asking 
for my father. I requested him to speak his business to me." 

" Ay ? I have been expecting such a visit for some time 
past. He came to give you notice that we must quit the 
Bishopscroft farm," said Patience, with hard calmness. 

" That was the purpose of his visit, sister. I cannot say 
that I either was surprised by it. I had imagined that it was 
hardly likely that, under all the circumstances, we should be 
allowed to remain as the Earl's tenants. I can almost say 
that I could hardly wish to do so," said Wilfred, calmly. 

" Would that no Earl, or Earl's sons or daughters, had ever 
been heard of among us. Saving always that also was God's 
will," said Patience, with a deep sigh and with upturned 
eyes. " When must we quit the occupation of the land ? " 
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u We have six months before us. It is not permitted to the 
landlord to resume his land without a six months' notice to 
that effect," replied Wilfred. 

" Six months ! " said Patience, thoughtfully. " Is that 
enough, brother, to give time for taking from the land that 
which is our own — for gathering in of that which we have 
sown?" 

" For the gathering what we have sown the time is suffi- 
cient. But it is not sufficient for us to receive the value of 
the labor and money that has been expended by us upon the 
land. Nevertheless, as we hold' no lease, such is the law, and 
were the law to bear harder on us than it does, you may be 
very sure that the utmost severity that the harshest construc- 
tion of it could be made to justify, and the most malevolent 
spite that it would in any way countenance, would be the 
measure meted out to us. Of that it is needless to speak. 
It is all duly registered," said Wilfred, as an evil gleam of 
concentrated hatred shone in his eyes. 

" Of a surety the Lord will requite it unto the oppressor," 
returned Patience, with upturned eyes and a bitter look 
about the mouth, which might have indicated to an observant 
bystander the curiously different modes of expression in which 
passions, substantially the same, manifest themselves in differ- 
ent individuals. 

In six months, therefore, from the present time," resumed 
Wilfred, " our means of living will be reduced to that which 
can be obtained from our own land. Are you at all aware, 
Patience, of the sort of living which that unaided resource 
will furnish to us ? " 

" I know well, brother, that much the largest portion of our 
means have come from the profits of the Bishopscroft farm. I 
know that we could only live from our own land, which is 
poor, in a very different manner from that in which we have 
lived hitherto," said Patience, quite calmly. 

" At least two-thirds of our livelihood came from Bishops- 
croft. We shall be miserably poor, my sister. Still it is 
something to live on our own land, and to be beholden to no 
man for anything," said 'Wilfred, looking searchingly into his 
sister's eyes. 

" Truly is it a good thing to depend on none save the Lord," 
said Patience ; " and for my own sake, fear not. That which 
is needful for us will be given unto us. That which is not 
needful we can live without," said Patience. 
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"It is bravely said, my sister. Bat for oar father and 
mother — it is difficult for them to change their habits at their 
time of life." 

" We must strive that to them the change shall be as little 
as possible. But the blow to the spirit will doubtless be a 
heavy one—especially to my father," rejoined Patience. 

" Therefore it has seemed best to me to determine that noth- 
ing shall be said to them of this matter, at least for the next 
six months. Who knows what may happen before six months 
have run out ? " 

" Ay, truly it may be, that the Lord in his mercy may take 
away our father from the wrath to come," said Patience, 
gravely bowing her head in acquiescence. 

" It is not improbable," said Wilfred ; " and those who love 
him best would most pray for it. Now, sister, I need not de- 
tain you longer. To you it was fitting that this news should 
be told at once ; and I am truly glad that we are of one mind 
respecting it." 

So the brother and sister separated for the night. On the 
following evening, at- the same hour, Patience, of her own 
accord, returned to the subject as soon as the retirement of 
the old people left her and her brother alone together. 

" When I came to lay before the Lord, brother, the matter 
on which we were speaking yesterday evening," began Pa- 
tience, " it was borne in upon my mind that the same labor, 
the same skill, and the same capital, which brought profit 
when expended on the Bisbopscroft farm, would equally bring 
its due return when expended on other land. Why should we 
not become the tenants of some other farm, even if it were a 
less desirable one ? " 

It was Wilfred's habit never purposely or needlessly to 
offend Patience in the matter of her religious feelings and 
practices, however little sympathy he might feel with her on 
such subjects. But he could not forbear from a grim smile 
at the exceeding practicalness of the result of his sister's re- 
ligious meditations, or abstain from a tone of bitter irony in 
his reply. 

" Truly the suggestion of the Spirit would not have been a 
bad one, sister," he said, "if it had only been practicable. 
But there is not an owner of an acre in North Sillshire who 
would let it to a Gars tang. And, unless such a farm could be 
found in the immediate neighborhood, it would not avail us> 
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for it must be farmed in conjunction with oar own land. 
Doubtless, Garstang Grange and the lands that remain to it 
might be sold for a sum which, without any labor at all, would 
bring in more than can be wrung from the soil, — for more 
than one of the large landowners around would be glad to 
have it, and to finish the work of thrusting out from the face 
of the soil an older family than their own. If Garstang were 
sold, we might find a farm in some part of England, — perhaps. • 
But I presume that you would not wish that such a step should 
be taken ? " 

" Nay, not that. I would not that at any cost of poverty, 
brother. Let Garstang be Garstang of Garstang to the end," 
said Patience, with a look of more worldly emotion in her face 
than was usual with ber. 

" Ay, there spoke one of the old blood ! So say I, sister. 
But in that case, as I said, any farm to be taken by us must 
be found here. And surely you can tell what sort of answer 
I should get to any application for laud in North Sillshire. 
No, put that dream out of your head once for all," said 
Wilfred, with lips wreathed into an expression of intense bit- 
terness. 

" So be it, Wilfred. The old fields, on which so many gen- 
erations of our race have been born and died, will give us a 
crust still. There is still one other matter that I wanted to 
speak to you about. We spoke of our parents last night, but 
we said nothing of another, — a source of expense which will 
become considerably greater before it can become less,*' said 
Patience. 

" You allude to our niece, Jenefy Garstang, the daughter of 
our brother, — his and her mother's sole heiress," said Wilfred, 
in a manner that seemed as if he was rehearsing these quali- 
fications more for his own satisfaction, than addressing himself 
to his hearer. " Well, Patience, I had not forgotten the exis- 
tence of the Lady Jenefy Garstang." 

Wilfred's mother, Jenefy the elder, had been desirious that 
the infant should be christened by some other name, by 
her mother^ — or any other save one of those that had, for so 
many generations, belonged to their own family, and been 
associated with its misfortunes. Wilfred had obstinately in- 
sisted on giving the child the old Garstang name. 

" What do you mean by the Lady Jenefy Garstang, brother? 
I do not understand you," said Patience, staring at her 
brother. 
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"That and no other is the proper designation of the child, 
—or, rather, I imagine, I should say, will he so as soon as the 
Earl shall die, if he have no male heir. For that infant will 
inherit not only the whole property of the Linacres, hut the 
title of Baroness Linacre. This she will inherit from her 
mother. From her father she will inherit this house and land, 
and the name of G-arstang." 

" Brother," cried Patience, looking at him with amazement 
and dismay rather than any other expression in her face, 
" what can you mean ? " 

"Exactly what I say. Is not that infant the legitimate 
child of my brother and of his wife the Lady Juliet Lin- 
acre?" 

" Is not a cousin of the Earl the heir to his estate now that 
he has no son living." 

" No ; it seems Lady Juliet was his heir ; her child is 
now his heir both as to the estates and as to the title ; that is, 
not to the title of the earldom, but to the title of the barony, 
which is older by far than the earldom. Neither the Earl nor 
his cousin, whose name is Mr. Bentham Linacre, would sup- 
pose that he was the heir, if they knew that the child of the 
Lady Juliet was born in wedlock. This, as you know, I have 
the means of proving, when the time shall come that I deem 
the fitting time for doing so. All that now belongs to that 
proud Earl will one day belong to the child of our brother. 
It is a special peculiarity, it seems in the Linacre family, that 
females in the direct line of descent inherit to the exclusion 
of collateral males." 

" How did you come to know all this ? " said Patience, still 
under the influence of her extreme astonishment. " Did — did 
he know of these strange facts ? " 

" He ! — our brother ? No, Patience. He had not the re- 
motest idea that he could ever be a penny the richer in conse- 
quence of his marriage with the Earl's daughter. He was 
thinking of no such matter as that when he married, poor 
fellow. Nor had she any idea of the truth ; which indeed, as 
long as Lord Saltash lived was a very unimportant one. You 
ask where I learnt all this ? From Mr. Sligo the lawyer at 
Silchester." 

" You did not tell him that George and the Lady Juliet 
were married ? " 

" Tell him ! no, indeed, that would have spoiled all." 
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But the great fortune that awaits this child, brother, will in 
no degree make the immediate expense of bringing her up and 
educating her the less difficult to meet," said Patience ; 
" rather, indeed, it makes it more onerous and more difficult, 
since you will probably think it needful that the child should 
be in some degree more expensively educated than if no such 
future were before her." 

" I do not see that any teaching can be needed for her, that 
would not befit the heiress of the Garstangs of Garstang 
Grange," said Wilfred with a dark look. u I should in any 
case wish that my brother's child should be brought up as be- 
fits the sole remaining scion of our house. And I was going 
to tell you how it has seemed to me that the necessary ex- 
penses of this child may be best met. When the Bishopscroft 
farm is given up, the capital which was necessary to stock it 
and to work it will be set free. The farm is, as it has always 
been, well stocked. The live stock on it are valuable. So 
also will the crops be, and the produce in the rick-yard. I 
have calculated that the sum to be received from the sale of 
these things cannot amount to less than two thousand pounds. 
Now, this sum put out to interest would certainly make our 
position at home a much better one than it will be. But I 
think that we shall best be doing our duty, Patience, to our 
family and to him who has been taken from us, by dedicating 
this money to the bringing-up of his child. It will be amply 
sufficient, but not too much for the purpose." 

" It is a very large sum, brother," said Patience ; " and 
though I would grudge nothingf that should go to the fittiug 
bringing-up of our niece in the fear of the Lord, and to a 
Christian life, I should deem it not only a waste of substance, 
but, far worse, a tempting of the Lord, to bestow money on 
teaching the child any of the tricks of heathenry which 'the 
world calls accomplishments." 

" It will be time to talk of these matters, when the child 
shall have acquired the tricks of reading and writing," said 
Wilfred gravely. "I mean to devote the two thousaud 
pounds, which I hope to realize from the sale of the Bishops- 
croft stock, to her education. I know well enough, Patience," 
he added in a kinder tone, and with a kinder look in his eyes, 
"that j'ou speak from no feeling of grudging the money for 
such a purpose, even though our lot may be made the harder 
by it. We shall be very poor, my sister, and that has never 
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been hitherto among the sorrows which we have had to en- 
dure." 

" It would have been lost among them. Would the lot He 
has laid on us to bear be made heavier by a featherweight, if 
our fare were reduced to bread and water ? " said Patience, 
with a look of stern hard endurance in her pale and rigid fear 
tures. 

"It is true," replied Wilfred shortly. "We understand 
each other, Patience. Our main thought, our main duty 
henceforward, will centre in this child. Is it not a wonderful 
thing, so wonderful as to— almost to— justify the notion, that 
the doom which had gone forth against our bouse has been at 
length satisfied — the penalty paid ; and that in this child a new 
race of Garstangs may be founded, on whom the curse shall 
not rest ? Is it not, I say, a wonderful thing that in this house 
there should be born an heiress to all the land of Linacre : that 
in her the land will return to those who, if old stories tell true, 
once possessed them, before the Norman name of Linacre had 
ever been heard of in the country ? " 

" The hand of the Lord briugeth mighty things to pass," 
said Patience, not insensible to the feeling which had been 
manifested in the last words of her brother. 

" Good-night, sister ! " said Wilfred, turning away as he 
spoke, to look out from the uncurtained window over the star- 
lit sea. 

" Good-night, brother ! " 

Thus ended a conference in which the future mode and con- 
ditions of life at the Grange were established between the two 
members of the family, on whom alone the whole conduct of 
it at that time depended. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NEWS BEACHES MB. LINACRE. 

Of course Messrs. Wentworth and Jennings, or rather the 
senior partner in the firm, Mr. Wentworth, in whose hands the 
management of the Linacre affairs had always been, and who 
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was the personal acquaintance of the Earl, had deemed it his 
duty to communicate to Mr. Bentham Linacre the tidings 
which the one letter written to him by the Earl, after Lady 
Juliet's death, had made him acquainted with. Before doing 
so, however, Mr. Wentworth had judged it expedient to run 
down to Billmouth for a day himself. 

The Earl's letter had been as brief as possible, and was 
altogether written in a manner which had made the solicitor 
feel it to be his duty to ascertain, far more accurately than 
could be gathered from it, what the real nature of the catas- 
trophe had been, and in what condition of mind and body the 
Earl himself now was. Mr. Wentworth did not judge it to 
be expedient under the circumstances to drive directly to the 
Park; but alighted at the " Linacre Arms " in the little town. 
He walked thence to the Park ; and asked in the first place 
for Mr. Atkins. The account the old servant gave him of the 
Earl's condition \ras a deplorable one. The reader already 
knows pretty well what it must have been. Atkins felt quite 
sure that his master would refuse to see the lawyer. The 
latter fully agreed that it was better to say nothing to him of 
his — Mr. Weutworth's — visit to Billmouth. From Atkins, too, 
he heard at length all the sad story of the Lady Juliet's flight 
and its sequel. 

" It's the disgrace, sir, as is killing the Earl ! " said the old 
servaut. " He has Been a unhappy man, Mr. Wentworth, this 
manj'' a long year, and you kuow, sir, that he have had reason 
enough ; — a unbappier man, Mr. Wentworth, than ever a 
laborer that works on the estate," continued Mr. Atkins with 
a sad solemnity befitting the recognition of such an awfully 
mysterious dispensation of Providence. "Not that I should 
go for to admit any such thing, as you may suppose, sir, to 
anybody but yourself, who may be said to be one of ourselves 
like/' said the ancient valet, meaning to be pleasant and com- 
plimentary ; " it would not become me for to do it I But it's 
the truth, Mr. Wentworth, as sure as you stand there. The 
deaths of his sons, bad enough as that was, did not knock him 
down as this last business have done I It's the disgrace, sir, 
as is a killing of him; and won't be long about it in my 
opinion." 

" Has he seen anybody since the Lady Juliet's death ? " 
asked the lawyer. 

" Not a living soul, sir, nor won't, barring the servants $ 
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and even them he likes to see as little of as possible. I don't 
think he has spoke a word to any human being but me since 
that dreadful day, except once he sent for Mr. Barnwell." 

" The steward'? What did he send for Mr. Barnwell for ? " 

" Just to give orders, as short as possible, for the burial of 
the unfortunate lady, telling him special, Mr. Wentworth, that 
not so much as a word of any sort was to be put over her 
grave in the churchyard; and then to tell him that them 
Garstangs was to be turned out of the Bishopscrofb farm." 

" Ah ! he ordered that they should be served with notice to 
quit ? " said the lawyer. 

" Naterally, sir. He could not do no less. Why, all the 
county would have cried out against it, if they had remained 
on his lordship's land," said Mr. Atkins. 

" Of course — of course. I was glad to hear that he was 
enough himself to think of such a necessary step. What sort 
of people are these Garstangs. I have heard strange stories 
about them, if I remember right, before now. Garstang of 
Garstang Grange, they call themselves, don't they." 

" Yes, sir ; and so they are, for that matter. But they are 
a queer lot, and a bad lot, Mr. Wentworth." 

Then old Abel Atkins went on to tell, in the true spirit of 
a partisan, all the evil things which were said of the tabooed 
family at the Grange ; and to recount all the history of the 
fatal intimacy of the late Lord Saltash with George Garstang, 
and to deduce in clear sequence all the miserable and terrible 
consequences which had followed from it. 

Before leaving Billmouth Mr. Wentworth found means to 
make further inquiries respecting the Garstangs, in two or 
three quarters. Every where the account he had received 
from Mr. Atkins had been abundantly confirmed. He was 
told how fatally the unfortunate young lord had been led into 
the fray, in which he had met his death, by his ill-conditioned 
companion ; and he listened to much moralizing on the awfully 
deplorable results of the footing on which that infamous profli- 
gate had been most unhappily allowed to insinuate himself 
into the house at the Park. 

Terrible indeed, and most singularly fatal, appeared to the 
lawyer, the chance which had thus brought about the destruc- 
tion of both the brother and the sister by the means of the 
scoundrel who had happily, at least so far, paid his own life as 
the forfeit of his crimes. 
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It was on his return from this journey that Mr. Wentworth 
thought it his duty to write to Mr. Bentham Li nacre. It did, 
indeed, now appear that he was the heir to the title and estates ; 
and that, in all human probability, his accession to them would 
not be long delayed. 

Bentham Linacre was sitting at his desk in his chambers at 
the Temple, working hard at the task of indexing a body of 
Reports, which he had undertaken for a publisher, when Mr. 
Wentworth's letter was handed to him. 

He threw himself back in his chair, when he had read it, 
and remained for a few minutes lost in thought. 

" I say, Farnaby ! " he called out, going to the door and 
opening it; "just come over here, there's a good fellow; I 
have a bit of news to tell you." 

"A bit of uews! Clogget and Boston have decided on 
their new edition of Statutes, and you are to do the editing," 
cried Farnaby, coming into the room with a pen in his hand. 
" Two to one that's your news ; and I wish you joy of it." 

" Two to one I Your bet is lost, Farnaby. Bead that," 
said Linacre, speaking and looking gravely, tossing him the 
solicitor's letter. Farnaby read, and his face grew serious and 
even sad as he did so. 

" Well, Linacre, I must wish you joy, I suppose. I do 
wish you joy, old fellow, and rejoice in your high fortunes. 
But it is a sad tragedy, is it not ? What a wretch that man 
must have been, — that Gars tang ! Bichly he must have 
deserved his fate, — at all events for the evil he has caused to 
that unhappy house, if not for the crime for which he was 
executed." 

" I thought at the time that the conviction was a just one," 
said Linacre; "it appeared to me that according to every 
principle of law, that man was to all intents and purposes a 
murderer." 

" I did not feel so sure about that at the time," said Far- 
naby ; " but whether he was hung legally or not, or whether 
or no he deserved hanging, any way his fate must have made 
that of your unfortunate cousin the more terrible." 

" No doubt. Just fancy her position, — her father coming 
home, and — such a discovery impending ! " said Linacre. 

" It makes my heart ache to think of it," returned Farnaby ; 
" and she fled from her father's house to those people at the 
Grange. Well, perhaps her death was the best thing that 
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could have happened to her, unhappy girl. But to die among 
such people ! Did jou ever hear anything of them, Linacre, 
when you have been in that part of the country ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I have often heard people speak of them, — 
nonsense mainly. They live in a dreary-looking old house on 
the top of a cliff, and have lived there, father and son, since 
the world began. They speak to nobody and nobody speaks 
to them ; and they are said to be all mad, more or less, — and 
to be under the ban of some special curse and ill fortune, or 
some such trash. They are unsociable folk, and don't go to 
the farmers' market dinner. That I take to be about the 
whole truth of the matter. They are certainly held as unfit 
to be associated with by the agricultural mind of Billmouth, — 
a fact which, as far as it goes, seems to me to be rather in 
their favor," said Linacre, with his usual causticity. 

" These mysterious people are tenants on the Earl's 
estate ? " asked Farnaby. 

" Yes, and the oldest tenants on it ! " replied Linacre ; 
" they have held the farm they occupy for nobody knows how 
many years." 

"And now they are to be turned out. One can hardly 
blame the Earl under the circumstances. It could hardly be 
otherwise. They have no lease I suppose?" said Farnaby, 
whose mind seemed to have been led to dwell on the subject, 
more than it might have been expected to do, by the odd 
things that had been told him about these people. 

" I don't know anything about it ; but I suppose not. I 
take it you would not find a tenant on all the estate with a 
lease. They are dreadfully behind-hand down there, and as 
stupid as their own bullocks. As for what you say about it 
being natural that they should be turned out of their holding, 
don't you perceive, Farnaby, that the relationship of landlord 
and tenant ought to be of a nature not liable to be affected by 
such circumstances and considerations ? Don't you see that 
all those notions of a connection of a personal nature between 
the letter and the hirer of land are palpable remnants of ideas 
belonging to feudal tenure ; ideas altogether hostile to the true 
principles of political economy? Dont you see that " 

" Don't be so wasteful, Linacre ! You are throwing away 
the materials of a capital article for the * Precursor ; ' I think 
that were I in the Earl's place, I should not have chosen to 
keep these Garstaugs for my tenants, let political economy say 
what it might on the subject" 
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"That is so like you, Farnaby! — so unfair — so uncandid. 
Any evasion to avoid defeat in an argument, which you see 
imminent ! It would be all very well, if you were a fool, Far- 
naby ; but we happen to know that you have no such excuse." 

" Let us make believe that I am, for once and away," re- 
turned Farnaby, with the most imperturbable good humor. 
" I was going to ask you whether you would think of running 
down and paying the Earl a visit." 

" Of course I thought of that directly. In any ordinary 
case it would be the most proper and the natural thing to do. 
Were the Earl a different man, I would try it, and strive to be 
of some comfort to him. It would be of no use. He won't 
see anybody, and I am about the last person whom he would 
tolerate the sight of." 

" Perhaps you are right ; I suppose you will see this Mr. 
Wentworth ? " 

" There is no need to be in any hurry about it. After all 
the Earl is not such an old man ; not a man of such an age as 
that, being hale and hearty, we should fancy that his life must 
be near its end. He may live for many a year yet." 

" And should he do so, as time goes on you may perhaps be 
able to lessen the feeling that keeps you at a distance from him. 
Meantime, we must hope that Clogget and Boston will stick 
to the new edition of the Statutes." 

" Yes ; the news you fancied I had got would have been 
more valuable than that which I did receive, as far as present 
bread and cheese goes. At all events my scribblements are all 
in the way of my profession, — vel quasi ; — but as for you, how 
can you expect the attorneys to come near a man who writes 
' The Loves of the Benchers ? ' " " said Linacre. 

" Accordingly I don't expect them to come near me," said 
Farnaby. 

" Ah, that fellowship has been the spoiling of a good law- 
yer ! Let law go as it may, you know there is always a dinner 
for you under the portrait of our pious founder," returned 
Linacre. 

" Yes, but — but — but . Well, I will leave you to your 

work and go to my play. Good-by. I will look in again 
before going out." 

With that Farnaby lounged across the staircase to his own 
chambers. 

Walter Farnaby was the only man in the world with whom 
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Bentham Linacre was on terms of intimacy. It was an old 
college friendship. The two young men had lived in sets of 
rooms on the same staircase at Cambridge ; they had kept 
their terms at the Temple contemporaneously ; they had been 
called at the same time ; and now they were, as has been seen, 
occupying opposite sets of chambers in the Inner Temple. 

Walter Farnaby was an universally popular man, both with 
men and with women. Perhaps an exception should be made 
to the sweeping nature of this assertion, with regard to the 
attorneys. Or at least, if he were as much beloved by them 
as by all others, they did not manifest their affection by 
entrusting the affairs of their clients to him. They would 
have liked him as everybody else did, if he had not been a 
barrister. 

Something has already been said of his personal appearance 
— his ever-laughing light blue eye, and curling abundance of 
sun-gilded auburn hair and beard. It was said too, I think, 
that he was tall. To give a right notion of the look of him, 
and the general character of his outward man, it should be 
added that, without the least approach to fatness, he was large 
as well as tall — large of limb, of hand, of foot, and of shoul- 
der ; a loose-looking man, too, though in his case without any 
awkwardness or want of grace of movement — rather the 
reverse. There are some men — markedly handsome and well- 
formed men — who look as if they were not loose, but tight — 
tightly screwed together, with limited power of movement in 
their joints ; whose garments look as if they were made of 
some stiff material especially capable of retaining their shape 
and form ; men who look as if their clothes kept them in the 
particular form of outline in which they are seen, and as if the 
shape of them would be different if all the clothes were 
removed. 

The outward appearance of Walter Farnaby was exactly the 
reverse of all this. His clothes always seemed to be made of 
some soft material, which took its shape and outline from the 
body it covered, rather than imposed it on the latter. They 
always hung rather loosely on him, and allowed facilities for 
all the redundant movement of limb that was wont to charac- 
terize him. 

Linacre was as tall a man as Farnaby, but he was much 
more slightly built. He was a good-looking man, too, as to 
feature, but he was an angular man — not specially ill made, 
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but giving one the impression that most of what was beneath 
his skin must be bone. He was a very precise man in his 
dress, and affected — not to an ungentleman-like excess — jew- 
elry, of which his friend never wore any specimen. Both 
men were characterized in their hearing by abundance of 
movement. But the character of their motions were so con- 
trasted as to seem a tolerably fair expression of the internal 
differences of the two men. Farnaby swung and rolled in his 
movements ; Linacre started and jerked. The one might have 
suggested the idea of a large ship, with all her canvas spread 
to the laughing sunshine, rolling easily and joyously to the 
motion of the waves ; the movements of the other might have 
reminded one of those of a mannikin set up to exhibit the 
powers of electricity. 

There was one circumstance that might have operated to 
prevent any friendship between these two men. It was 
creditable to both of them that it had not availed to do so. 
Throughout their contemporaneous university course, Farna- 
by had, on every occasion of competition, succeeded, at the 
expense of Linacre. The two lads had been competitors for a 
scholarship when they had first come up, and Farnaby got it. 
Again and again, during their college career, the same thing 
had occurred. At last Farnaby had been elected to a fellow- 
ship, to the exclusion of his friend. It was not that Farnaby 
was the superior man — though his talents were of the brighter, 
readier, more available kind — but Farnaby was one of those 
men who seem born to be successful ; and Linacre one of those 
who seem as surely doomed to be the reverse. 

It now seemed as if Fortune — as far as she was concerned- 
intended to make up to Bentham Linacre for all former slights 
and ill-usage at the hands of the world. Still it might be a 
long time before he should be called to the enjoyment of the 
good things in store for him, or rather the good things that 
seemed to be in store in him. 

In the meantime he had to work at indexing, and editing, 
and article writing, as best he might, while his friend toyed 
with the muses, under the safe shelter of his fellowship. 

Only that, as Farnaby said, when speaking of the happiness 
of such a provision, there was a " but — but — but ! }1 And 
Walter Farnaby was a man specially calculated to appreciate, 
at their full value, the " buts" which are attached to the hold- 
ing of a fellowship. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

MISS PATIENCE IN TROUBLE. 

The six months which had to elapse before the Gars tangs 
could be turned out of the Bishopscroft farm rolled away ; and 
at the end of them old Wilfred Garstang was still alive. But 
he had in the space of them fallen so much further into utter 
imbecility, that there could be no further question as to the 
propriety of telling him or not telling him any such matter. 
He rarely left his bed ; and his wife, the fretful and miserable 
old woman, who had once been that Jenefy whose extraordi- 
nary beauty had tempted him to disregard the warning that 
had in so especial a manner been given to his race, and who 
had danced by his side through the reckless enjoyment of the 
first years of their married life so joyously, — the old wife, 
faithful in his winter as in his spring, almost as rarely left his 
bedside. It was not probable that either of them would last 
much longer. It was quite out of the question to trouble their 
last hours with the story of a misfortune, from the main part 
of the consequences of which it might yet be hoped that they 
would escape. 

Nor did the ultimate giving up of the farm involve any of 
those opportunities for making Wilfred rue the hour in which 
he had spoken roughly to the great Mr. Barnwell, which the 
steward had hoped to find. All was in perfect order. The 
Bishopscroft farm, which for generations past had been always 
farmed by its tenants, as if the land had been as much their 
own as the acres belonging to the Grange, was handed over 
to the landlord jn entirely unexceptionable condition. There 
were neither dilapidations nor any, the smallest, hook on 
which the smartest of attorneys could hang a pretence for a 
claim. The stock sold for a sum a trifle larger than that on 
which Wilfred had counted. 

The two thousand pounds were duly set apart for the ex- 
clusive purpose to which Wilfred had destined them. The as 
yet nameless heiress, whose life was to be of such importance 
to many people, had remained during these months in the 
charge of a married daughter of old Ralph and Margy, who 
lived as gate-keeper at the lodge at the principal entrance to 
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Artingale Castle. Sir George Artingale, the owner, had been 
an absentee for many years, and the place of gate-keeper was 
pretty nearly a sinecure in those days. The gate-keeper's 
wife, the daughter of Ralph and Margy, the life-long servants 
at the Grange, opportunely enough lost her own infant just at 
the. right time to enable her to take charge of the little 
orphan from the Grange. She was a well-conditioned healthy 
woman ; and the child throve ; better probably than it might 
have done at the breast of its own delicate and sorrow-laden 
mother. 

Every Sunday evening Wilfred used to walk the distance 
to the lodge-keeper's cottage, — between three and four miles, 
— to satisfy himself that the child was doing well. He would 
have fain persuaded Patience to accompany him on these 
weekly excursions, offering to meet her objection as to the 
desecration of the Lord's day, by changing the day of his 
visit to the Saturday. But Patience could not bring herself 
to venture to such an extent as this into the outer world. She 
said too, truly enough, that she was absolutely devoid of all 
knowledge which could help her to form an opinion as to the 
child's well-being, and that she should be no use at all. Wil- 
fred, therefore, made his weekly pilgrimage alone. 

In the course of that winter old Wilfred Garstang died ; 
and Jenefv his wife survived him less than a month. She 
seemed to fall into a state of complete lethargy when her hus- 
band died, and breathed her last from sheer lack of energy or 
will to live. 

It was, in every way, for the best that they should thus go 
to their rest. Their removal made more difference than 
might be at first supposed in the details of so very rigidly 
economical a household as that at the Grange had perforce 
become. 

There were now only Wilfred and Patience, and the two 
old servants to be provided for. The brother and sister were 
both utterly indifferent as to hardships of the sort that pover- 
ty imposed upon them. Nevertheless, the struggle was a 
hard one — but it was a successful one ; and the outward show 
of decency in the eyes of the hostilely watching world was 
un brokenly maintained. But the death-like dullness and 
silent monotony of the house were more terrible than ever. 
Brother and sister worked very hard, and, probably, found in 
their incessant toil the only palliative to the life they led that 
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could have made it in any way tolerable. The expenses 
necessary for the little Jenefy made no addition in the family 
budget : nor did the pressing poverty of the brother and sis- 
ter cause the needs of the little orphan to be in any degree 
stinted, — for all that was needed for that sacred purpose came 
from the two thousand pounds. 

Thus four years passed away. The Garstangs, and their 
story, and their peculiarities almost passed out of the minds 
of the people of Billmouth. They were never seen, — they, 
being now only the solitary brother and sister, — they never 
went down into the town ; and the Earl, whose misfortunes 
could not be remembered without recalling those of the fam- 
ily at the Grange, being never, bj^ any chance, seen and 
scarcely ever heard of, had almost as entirely passed out of 
the public mind. Grief had not killed him. Mr. Abel At- 
kins, and the people immediately around him, had left off be- 
lieving that it must needs soon do so. For there seemed to 
be no change in him from day to day. Every day a thin and 
much bent old man, with flowing silver locks, walked twice 
from the house to the Park-gate, and back again. Every day 
he eat his solitary bit of dinner ; every day he went to bed at 
the same hour ; and every morning at the same hour he arose 
to do, with monotonously exact regularity, the same that he 
had done the day before. 

Time seemed to have fallen asleep and to have forgotten to 
move, and life to have become stationary and stagnant, both 
at the Park and at the Grange. Wilfred Garstang's black hair 
was turning to grey, and his tall slender figure began to stoop 
a little. In Patience it was hardly possible to detect the least 
sign of change. The life they led was essentially a hard one. 

There was much and constant labor, and very small return 
for it. But the old Garstaug acres did continue to supply a 
sufficiency of food to the brother and sister, and to the two 
old servants of the house. Doubtless, it would have gone 
much worse with Wilfred, and possibly also with Patience, 
had it not been for the new source of interest, of thought, 
and of hope, which had come into their dreary lives with the 
young life that was progressing at the gatekeeper's lodge. 

The brother and sister rarely spoke much to each other on 
this subject, save to ask and communicate information as to 
the immediate material well-being of the child. Between any 
people so circumstanced, save the Garstang brother and sister, 
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it could hardly have been but there would have been, during 
the long dreary hours in that dreary house, much and fre- 
quent talk of hopes, and plans, and future prospects in refer- 
ence to the child, who had such a fate in store for it. Though 
thoughts on such subjects were doubtless very frequently busy 
in the mind of Wilfred, and probably to a less degree in that 
of Patience also, there were feelings at work within them 
which prevented any communication of such thoughts to each 
other. 

Conscience, it may well be believed, contributed to this re- 
sult Wilfred could not but have felt that he was acting very 
blameably, and that the passions which actuated him in his 
determination to keep the fact of his brother's marriage and 
the legitimacy of his niece a secret, were evil. No doubt be 
told himself again and again that nobody was or should be 
injured by the postponement of the discovery of the truth 
save the Earl, who, to his vindictive mind, so richly merited 
the punishment he was inflicting on him. Great injury was 
also inflicted on Mr. Bentham Li nacre, as it might have been 
easy to point out to Wilfred Garstang, had there been any 
one in a position to have done so. To this gentleman, whom 
Wilfred had never seen, and scarcely had ever heard of, he 
never gave, in all probability, so much as one passing thought. 
Nevertheless, Wilfred Garstang was not one of those men in 
whom conscience sleeps easily and comfortably. He was a 
thoughtful and especially an inward-looking man. Doubtless, 
argue the matter as he might with himself, he was not at ease 
on the subject. 

He knew that Patience did not agree with him in this mat- 
ter. Not that she also was not animated by feelings of very 
bitter resentment and hatred against the Earl. She fully 
shared her brother's sentiments in this respect. It was very 
gratifying to her that the Earl should suffer sorrow and pain. 
She was content to remain passive in the matter, considering 
truly enough that the power to act was wholly in her brother's 
hands. Wilfred knew accurately enough her feelings on the 
subject ; and the knowledge operated to prevent any talk be- 
tween the lonely brother and sister as to their niece's future. 

There was yet another difference of feeling between them 
which contributed to the same result. Patience did not look 
forward to the fact that her niece, the sole scion of the Gar- 
stang race, was destined to be promoted to a sphere of life so 
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much above that in which the lot of all the former generations 
of Garstang had been cast, with the same feelings of satis- 
faction that her brother did. He fed his imagination with 
the thought that the old yeoman race should at length oust 
the invading noble from the soil, and recover all that tradition 
said had once been theirs. It was a victory of Garstang over 
Li nacre, which was very sweet to him. He pictured to him- 
self the razing of the grand house at the Park, and the 
Grange remaining as the homestead and head of all that fine 
territory. He saw Garstang standing in its triumphantly re- 
covered position before all that county world in whose ears the 
name had so long been that of a pariah race. 

Patience would have preferred that Garstang should have 
remained as it had been. She looked upon all higher worldly 
grandeurs as snares and temptations of the Evil one. 

Thus it came to pass that very rarely was any word said 
between Wilfred and his sister touching the future destinies 
of the little Jenefy. 

The little one now was four years old ; and had thriven 
well beneath the care of her foster-mother in the cottage at 
Artingale lodge-gate ; — well to the utmost extent that any 
one could desire for her in matters physical ; and not alto- 
gether ill in matters moral and mental. That is to say, she 
was a good, docile, and gentle-tempered little girl, and had 
made a fair amount of progress in the mysteries of A for an 
Apple, and B for a Buttercup. A healthier, or prettier, or a 
livelier child could not have been found. 

In all these four years Patience had never seen the child. 
It was not that she had no desire to do so ; far from it. But 
the effort of going forth among strange people was too disa- 
greeable to her. With every year that passed the disinclina- 
tion to face the eyes of strangers became more and more in- 
superable by the stern pale recluse. 

At length it had been settled that the child should be 
brought on a visit to the Grange. . So great an effort would 
not probably have been made then, had it not been that for the 
future a greater distance was to separate the child from her aunt. 
Wilfred, from whose silent thoughts his little niece was rarely 
for many hours absent, had determined that she should be re- 
moved to the care of persons more capable of superintending 
the education of the child than the people at the lodge. It 
was intended that she should be taken to Silchester for 
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some years. If Patience therefore did not see little Jenefy 
now, she might never see her again, and certainly would not 
have an opportunity for doing so for several years. It had 
been settled,~therefore, that Margery at the lodge, — Mammy 
Margery, as the child called her, with a^perfect comprehension 
that she was not her real mother, — should bring her over to 
the Grange. 

The visitors were expected to arrive one Saturday afternoon 
in June, in such time that Margery might take tea with her 
mother, while Miss Patience made acquaintance with her 
niece ; and that there should then be plenty of time to return 
in the cool of the summer evening. 

Wilfred had as usual gone out to his labor after the mid-day 
meal ; and Patience would have betaken herself to her usual 
occupations, hut for the event she was anticipating. Had she 
been about to receive a distinguished party of the " rank and 
fashion of the neighborhood," she could hardly have felt more 
nervous and disturbed from the ordinary ice-bound tranquillity 
of her life. She had dressed herself in her Sunday gown, had 
caused everything to be put severely in its place in the stone- 
kitchen, — thereby making the room appear more dismally 
dreary and unhomelike than it always did, — and had a dozen 
times walked from her chair to the window, to see if she could 
catch sight of the expected guests. 

After some half-hour of this nervous waiting they made 
their appearance at the top of the zigzag path that climbed 
the cliff. Miss Patience sat down in state in her chair in the 
stone-kitchen; old Margy ran out to meet her daughter, and 
in the next minute came into the presence of her mistress 
leading the little girl. 

"Here she be, Miss; and a more winsomer little lady I 
never wish to set eyes on ; that I will say for her. There, my 
dear, go to your aunt. That lady is your aunt, my dear ; go 
and speak to her." 

Then seeing the child off on her journey across the stone 
floor of the large room from the door towards the chair in 
which Miss Patience was sitting, old Margy retreated to have 
a talk with her daughter in her own dominions. 

Miss Patience sat grim and upright as an Egyptian idol in 
her chair, as the child somewhat hesitatingly travelled across 
the floor ; not because she was minded at all otherwise than 
to receive her little niece with all kindness, but from sheer 
nervousness, and not knowing what to say to her. 
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When she had arrived within about a couple of yards 
of her aunt's chair, the little one made a full stop, and putting 
her little hands behind her back, and stretching out her face 
towards Miss Patience, said, "Is 'ou aunt Pathenth ? " 

" Yes, my dear, I am your aunt Patience ; I am very glad 
to see you," said Patience, in her usual cold grave tones, and 
bowing her head to her little visitor as gravely as if she had 
been receiving an archbishop. 

" 'Ou don't 'ook very g'ad," said the child, after attentively 
eyeing her for awhile. 

" But I am glad to see you, little Jenefy. People and 
things very often are different from what they look to be, little 
Jenefy ," said Miss Patience, much relieved by the early op- 
portunity of inculcating such a truth. 

" Why don't 'ou 'augh ? " asked the child, after a minute of 
further meditation. 

" Laugh, my dear ! " returned Patience, much astonished ; 
" people ought not to laugh when there is nothing to laugh 
at." 

" 1 'augh when I am g'ad," expostulated the child ; " but 
'ou' ook as if 'ou was going to t'y," she added, still gazing 
earnestly in the grim melancholy face before her. " Don't t'y, 
aunt Patience, tare tilled a tat," she said with a grave air of 
expostulation to Miss Patience, who seemed much disconcerted 
by the adage. 

" Who told you that, my dear ? " she said, bending a little 
forwards towards the child. 

" Mammy Margery always says dat when I t'y," replied she 
gravely. 

" I won't cry now, little Jenefy," said Patience, with a soft- 
ness of manner which was unusual to her ; for the child's words 
had touched a cord in her heart that awakened the memory of 
days when she had not always looked as if she were going to 
cry. 

" Dat's a dood dirl," said Jenefy, nodding her head approv- 
ingly. 

" Won't you come to me ? " said Patience, holding out her 
hand, and almost betrayed into the ghost of a pale smile, des- 
pite herself; for during all this colloquy the little one had re- 
mained standing where she had first come to a standstill some 
three or four yards from her aunt's chair. 

Little Jenefy had very evidently in her composition a share 
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of the bold frank spirit of her father. For, at this invitation, 
nothing daunted by the forbidding grimness of the figure 
before her, so different from aught that she had ever before 
seen, she marched boldly up to her aunt's knee, and placed her 
little chubby hand in the dry, thin, long, hard hand that was 
held out to her. 

" Do you know whose house this is, little Jenefy ? " asked 
Miss Patience, desirous of ascertaining whether the child had 
in any way picked up any knowledge as to her own parentage. 

" I don't know. Let me 'ide upon 'our bat, aunt Pathenth." 

" Gracious goodness, child, ride upon my back ! " cried Miss 
Patience, in the extremity of dismay. 

"'Es, 'ide pitapat!" replied the little one, preparing to 
climb up on the chair, for the purpose of mounting. 

" But, my dear, I don't know — I never did such a thing — I 
don't know how it is done ! " said Miss Patience, in painful 
alarm. 

" I show 'ou, aunt P'athenth. I al'ays ide pitabat on mam- 
my Margery," said the child, now standing on the chair in 
dangerous propinquity to her aunt, whose measure she seemed 
to have already taken, so far as to assure herself that nothing 
was to be feared from the pale, grave, sad-looking woman. 
Evidently enough all the fear was on the other side. 

" 'Ou tome here. Turn 'ound," said the child. Miss Pa- 
tience mechanically obeyed, with a vague notion that such was 
the fate of aunts ; and in the next instant little Jenefy's arms 
were thrown tightly around the long thin neck, and her fat 
little hands clasped in front of the spinster's throat. 

'* Now den. Put 'ou hand under my feet. Dat's de way. 
Now, dee up. Do on, aunt Pathenth." 

Miss Patience, thus urged, was stalking across the wide 
stone floor, with rueful face, and with her wonted rigidly up- 
right attitude and funereal step, when the door opened, and 
Wilfred, who had come in from the field somewhat earlier than 
usual, because of his niece's visit to the Grange, entered the 
room. 

It was very rarely that a smile was to be seen on Wilfred 
Garstang's face. But it was impossible not to suffer the sad- 
dest features to relax themselves at the sight of Miss Patience 
and her oppressor. 

" So the little tyrant has made herself absolute mistress al- 
ready/' he &aid ; shaking his head, with an expression partly 
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amused, partly touched with sadness at the tale of long seclu- 
sion from all that makes the lives of other women, that was 
told by the infinite incongruity between his sister's ways, and 
habits, and look, and her present occupation. 

" How could I help it, Wilfred ? " said she, ruefuHy. « The 
child would take no denial ; and it seems that such is her ac- 
customed sport She affirms that she rides thus on the back 
of Margery." 

" To I do. But Margery does much better than \>u, aunt 
Pathenth. Dee up, do," added the little romp, in a tone of 
despairing expostulation at the dullness of her steed. 

" I think I can find you a better amusement than that, Jen- 
efy," said Wilfred, taking the child from his sister's back. 
" Get the Scripture picture-book," he added, speaking to his 
sister, " and we will show the little one some beautiful pic- 
tures, such as she has never seen before." 

The promise thus held out seemed to make abundant amends 
for the sudden cutting short of the ride, which it was impos- 
sible to deny had turned out rather a failure. The picture- 
book was produced, and Miss Patience found herself very 
much more in her element in explaining the prints, and relat- 
ing the narratives which they illustrated, than she had been 
in playing at pickaback. Only that, as the little one required 
the same story to be repeated several times over, and vehe- 
mently resented the slightest verbal alteration in the mode of 
telling it, it was necessary for Miss Patience to call up her ut- 
most powers of accuracy. 

When at last the tea in the back kitchen had been brought 
to a conclusion, and Margery appeared at the door of the front 
kitchen to resume her charge, and start on her walk home, 
Miss Patience felt more wearied and worn out than she had 
ever done by the hardest day's work. 

" Truly, brother, the care of a child must be a charge weary- 
ing to the mind no less than to the body. I have rarely felt 
so tired as I am." 

" The wage to be paid to those who are fitted to undertake 
the trust, and discharge it faithfully, must not, therefore, be 
paid grudgingly." 

" You think that you have found such a person ? " said Miss 
Patience. 

" I hope so. I have not grudged to pay handsomely from 
the fund set apart for such purposes. You agree with me, 
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Patience, that the time seems to have come when it is desira- 
ble that the child should be removed to other care?" asked 
Wilfred. 

" Truly, brother, I think so. If only her soul can be as 
well cared for as her body seems to have been hitherto. If 
only she be sent to God-fearing people." 

" I believe the person who is to receive her to be such," said 
Wilfred. Then the conversation dropped, and the brother and 
sister separated. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EVA SENHOUSE. 



When his niece's progress in life had forced upon Wilfred 
Gars tang the conviction that the time had come when it was 
expedient that she should be provided with other care than 
could be given her at the Artingale lodge-gate, he had been 
very much at a loss how even to set about finding what he had 
need of. For very obvious reasons, it was hardly possible that 
any desirable home should be found for the child in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Who would be willing to receive into 
their home the child of a Gars tang, and the child of such a 
mother born under such circumstances ? How was he, living 
the life he lived, and standing as he and his did in the estima- 
tion of his neighbors, to olitain any clue even to the discovery 
of such a person as he required ? 

He was thinking sadly of all these things, of his utter 
friendlessness, and of the isolation in which he lived, of the 
unmerited obloquy which rested on the child's father, when it 
occurred to him that there was one man who had certainly 
believed his brother to have been morally innocent of the 
crime of murder, and who was sufficiently far off to be bej r ond 
the influence of the social feelings and opinions of Billmouth 
and its neighborhood. This was Mr. Sligo, the Silchester 
attorney, who had defended George, and who had evidently 
taken a strong and friendly interest in the case. 

To Mr. Sligo, accordingly, Wilfred had determined to apply 
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in his need ; and he had taken a journey to Silchester for the 
purpose of doing so. It had so happened that Mr. Sligo had 
been able to help him. 

There was a Mr. Henningtree at Silchester, an architect, 
employed by the Chapter on some extensive and important 
restorations which it had been decided to execute in the Cathe- 
dral. He was a Silchester man, born and bred ; but be had 
given in sundry ways such proofs of ability, and had taken 
such a standing in his profession, that it was thought that he 
might have taken quite a leading place in it if he would have 
established himself in London. This, however, Mr. Henning- 
tree would not do. He had that special and clinging love for 
his native city and county which is not seldom met with in 
such men, especially in the capitals of our most distaut coun- 
ties. The great work which had been entrusted to him by the 
Chapter, which was to him in every way a labor of love, no 
doubt contributed to confirm him in his determination to live 
and die, and to be known, if he was to achieve fame, as Hen- 
ningtree of Silchester. Besides, he must have pushed his 
way in London ; — and Henningtree was not a pushing man. 
It was a thing to which he was specially averse. Now, in 
Silchester, he had no pushing to do. He was known, and 
highly valued by everybody in his native city ; and his place 
in the society, as well as in his own profession was made. 
There was another circumstance which no doubt assisted, if 
not to induce, at least to make it easy for Mr. Henningtree to 
follow the bent of his inclination in this matter. He bad 
married, a little before the time at which our narrative has 
arrived, a Silchester lady, who had brought him a pretty little 
fortune. 

Miriam Henningtree had been the only child of a canon of 
the Cathedral of Silchester, who had, for many years, been a 
widower. It was not till her father's death, when she was 
some five or six and twenty years old, that she had promised 
to become Mr. Henningtree's wife. The Silchester people, 
favorably disposed as they were to the young architect, said 
that Miriam Blackridge had married beneath herself; — that 
she might have done much better, &c. Miriam Blackridge 
was not of that opinion, and she retained her own view of the 
matter undeviatingly. Besides the other good gifts which 
have been mentioned, she was a highly cultivated woman, with 
artistic tastes, and a habit of thinking out for herself the 
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grounds of her own opinions. So her friends said naturally 
and truly enough that Miriam Blackridge was a very peculiar 
person — quite an original. It is to be supposed that Cyril 
Henningtree liked originals, — for he wooed and won Miriam ; 
and they appeared, as all Silchester admitted when the nine 
days' wonder of the marriage had worn itself out to suit each 
other perfectly. 

In the house of the widowed Canon Blackridge, up to the 
time of his deatii, and a little longer, — up to the time of Miriam's 
marriage that is to say, — there had lived for the last fourteen 
years a maiden lady in the character, first, of governess, and, 
lately, of companion to that young lady. Miriam's education, 
which all the world admitted to have been not only most suc- 
cessful, but to have embraced many subjects that did not, at 
all events in those days, enter into the female curriculum, had 
been entirely the work of this lady. Her name was Eva 
Senhouse. 

When Canon Blackridge died, and Miriam Blackridge 
became ^Irs. Henningtree, the occupation of Eva Senhouse 
was gone. It came to be a rather puzzling question, in which 
all the Silchester Society were kind enough more or less to in- 
terest themselves, as society in small country towns will do, 
what was to become of her. Some little provision she had 
saved from the proceeds of her fourteen years of employment 
in the Canon's house. But it was very little. Mr. Henning- 
tree would have willingly offered her a home in his house. 
But it was very repugnant to Eva Senhouse to permit herself 
to become a burthen to people who did not really in any way 
want her services, as she well knew. She was no longer a 
young woman ; and felt disinclined to enter a new course of 
servitude in the house of a stranger. 

Now old Slow, — which, in the Silshire dialect, meant Sam- 
uel Slowcomb, gent., the senior partner in the firm of Slow- 
comb and Sligo, — old Slow had been for many years the inti- 
mate friend of Canon Blackridge. It was not every attorney- 
at-law that a Canon of Silchester Cathedral would have admit- 
ted to his intimacy upon the sort of footing that old Slow was 
admitted to the tables and drawing-rooms not only of Canon 
Blackridge, but of many others of the dignities who gave the 
tone to the exclusive society of the old cathedral city. But 
there are attorneys and .attorneys. Such men as old Slow 
were not uncommonly to be met with in provincial cities even 
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in the days when the demarcations which divided the different 
grades of professional society were much more strictly observed 
than they are now-a-days. They were men well known and 
highly respected throughout the whole county, and seemed to 
be in some sort identified with the county ; — men of a turn 
for bookish learning of that sort which mainly dealt with 
points of antiquarian lore, and all that frontier land in which 
the subjects interesting to the legal and the clerical professions 
meet and run into each other ; — men who knew all the affairs 
of the Chapter, as well as they knew those of the great pro- 
prietors of the county; — men who would be buried in the 
Cathedral when they died, and who often dined with the 
Bishop as long as they lived, — whose habitual costume 
approached nearly to the clerical type, and whose minds were 
well furnished with all the most respectable clerical prejudices. 

Thus the intimacy between old Slow and the learned Canon 
Blackridge had been by no means a strange thing. And it 
had very naturally followed from it, that Miss Senhouse had 
become intimate with the ladies of the well-to-do attorney's 
family : the motherly and highly respected Mrs. Slowcomb, 
and the three handsome and accomplished Miss Slowcombs, for 
whose smiles minor canons sighed in vain, and who would, 
doubtless, be all of them some day married to the best bits of 
ecclesiastical perferment in the county. 

Old Slow and his good wife, therefore, were among those 
who most especially interested themselves in the question as to 
the mode of life to be adopted by Miss Senhouse when she was 
thrown in the manner that has been explained on her own 
resources. It had been decided by these and other friends 
that the best thing under the circumstances would be, that 
Miss Senhouse should take a small and inexpensive cottage, and 
should endeavor to find some young lady, whom she might 
receive and educate, in return for such a payment as would 
suffice, when joined to what little she had of her own, to make 
both ends meet, and do a little more. In the meantime, until 
such a young lady in search of a home and an education should 
be found, Eva Senhouse was to remain the guest of good Mrs. 
Slowcomb. 

This was the position of matters, when Wilfred Gars tang 
had applied to Mr. Sligo, asking him whether he could give 
him any assistance in the difficult task of finding a fitting and 
desirable asylum for little Jenefy. At first it had not struck 
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Mr. Sligo that the child in want of a home would be a suitable 
inmate for his partner's protege. In fact the idea had been to 
find, not a child, but a young lady of more advanced years 
than our little Jenefy. When his melancholy and sad-man- 
nered visitor went on to mention that it was his purpose to 
give this only scion of his race an education in all respects as 
good as that which money could procure ; — when he mentioned 
that a sum of two thousand pounds had been set apart by the 
family for this purpose ; and, finally, when he stated that his 
object would be to leave the child wholly, and for many years, 
in the care of the person to whom she should be entrusted, 
when once he should be satisfactorily assured of the fittingness 
and trustworthiness of such person, then it suddenly came into 
Mr. Sligo's mind that a good portion of this Garstaug two 
thousand pounds might go to the making-up of the income 
needed by Miss Senhouse. Therefore, he told Wilfred that he 
knew of a person who would be exactly what he needed. The 
lady in question, he said, had not, he believed, contemplated 
taking charge of so young a child, and it would be necessary 
to consult her upon this subject, before anything could be said 
upon the point. If Mr. Garstang could be fortunate enough 
to induce her to undertake the care of the child and the subse- 
quent education of the young lady, he might congratulate 
himself upon having provided a bringing-up for his niece that 
any lady in the land might be glad to obtain for her daughter. 
The upshot of the matter was that Miss Senhouse accepted 
Mr. Garstang's offer. So far from objecting to the tender 
years of the child to be entrusted to her, though she confessed 
that she would not have liked to take a child of four years old 
who was to be taken from her a few years later ; yet on the 
understanding that she was to have the entire education of 
the child, she preferred to begin her work from the foun- 
dation ; and that it should be entirely her own. All the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the child's birth and parentage, — except 
Wilfred's cherished secret of the legitimacy of her birth, — 
were confidentially communicated to her, and the extreme de- 
sirability of educating the child wholly away from her home 
and the influences of it were shown to her. In return for the 
devotion of Miss Senhouse to the exclusive care of the child- 
hood and subsequent education of bis niece during the next 
twelve years, Wilfred was willing to pay twelve hundred 
pounds. The yearly sum of an hundred pounds was extrava- 
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gantly large to pay for a child of four years old. Bat it might 
be small for the care which would be required during the lat- 
ter years of the term ; and Wilfred was desirous of giving 
this pledge that the child should be left with Miss Sen house 
during the whole of the period proposed. He offered to do more. 
He was perfectly willing, he said, and should prefer to pay 
over into the hands of Messrs. Slowcomb and Sligo the entire 
sum of twelve hundred pounds at once, so that anything which 
could be added to the annual sum of an hundred pounds, from 
interest on the undrawn portion of the capital, might also go 
to Miss Senhouse, and that she might have the perfect assur- 
ance that the arrangement would not be broken off earlier 
than the time contemplated. Messrs. Slowcomb and Sligo, of 
course, were to undertake, in due form, to restore any portion 
of the sum that might be proportioned to any part of the un- 
expired term of twelve years, in case, from any unforseen cir- 
cumstance, Miss Senhouse should fail to perform her part of 
the contract. 

Such then was the arrangement which Wilfred had made; 
and it was to Eva Senhouse that the little Jenefy was now to 
be sent, and her future destinies entrusted. 

Those who knew Miriam Blackridge, and who knew Miriam 
Henningtree well, would have been disposed to back the boast 
Mr. Sligo had made to Wilfred Garstang, that he might con- 
gratulate himself on having secured for the guardian and in- 
structress of his niece one whom any lady iu the land might 
esteem herself happy to have for her own daughter. Eva 
Senhouse had made Miriam Blackridge what she was, and 
Miriam was on all hands allowed to be a most perfectly bred 
and accomplished lady, and a very specially charming woman, 

Nevertheless it did not quite follow that an equally satisfac- 
tory result might be relied on to follow in every other case. 
Miss Senhouse and her pupil, Mrs. Henningtree, were both 
unquestionablj* exceptional women ; both somewhat " original " 
in their turn of mind and their manner. There was a sort of 
old-world flavor about Eva Senhouse which was not without a 
certain charm ; a something which suggested that Mrs. 
Huchinson and other such ladies of that time, when highly 
cultivated women were not altogether so rare as our generation 
is apt to imagine that they were, must have been much of the 
same sort. Without neglecting what are usually called accom- 
plishments, — especially without neglecting music, — there was 
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a greater degree of what perhaps may be called solidity about 
the education which Miss Senhouse had given to Miriam Hen- 
ningtree, and which she would doubtless set herself to give to . 
Jenefy Garstang. 

It could not be said by the lightest-hearted of her contem- 
poraries that there was the slightest tinge of pedantry in 
Miriam Henningtree. No one's sympathy with all feminine 
interests was more lively ; no one's appreciation of all specially 
womanly joys, sorrows, and occupations, was heartier ; no one's 
light laugh was readier than Miriam Henningtree's. But she 
had many sources of interest that her contemporaries of her 
own sex could, for the most part, but very imperfectly share. 
Would the education which had in her case produced this 
somewhat rare combination be equally successful when tried 
on different material ? The little Jenefy had already shown 
that she inherited a larger share of the lively boldness, and 
fearless high spirits which characterized her father's tempera- 
ment, than of her mother's sensitive and retiring timidity. 
Would the rather old-fashioned staidness of Miss Senhouse's 
notions, and the rather grave style of her conception of female 
education be rebelled against and rejected by this lively and 
high-spirited temperament ; or would it be thereby success- 
fully and desirably modified ? It would have been a safe bet 
that, in the hands of a woman of narrow intelligence, the -for- 
mer result would have infallibly occurred. But Eva Senhouse 
was a woman not only of much knowledge, but of a large and 
genial intelligence; and there was room to hope for better 
things. 

It might be interesting to trace the influences of such a 
mind and such intellectual habits on the material subjected to 
it, in such a child as Jenefy Garstang. As the general result 
only of the process is what is needed, for the due setting forth 
of the completion of this narrative, the time and space that 
would be needed for describing the progress of the experiment 
cannot be so extended. Thus much of good promise was, at 
all events speedily realized. The instructress and the pupil 
became very shortly strongly attached to each other. The 
monthly letters which Miss Senhouse wrote to Mr. Garstang 
left no doubt on this head. Fatienoe thought either that a 
very salutary and stern repressive system must have been re- 
sorted to, or that Miss Senhouse must be addicted to the sport 
of " pickaback." No mention of any such pastime was made 
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in the letters however. Miss Senhoase contented herself with 
reporting very satisfactorily as to her little pupil's health and 
physical progress, and stating that she had every reason to be 
satisfied with her in all ways. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

JENEFY IK HER NEW HOME. 



In making these arrangements with Miss Senhouse one dif- 
ficulty had, however, arisen. What was, or what was to be, 
the name of her young pupil ? She had no right, under the 
circumstances of her birth, to the name of Gars tang — so far, 
at least, as the circumstances were known to everybody, save 
only Wilfred and his sister. Besides, if the child had any 
proper right to that name, or if her uncle and aunt were will- 
ing that she should bear it, without any legal right to it, still 
Miss Senhouse felt very strongly, and Mr. Sligo, into whose 
hands the conduct of the negotiation fell, represented very 
strongly to Wilfred, that it was for every reason inexpedient 
for the child to be known by a name which was not properly 
her own, when a few years before that name had become con- 
nected in the mind of every man, woman, and child in Silches- 
ter with the tragedy of George Garstang's fate. 

On the other hand, it was almost equally undesirable that 
the child should be known by her mother's name. Li nacre 
was too prominent and too well-known a name in Sillshire for 
it to have been expedient that the child should, by bearing it, 
attract such attention as would, in Silchester, surely be the 
result of doing so. Under these circumstances, it was proposed 
by Mr. Sligo, and, after some little consideration, assented to 
by Miss Senhouse, that little Jenefy should be called by her 
name, and pass as a niece of her own. Miss Senhouse had 
, beeu a Londoner before becoming an inmate of the family of 
Canon Blackridge, and there was nobody in the Sillshire world 
to know whether she had any such niece or not, or to interest 
themselves in any way in the matter. So it was arranged that, 
for the present, the little Jenefy should be known by die name 
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of Senhouse to such portion of the society of Silchester as 
should become aware of her existence. 

For some years, as it may be supposed, such individuals were 
few. Of those few, the greater part, consisting mainly of the 
family of Mrs. Slowcomb and Mr. and Mrs. Henningtree, were 
doubtless acquainted with the real facts of the case. Before 
half a dozen years had passed, however, little Miss Senhouse 
began to be known to a somewhat larger circle. She was often 
invited to drink tea and pass the evening with the Slowcomb 
children — not, of course, the Misses Slowcomb, a phrase which 
was understood to comprise only the three elder marriageable 
daughters of the house. Next to these very conspicuous orna- 
ments of the very best society in Silchester, came on the 
abounding branches of the Slowcomb family-tree, three boys, 
of whom one was at Silchester College, Oxon, and two were at 
school. Then came two little girls, nearly of the same age as 
little Jenefy. These were the children with whom the latter 
was often invited to pass the evening. Still oftener, however, 
the little girl was to be found — sometimes with, and sometimes 
without, her protectress — in the house of Mrs. Henningtree. 
Strange as it may seem, the child's happiest hours were those 
so spent. 

The Misses Slowcomb — the Misses Slowcomb — pronounced 
Jenefy to be a queer little thing, an old-fashioned little thing, 
a strange child, and then so unfortunately plain, you know ! 
It is not probable that the young ladies had been admitted to 
the secret of the child's parentage. As they were wont to con- 
sider Miss Senhouse herself a very peculiar and rather enig- 
matical personage, they may have been prepared to find it quite 
natural that a niece of hers should be not altogether like other 
children. Nevertheless it seemed as if the elder Misses Slow- 
comb had, in some unaccountable way or other, been impressed 
with the idea that there was some mystery of some sort attach- 
ing to the little Jenefy. It was the will of their parents that 
kindness should be shown to Miss Jenefy Senhouse, and the 
Misses Slowcomb were kind to her accordingly. But there was 
always in their manner to the child a certain flavor of curious 
observation, as if they were engaged in studying the ways and 
habits of some being of a different kind and race from their 
own. 

Of a different kind from the Slowcomb children the little 
Jenefy decidedly was ; and it could not be denied that when 
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the handsome Misses Slowcomb said that the child was " so 
uncommonly plain, you know," the majority of the persons to 
whom they said so entirely agreed with them. It is very 
commonly said that little girls have to pass through a period 
of ugliness, when they are about the age that Jenefy Sen- 
house had reached, at the time now spoken of, — from ten 
years upwards for the next two or three years. It is not so 
with all children. The two little Slowcomb girls, who were as 
nearly as possible Jenefy's contemporaries, were as pretty as 
little Cupids, plump and rosy, with laughing light blue eyes, 
abundant flaxen curls, rosebud mouths, round dimpling 
cheeks, and pretty little plump round hands and feet. The 
little Jenefy had none of these beauties. She was tall, and 
lanky, and gawky, and looked as if she had an undue 
tendency to run all to leg and arm ; both of them thin and 
8cra gg}'* Her hair was abundant and silky in quality, but it 
was very dark, and had no natural curl in it. The long 
straight bands of it falling down her pale long cheeks, gave 
an extra air of gipsy-like looking forlorn ness to her appear- 
ance. She had huge dark eyes, in which mostly there was, 
instead of laughter, a strange wistful look, as of perpetual in- 
quiry, — a look that good Mrs. Slowcomb declared made her 
feel quite uncomfortable at times! Then her mouth was 
large rather than otherwise ; and her hands and feet were the 
same. At least they were decidedly long for her age, though 
slender, with long fingers, and highly arched insteps ; which, 
though good gifts in their way, did nothing at that time of 
the child's life to modify or improve the general effect of awk- 
ward ungainly lankiness. 

Nevertheless, old Colonel Havering, the commanding officer 
of the cavalry depot at Silchester, who had seen with an 
observant eye many a succeeding crop of little girls grow into 
womanhood, remarked to a brother officer, with whom he was 
returning one evening from the Slowcombs, and who had been 
speaking of the beauty of the Slowcomb girls, and the Slow- 
comb children, that in another five or six years the little Slow- 
combs would be pretty dairy-maids, and in twenty more fat 
blowsy matrons without a trace of good looks, whereas that 
queer-looking dark girl would, in five or six years, be lovely 
enough to turn any man's head, and twentj T years later would 
still be a magnificent woman. 

All the three children — the two Slowcombs and little Jenefy 
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—were, as children go, very good little girls. But the differ- 
ence between the two races was as marked in the moral as in 
the physical characteristics of them. The little Slowcombs 
were sometimes naughty, and mostly good. But Jenefy's 
goodness was not their goodness, nor her naughtiness their 
naughtiness. Little Jane and Carry Slowcomb were under- 
stood to be good when they were contented, happy, not crying ; 
— and naughty when the reverse was the case. But with Jen- 
efy it seemed to be just the reverse. If ever her elders had 
to tax her with naughtiness, and call her to order, it was when 
a sudden access of extravagantly, high spirits would occasion- 
ally run away with her. Miss Senhouse would shake her 
head, at such times, and endeavor to calm down the exuberant 
wildness of her pupil's spirits. The child was never fretful or 
peevish or discontented ; only in her quiet moods, which were 
most frequent with her, she was apt to be overquiet, and her 
little playfellows used to say sullen. Mrs. Slowcomb had the 
sense to discover speedily that the child had no sullenness in 
her ; only though tfuln ess beyond her years, — a sort of manner 
which, the good lady would say to her husband, she would not 
for the world see in her own children ; — it looked, she thought, 
very much like not being intended to remain long in this world. 

Miss Senhouse had no such fears. The child was decidedly 
healthy and strong. At walking, running, or playing she 
could tire out the little Slowcomb girls any day. Nor, as that 
lady knew very well, was her pupil unhappy in her gravest 
moments. Well instructed as she had been, by Mr. Slowcomb 
and Mr. Sligo, in all the history and peculiarities of the race 
from which the child had sprung on the father's side, she 
deemed the quiet happiness of the child the most favorable 
symptom that could be wished. There were occasional out- 
breaks of the father's wild high spirits ; but there was not the 
melancholy that should have gone to make up the unhappy 
completeness of the Gars tang idiosyncrasy. The union from 
which the child had sprung, however much to be deplored on 
other grounds, seemed at least to have been a fortunate one, in 
that it gave hope that the old Garstang temperament had been 
so far corrected by the new blood, as not to have transmitted 
its worst characteristics to yet another generation. 

The childhood of little Jenefy was then far from an unhappy 
one. Perhaps the happiest hours of it, especially at a time a 
little subsequent to that of which I have been speaking, were 
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spent beneath the roof of Mr. and Mrs. Henningtree. Those 
hoars were many, — increasingly so, as the child began to grow 
into the young girl. It was natural that Miss Senhouse should 
see a great deal of her former pupil ; and thus the child Jenefy 
had come from a very early period of her life in Silchester to 
feel herself at home in the Henningtrees' house. Mrs. Hen- 
ningtree had no child ; and she became much interested in, 
perhaps it might be said much attached to, the pupil of her 
former governess. On the other hand the child took a very 
decided liking for Miriam. 

There was a brisk, ever busy activity both of body and mind 
about Mrs. Henningtree, that seemed to act with a corrective 
virtue on a certain too great tendency to reverie and silent 
thoughtfulness that characterized Jenefy. The activity of 
Miriam Henningtree's mind was of a strongly marked objec- 
tive character. There was no tendency in her to introspection. 
Her mind seemed to have no time for anything of the sort. 
Everything around her, everything in art, or in literature, had 
an interest for her ; and she habitually threw her whole mind 
into the interest of the moment; and that with an almost 
breathless eagerness and intensity that seemed to know neither 
' pause nor intermission. It would have been impossible to find 
a companionship that was more likely to be salutary to the 
quick and sympathetic, but somewhat too introspective! y inclin- 
ed temperament of Jenefy. 

The four years that elapsed from the tenth to the fourteenth 
year of her age were probably the most important to Jenefy 
Senhouse, — to call her as she was called by her Silchester 
friends, — in regard to the formation of her mind and charac- 
ter. The statement involves the fact that she was an unexcep- 
tionally forward child. Of the generality of young girls the 
same may be said perhaps of the period between their twelfth 
and their sixteenth year. In the case of Jenefy, not only was 
she naturally precocious, but all the circumstances of her life 
had tended to foster and increase the tendency. The way to 
keep a child childish is to allow it to live with children. Jen- 
efy had, with the exception of occasional evenings during 
which she always felt more or less out of her element, lived in 
the society of grown-up persons, — mainly of old Miss Senhouse 
and young Mrs. Henningtree. 

The result was to make her in various respects a peculiar 
girl. Mainly it added to the natural precocity of her charac- 
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ter. At fourteen Jenefy was older than her years, and the de- 
velopment of her person seemed to keep pace with that of 
her mind. At that age she was a tall, slender girl, still per- 
haps somewhat too lengthy in all the outlines of her figure for 
perfect symmetry, though hardly so for perfect gracefulness ; 
and with a face that was already giving unmistakeable promise 
of great beauty. Most other girls of her age would probably 
have called her " old-fashioned " in her ways and manners. 
There was a kind of grave sedateness, mixed with quiet deci- 
sion and self-possession, which did not seem altogether girlish. 
Not that she was always grave. On the contrary, she was 
still subject to those occasional outbursts of high spirits, 
which had often in her earlier years rather alarmed her gov- 
erness. These fits seemed alwa)'S to impel her to strong physi- 
cal activity, which was, doubtless, the best and safest outlet and 
vent for them. 

" What I should like best," she said on one such occasion to 
Miss Senhouse, " would be to dance down the entire length of 
the High Street, from the Castle-gate to the Bridge ! " 

As such a feat would have produced a stronger impression 
in Silchester than was desirable, Jenefy had contented herself 
with taking her skipping-rope, and exercising herself with it, 
till she was ready to drop with fatigue. Then she went to bed, 
and got up the next morning the gentle, docile, and grave 
little maiden of her ordinary habitude. 

It was especially in her ordinary subjects of interest .and 
conversation that other girls would have found her different 
from themselves. She took the liveliest interest in all the 
questions connected with the great work of restoration that 
was going on at the Cathedral, and would talk of styles, and 
periods, of clerestories and transepts, and ogives and gargoyles 
with the interest, and in a large degree with the knowledge, of 
an architectural antiquary. This was the result of habitual 
intimacy with the Henningtrees. She would discuss fore- 
grounds and middle distances, and local coloring, and criticize 
the workmanship of any picture she saw. This was a specialty 
of Miriam's, or rather one of her many specialties. She would 
talk of calyx and petal, and genus and species, and knew the 
special habitat of every wild-flower in the lanes round Silches- 
ter. This was a hobby of Miss Senhouse. Above all, she was 
a lover of music, and was rapidly becoming a very competent 
musician. This part of her education she had gathered in al- 
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most equal proportions from Cyril Henningtree himself, from 
his wife, and from Miss Senhouse. 

Such as she was at fourteen years of age, hoth Miss Sen- 
house and Mrs. Henningtree had grown to feel that it would 
be a sad day for them when the time should arrive at which 
the little orphan — according to the arrangement that had been 
originally made — was to be taken away from them. Both 
these women had grown to love her with a very warm affection. 
There were still two years to run before the term that had 
been settled should have expired. Two years to the child 
whose whole life had comprised only fourteen seems almost an 
infinite expanse, to the further side of which the imagination 
reach eth not. To the older it is but a brief span ; and both 
Miss Senhouse and her quondam pupil were looking forward 
with sorrow to the approaching end of the twelve years. 

The former was beginning also to think with some uneasiness 
of the approaching time, when it would become necessary to 
make Jenefy acquainted with the real facts of her history and 
parentage. Such a necessity and such a difficulty is always 
the per contra of the advantage gained in similar cases by the 
concealment of such facts. The good that was intended to be 
gained in the present instance had been obtained, and now the 
time was at hand when the payment for it would have to be 
made. Eva Senhouse was by no means happy as to the effect 
which the discovery might have on the mind and character of 
her pupil. It was while matters were still in this position, 
and a few months after Jenefy had passed her fifteenth birth- 
day, that a circumstance occurred, simple enough in its nature, 
that was not without influence on her future life. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A VISITOR AT SILCHESTER. 



Cyril Henningtree's father had been a clergyman hold- 
ing a very small preferment on the southern coast of Sillshire, 
the sadly insufficient income of which he had added to by the 
usual resource of clergymen so situated — the taking of pupils. 
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As a teacher and preparer of young men for the university he 
had been remarkably successful, and Walter Farnaby had 
been one of his most valued and beloved pupils. Cyril Hen- 
ningtree, the son, was a year or two older than Farnaby, and 
the two young lads had become fast friends, and had not 
allowed themselves to lose sight of each other in after life, 
although Farnaby had gone to the university while Henning- 
tree was pursuing his professional education elsewhere. Dur- 
ing one long vacation they had made a short tour on the Con- 
tinent together, and a little later, when Farnaby had estab- 
lished himself in chambers in the Temple, Henningtree had 
always been provided, with an improvised bed in " the clerk's 
room," whenever any call of business or pleasure had brought 
him to London. The young barrister had never yet visited 
his friend at Silchester, but when Henningtree married, a 
promise had been exacted and given that such a visit should 
be certainly paid at an early day. 

Nevertheless, for one reason or another, the promised visit 
was deferred. Henningtree had taken his wife to London. 
Though the old quarters in his friend's chambers were no 
longer available as a lodging, Miriam had been taken to the 
Temple chambers, to be shown how her husband had been 
used to sponge (as he said) on his friend in his bachelor days, 
and to see (as Farnaby said) what sort of a breakfast a forlorn 
and miserable bachelor could set before her in his own uncivi- 
lized den. They had gone the round of the exhibitions together, 
and Farnaby had discovered that his old friend had married a 
very charming woman, who was worthy of him in every way, 
and he and Miriam had become great friends, and she had 
cordially seconded her husband s pressing invitation that Far- 
naby should come and see them at Silchester ; and Farnaby, 
on returning to his chambers, after seeing his friends off by 
the Silchester " Telegraph," suffered an access of melancholy 
and discontent which was by no means usual with him. 

Still year after year had gone by, and the visit to Silchester 
had never been paid ; the main difficulty in the way being, in 
all probability, the rather chronic condition of impecuniosity in 
which, despite his fellowship (which after all was, if a provision, 
a very slender one), Farnaby was wont to find himself. Lat- 
terly, however, matters in this respect had been in some small 
degree improving with him. Still the attorneys held aloof as 
much as ever from the author of the " Loves of the Benchers." 
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They had no confidence in a man "who penned a stanza" 
when he should have been studying a brief. Farnaby, how- 
ever, had pursued his own road ; and the Muses, touched by 
such disinterested worship, had at length condescended to add 
some small modicum of pudding to the praise which had pre- 
viously been his sole guerdon. Assuredly iu these latter cen- 
turies of our planet's history there is no more grata persona, 
as the dispenser of the Muses' favors to mortals, than a pub- 
lisher. A publisher it was who did for Farnaby what no attor- 
ney would do. He had persuaded the gentleman in question 
to put out a volume of poems for him, and the result had been 
extremely satisfactory to all parties. If Walter Farnaby could 
not quite be said to have waked one morning and found him- 
self famous, still those whose dictum upon such points infalli- 
bly accomplishes their prophecy, said that he would assuredly 
make his mark and be heard of by the world again. In a 
word, the new volume of poems and the new poet were talked 
of to such an extent that a new edition was required of the 
latter, and that the former was in request in all the drawing- 
rooms before the little book had been launched a month. Then 
it was that Farnaby, instead of remaining in London to enjoy 
his triumph and receive the honors due to the lion of the 
season, packed up his portmanteau, put into it a copy of the 
volume of poems, and booked a place on the box of the mail 
for Silchester. 

"Why, where's your bay-leaf? where's your laurel 
crown ? " cried little Mrs. Henningtree, coming forward with 
both hands held out to greet him, as Henningtree, who had 
been to the coach-office to meet their expected guest, brought 
him into the house. " I expected a poet, and you come with 
a wide awake felt hat like the most un poetical of mortals." 

" Well, you know, I could not very well wear the bays on 
the box of the mail, my dear lady," said Farnaby, taking 
both the hands held out to him ; " we never put them on till 
we dress for dinner." 

" Ah, quite in accordance with the best authority. Still, as 
a victor returning from the contest " 

" You think that the old Silchester mail should have been 
considered as a sort of triumphal car ? " rejoined Farnaby. 

"Let the car be as triumphal as it may, five-and-twenty 
hours on the box of it must make a man ready for a modicum 
of somewhat more substantial fare than that of the Muses, I 
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should think," said Mr. Hemiingtree. " Let us give him some 
food first, and then we will talk of laurel crowns, and new 
editions, and other such high matters pertaining to the Par- 
nassus of Paternoster Row. Come and wash your hands 
while Miriam gets the tea ready. I am delighted with your 
volume, Walter, really charmed with it ! You know I should 
not say so if I meant one iota less," added Mr. Henningtree, 
as he took his guest out of the room to the chamber prepared 
for him. 

Then they supped, and having done so, declared that it was 
a shame to keep the traveller from his bed. Then, protesting 
every half hour that they must really go to bed, they sat far 
into the night, talking as people only do talk when meeting 
after long absence. 

The next day was mainly spent in walking over the old city 
and visiting the Cathedral and the works in progress there 
under Henningtree's superintendence. There was free ex- 
change of poetical and architectural criticism. 

" Henningtree, I think you are about the most enviable fel- 
low I know," said Farnaby, when, as they were leaving the 
Cathedral, Henningtree, who had remained behind a minute 
or two to give some directions to a foreman of the works, re- 
joined him at the door of the church. " You have work to 
do, and plenty of it ; and it is work you delight in more than 
most men delight in their play, even at the best of it. You 
live in the spot of all earth which you most prefer to live in, 
you are surrounded by the respect and affection of all the 
world you move in, and you have a competence sufficient for 
all your wants." 

"Sufficient for all my wants, indeed! Much you know 
about it. I want a magnificently bound copy of all Piranesi's 
works, that I saw in a shop when I was last in town ! I want 
to tell the Chapter that I will stand the new stained-glass 
window needed in the north transept, which they demur to 
the expense of! It would take an hour to tell you all the 
things I want. Nevertheless, I am a very happy man, Far- 
naby. I should be a brute not to acknowledge it, and to feel 
it ; — a very happy man, and a very fortunate one ! But I 
don't see why I should seem enviable to you. I should say 
that you were a fortunate and a happy man, my friend. I am 
sure most of your acquaintance would fancy you so. Think 
16 
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what many of those we know would give to achieve the 
triumph you have just achieved." 

" You don't take me for a grumbler, old fellow ? I never 
was that, and am not likely to take to that line now. I, too, 
am a fortunate man ; and I suppose I should say, taking all 
together, that I am a happy one ; — all the happier, by a long 
chalk, that none of my happiness depends upon what you are 
pleased to call the triumph I have achieved. I was just as 

nappy before. But you see Henningtree, my tale of 

lustres is running up. If I were still five-and-twenty, it 
would be all very well. What have I done, or what am I 
likely to do towards " 

" Why do you want to go towards anything ? Why can 
you not be perfectly contented with a position that so many 
would give their ears to attain ? You have enough. Your 
fellowship is a stand-by that puts you " 

" Ah, my fellowship ! — always my fellowship ! Suppose 2" 
have seen a copy of Piranesi's works ! Suppose I want some- 
thing that I can't get ! Suppose I want some fellowship of a 
somewhat different kind from that which Silchester College, 
Oxon, affords me ! " 

" Oho, my friend ! " exclaimed Henningtree, putting his 
hand on Farnaby's shoulder. " Now I think I understand the 
diagnosis of the case. Have you seen your particularly fine 
copy of Piranesi's works ? w 

"No— no special copy. But I know that when I was sum- 
ming up just now all the various causes of happiness, that 
make you, as I said, the most fortunate fellow I have ever met 
with, I left out the main blessing of all, — the placens uxor. 
Tell the truth now, Henningtree. Would all the rest suffice 
to make you a happy, or even a contented man, without that 
one crowning blessing ? Would there be any pleasure in 
bringing home the most splendid copy of Piranesi that ever 
was seen, if there were no wife at home to show it to? " 

Farnaby had spoken the latter sentences that had fallen 
from him in a more serious tone than that in which the con- 
versation had been previously carried on, and Henningtree at 
once became serious. 

" It< is every word true," he said. " And when all that has 
been said, a small portion of the truth only has been said. 
But I don't remember that it all seemed to me to be so, till— - 
till I knew her, who became my wife." 
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"You were a younger man than I am, Henningtree, when 
you married. Of course, every year makes the matter more 
difficult." 

" Farnaby, why should there be any difficulty at all ? You 
seem to make very little of your recent success ; but, to me, 
it seems to make just all the difference. It opens a career to 
you. It would seem that you were not destined to earn a liv- 
ing by practice at the bar. Now there are other chances be- 
fore you." 

" But not such as a man ought to ask a wife to share with 
him. They are too much of the nature of chances ! " re- 
turned Farnaby. 

" I don't quite see it in that light ;— especially if you were 
to marry a woman with something to help to keep the pot 
boiling," said Henningtree. 

" Marry a woman with a fortune ? Is it likely that any 
such would choose a poor poet for her mate ? Why there is 
starvation in the very sound of it ! " rejoined Farnaby. 

" Pooh, pooh ! As for what a woman would choose — be- 
lieve me, Walter, for every half-dozen of men, who are guided, 
I don't say improperly, by such consideration, there is not one 
woman who is. There are plenty who are ; but they are not 
such as would suit you under any circumstances. Girls have 
-mostly other things than L.S.D. in their heads, when the 
thought of marriage is presented to them," said Henningtree 
warmly. 

" Yes, no doubt, girls ! Girls may think but little of ways 
and means. It is the duty of others to think of such matters 
for them. What have I to do with girls ? At my time of 
life I should never dream of asking any girl — one who has 
any reasonable title to the name — to love me." 

This notion Henningtree combated also ; opining, and very 
sincerely, that Walter Farnaby, at the ripe age of some five 
or six and thirty years, need by no means despair of finding 
a wife of any age he might choose to prefer to love him. 
Farnaby very emphatically declared that he could conceive no 
greater folly in a man, than the attempt not only to make 
May and December mate, but even May and August. 
"Spring is Spring; and Autumn is Autumn," he said. "A 
man's wife," he continued, increasing in earnestness as he 
spoke, — " a man's wife should be near enough his own age to 
like the same pleasures that he likes, to take interest in the 
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same pursuits, and to see life and its questions and its pros 
and cons with the same eyes. And how can that be if there 
is a difference of a score of years or so between them. No, 
Cyril, if I ever were to find the courage to ask a woman, — 
such a woman as I could love, and who would be all in all to 
me, — it would not be a girl, or one who had been a girl any 
time for the last ten years, that I should think of, you may 
depend on that ! " 

Thus talking the two friends reached the architect's house 
in time for the early dinner ; and after that, while Henning- 
tree returned again to the Cathedral, Mrs. Henningtree took 
Farnaby to see a favorite bit of landscape, which she had 
often sketched. 

" That was the first sketch I ever made with Eva Sen- 
house," said Mrs. Henningtree, looking at the charming com- 
bination made by a water-mill on the Sill, with its wheel and 
weir, and a tree- shadowed farm-house on a knoll on the op- 
posite side of the stream, with the bridge at the bottom of the 
High Street in the middle distance, and the Cathedral towers 
farther off. " How well I remember the despair those weather- 
stains on the woodwork above the water-wheel cost me. Of 
all nature's artistic doings her decay coloring, as one may call 
it, is about the most difficult to catch the trick of! " 

" And who is Eva Senhouse, Mrs. Henningtree ? " asked 
Farnaby. 

" Ah ! not so interesting a person in your eyes, I am afraid, 
as from the tone of your question you seem to anticipate. 
Eva Senhouse was my governess, and my companion, and my 
friend for many years ; for all my life, I may say. Every- 
thing I know I learned from her ; and she is, I think, upon 
the whole, the best and wisest and dearest creature I ever 
knew." 

" Not an interesting person, you say ! Good heavens, who 
can be interesting then ? " said Farnaby. 

" Not so interesting to you, I said, as some others might be. 
To me she is very interesting. It happens somehow, that 
old ladies are generally less interesting to young men than 
young ones," rejoined Mrs. Henningtree. 

" I am not a young man, Mrs. Henningtree. And you 
have made me very curious to see your Eva Senhouse," re- 
plied Farnaby. 

" Well, you will in all probability be gratified at tea thia 
evening." % 
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" She is still living in Silchester then ? " asked Farnaby. 

"Yes, to my great comfort and delight. She lives very 
near to us ; and shortly after my marriage she undertook the 
education of a child, then only four years old, who has lived 
with her ever since. You will probably see her too this eve- 
ning," said Mrs. Henningtree. 

" What, the child ? In this case, at all events, I should 
think the elder lady promises to be the more interesting of 
the two," said Farnaby. 

" Well, for once, perhaps, yes. But little Jenefy is an in- 
teresting child. She also is a great favorite of mine. I think 
her a remarkably clever girl," returned Mrs. Henningtree. 

" How old is she ? — the pupil I mean — you know," asked 
Farnaby. 

" About fourteen ; but she is a forward child, and might 
pass for a couple of years older. She is an interesting little 
personage in her way too, is Jenefy Sen house, and not at all 
like the ordinary ,run of school-girls. I shall be curious to 
hear what you think of her." 

At tea-time that evening Miss Senhouse and her pupil 
made their appearance ; and Walter Farnaby was duly intro- 
duced to both of them ; and the first thing that he saw was, 
that " little " Jenefy was considerably taller than little Mrs. 
Henningtree. Then Jenefy and Mr. Henningtree went off 
together to the architect's study, to look at certain drawings 
for the restoration of the canopied tomb of a thirteenth-cen- 
tury Bishop of Silchester, which was one of the ornaments of 
the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral ; and Mrs. Henningtree, 
and Miss Senhouse and Farnaby, were left to talk and make 
acquaintance with each other in the drawing-room ; and then 
it came to pass that, after a few minutes, Farnaby got up from 
his chair by the side of " the best, and wisest, and dearest 
creature " Mrs. Henningtree ever knew, and was seized by a 
desire to go and look at the drawings for the restoration of the 
ancient Bishop's tomb. Then, after tea, they had some 
music. Miss Senhouse played some pieces of Beethoven's in 
a masterly manner; and Mrs. Henningtree and Jenefy sang 
together. Then Henningtree joined them in some glees ; and 
Farnaby was pressed into the service to give the assistance of 
his bass. Then they were all astonished when it was found to 
be as late as eleven o'clock. And " the tray," with wine and 
biscuits, and sandwiches, was rung for ; and while they were 
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standing around it, partaking of those refreshments, Farnaby, 
standing by Jenefy's side by the table, found himself in some 
unaccountable manner in the midst of a discussion with her 
on the construction of the Spenserian stanza ; and discovered 
that one of his favorite passages of the " Fairy Queen " was 
so well known to " little Jenefy " that she could repeat the 
whole of it by heart. 

"But, good heavens!" said Farnaby, after the visitors 
were gone, and the inmates of the house were standing with 
their bed-candlesticks in their hands, "you never told me 
what a trauscendently beautiful creature I was going to see. 
She is superb ! " 

" Well, I have the strongest possible affection for Eva ; but 
I should not say exactly that of her," returned Mrs. Hen- 
ningtree, with a malicious laugh in her mischievous eye. 

" Miss Senhouse ! Pooh ! You know what I mean well 
enough. You must know very well that that pupil of hers is 
magnificently beautiful/' said Farnaby. 

" But you said that your only interest was to see the elder * 
lady, you know. How could I tell ? As to Jenefy's beauty, 
people are very much divided in opinion. Many people main- 
tain that far from being beautiful, she is an awkward gawky 
girl, rather plain than otherwise." 

" Oh, come now, Mrs. Henningtree, that won't do. Rather 
plain than otherwise, with those magnificent great eyes, and 
all the wealth of varied expression that there is in them." 

"I do think her handsome certainly, and so does Cyril. 
Tastes differ, you know ; and I can assure you that Jenefy is 
by no means universally admitted to be even tolerably well- 
looking. Good-night ! I suppose you two will want to smoke 
a cigar before going to bed." 

" Just one," said Henningtree. " Gome along into my 
sanctum, Walter." 

While they were smoking, Farnaby asked his host who and 
what this strangely beautiful and intelligent girl was. Hen- 
ningtree had felt tempted for a moment to tell his friend all 
the facts of her history, thinking it well, perhaps, that Far- 
naby should know them, before the very evident admiration 
with which he had been smitten should have had time to grow 
into any more serious feeling. The next minute's considera- 
tion decided him not to do so. He reflected, in the first place, 
that he had no right to divulge secrets that had been entrusted 
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to him, solely because it was deemed that he would be incapa- 
ble of doing so. Then, in the next place, he pooh-poohed, in 
his own mind, the notion that the information in question 
could be of any real interest or importance to his friend. 
Why, after all, Jenefy was a child — a mere child. He recol- 
lected all that Farnaby had said of his sentiments on inequality 
of age in marriage, and told himself that in a day or two 
Walter would return to London, never, in all human proba- 
bility to see Jenefy again. So he answered shortly that the 
young lady was understood to be a niece of Miss Senhouse, 
who had entirely brought her up, and that he, Henningtree, 
knew nothing whatever of her parents. 

In a few days Farnaby did return to town, and that without 
having seen Jenefy a second time. For little Mrs. Henning- 
tree had had her eyes open, and had made her own observa- 
tions^ and drawn her own conclusions as to certain possibilities 
that might, as it seemed to her, lead to more evil than good. 
The result was that the active little lady so managed that dur- 
ing the few remaining days of his visit Miss Senhouse did not 
return to the architect's house ; and when Farnaby called oa 
Miss Senhouse, the ladies were not at home. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AN INSPECTOR OP PARISH APPRENTICES. 

Farnaby returned from Silchester to his solitary chambers 
in the Temple. 

His chambers were more solitary now, or at least, were more 
frequently so than when we last saw him in them ; for his 
friend and close neighbor, Bentham Li nacre, was now very 
frequently absent. It was not that the attorneys had discov- 
ered previously ignored merits in Mr. Linacre, barrister-at-law, 
since he had become the recognised heir to an earldom and 
vast estates, or were more disposed than before to tolerate the 
altogether intolerable browbeatings which were sure to await 
the mortal hardy enough to enter on any business discussion 
with him ; but there are quarters in which the merits of a 
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gentleman in tbe position which Bentham Li nacre was now 
known to hold are wont to be more carefully considered. The 
contemplation of the direct heir to an earldom earning precari- 
ous bread and cheese by the obscure work of a law bookseller's 
hack, is a painful one to any well-constituted mind, and was 
deemed, in the days to which this narrative refers, to be by no 
means a salutary spectacle to the world in general. There 
were many sinecure places in those days, appointed to meet 
with decency the requirements of such anomalous situations ; 
but Mr. Bentham Linacre was, it was understood, not disposed 
to accept any such. He was willing to work, and only asked 
for work to do. So it was found for him, in the shape of an 
Inspectorship of parish apprentices. 

It. was pretty well known that his predecessor in the office 
had contented himself with drawing his salary, and signing 
certain formal returns, which, when they had been thus duly 
signed, never met mortal eye any more. Doubtless, in thus 
performing the duties of his office, he was very accurately ful- 
filling the intentions with which it had been instituted. Beu- 
tham Linacre only asked for work. Give him work to do, and 
he would conscientiously do it. Bitterly did the parish guar- 
dians, and the apprentices, and the masters of the apprentices, 
and the wives of the masters of the apprentices, and the cooks 
of the wives of the masters of the apprentices rue the day 
that had given them over to be inspected by so conscientious 
an inspector. He inspected every person, and every place, 
and everything that could be inspected in reference to the 
subject matter entrusted to him. He argued, demonstrated, 
lectured, scolded, enlightened, bullied, and worried every man, 
woman, and child with whom his researches into the subject 
brought him into contact, in such sort that he would leave 
them with their minds a bewildered chaos, their brains whirl- 
ing, and their bodies falling into deliquium with weariness. 
The reports that he wrote made the officials, to whom they 
were consigned, aghast to look at them in bulk. The human 
mind refuses to contemplate the process of any attempt to read 
them. 

Of course, the performance of these conscientiously under- 
stood duties caused Mr. B. Linacre to be often absent from the 
old chambers, which he still made his home ; but it so hap- 
pened that Farnaby found him at home on his return from 
Silchester. It was his delight and his pride to have his room, 
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not so much littered — that is not the word — hut lined, cram- 
med with papers — written papers, and printed papers connected 
with the duties of his office. A narrow pathway among them 
ran from the door to the desk at which he wrote. Papers were 
piled on each side of him as high as his shoulders ; and there 
sat the mercilessly indefatigable Inspector in the middle of 
them, evolving reports, like a spider in the centre of his web. 

"Farnaby, is that you?" said he, looking up as Walter 
entered the room. " Where do you come from ? " 

" 1 am just come back from Silchester. I've been to visit 
an old friend. You know the man — Henningtree." 

" Happy fellow ! happy fellow I — that is, if idleness ever did 
make a man really happy, which it never did, nor ever will. 
By-the-by, Farnaby, I have never seen you to congratulate 
you on your volume of poems. Not so much to do but what 
I have read every line of it " 

" You don't mean it ! " 

" Of course I have. It's only idle men that have no time. 
Here it is," he continued, pulling out the slender volume, 
after some little search, from under a mountain of tape-tied 
foolscap. " Here it is. You will find a number of passages 
marked, in which the grammatical construction is not, 1 think, 
exactly according to rule. You can consider the matter at 
your leisure ; and, if you differ with me at any point, I shall 
be ready " 

" Thanks, thanks — many thanks, Linacre. I have no doubt 
that you are right. I am flattered that you should have 
found time " 

" My dear fellow, I can find time enough to do anything I 
want to do. I'll lay a wager that you have not enjoyed your 
holiday, — holiday ! — pooh ! all life is holiday to you, — your 
visit, we'll say, half so much as I have enjoyed my work here 
in town." 

" I am very glad to hear it, Linacre. But I have enjoyed 
my trip too. • Henningtree is a very old and very dear friend 
of mine, and he has a most charming wife." 

" Men's wives are apt to be very charming to their friends." 

" Come, Linacre ! if hard work can only make a man cyni- 
cal, I'm all for idleness. My friend Henningtree's wife, how- 
ever charming she may be to others, is ten times more charm- 
ing, I'll be bound, to him. The fact is, Linacre," continued 
Farnaby, after a pause, " it's all very well to talk about work 
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making a man happy, and all that sort of thing. All it can 
do is to leave him no time to remember that he is by no means 
happy. The truth is, that both you and I, old fellow, have 
missed the road. We ought to have taken the other turning 
a long way back." 

" Hullo, Farnaby ! Why you are quite breaking out in a 
new place. See what comes of visiting the sylvan shades of 
Sillshire, and talking to the very charming wife of one's old 
and very valued friend." 

" I'll tell you what I have been doing, Linacre. If I have 
not been falling in love, I have been finding out that I have 
left the doing so till it is too late. It is what so many of us 
do. You remember the German saying as to a bachelor's life : 
that it is like a day with a very good breakfast, rather a dreary 
dinner, and a most miserable supper." 

" How has it come to pass, Farnaby, that you have been 
finding out this pleasant fact now? Why is it too late? 
Have you been told so by any lady whom you would fain have 
persuaded otherwise ? Out with it, man." 

" Nothing of the kind," rejoined Farnaby, throwing his 
large length of limb on an old sofa pretty nearly covered with 
bundles of papers, as he spoke, and sprawling on the top of 
them as a great Newfoundland dog might do ; " nothing of 
the kind. I have seen what very forcibly set me thinking of 
the fatal mistake a man makes who suffers himself to reach 
my time of life un mated." 

" I take it as a matter of course, that the vision which put 
such unpleasant thoughts into your head assumed a female 
form," said Linacre. 

" It was just simply a little girl, who came to drink tea at 
Henningtree's house with her aunt, — a mere child, whom it 
would be preposterous to talk of my falling in love with, and 
who would as soon have thought of falling in love with me as 
with her own grandfather." 

" The latter of the two preposterous things being, I take it, 
the more difficult to be got over." 

"Probably so," returned Farnaby, with unalterable good 
humor ; " but that is just the point of my sermon, — the ser- 
mon I have been preaching to myself, I mean. Of course I 
have no call to preach it to you. That is just it! If one 
could only get old in heart and mind as fast as one does in 
body ! There I see a young creature who, I am not a bit too 
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old to feel, would be such a companion for life as would make 
every hour of it a happiness beyond anything which a poor 
loveless bachelor can conceive ; and of whom I feel at the same 
time that it would be preposterous to ask her to think of be- 
coming my wife." 

" In short, you have fallen in love, and that with a degree of 
unwisdom that is so glaring as to have forced the recognition 
of it even on a lover ! That is about the true statement of the 
case, I apprehend." 

" I tell you that I have not fallen in love with this girl. I 
*— am not miserable about her ! I know that I shall never set 
eyes on her again. I did not even make any strong attempt 
before I came away to do so. But if I had been twenty, even 
fifteen, ay, if I had been only ten years younger, I might have 
fallen in love, with my eyes open, and with the perfectly con- 
scious intention of doing so. And that is the point which has 
been forced on my thoughts. It is that damnable and most 
wretched word too late ! " 

" But why too late ? Because it would be absurd at your 
time of life to fall in love with a school-girl ? Does it follow 
that it is too late for you to make a more suitable match, which 
would be tenfold more likely to ensure happiness?" said 
Linacre. 

" Yes, all that sounds like excellent good sense. No doubt 
you would have the court with you, brother Linacre. But, 
when one sees such a girl as that Miss Senhouse, — that is her 
name, — after seeing and talking to her," said Farnaby, jump- 
ing up from his recumbent position on the sofa, and thrusting 
his hands into the pockets of his trousers, as he moved across 
the room with wide strides, among the all-covering litter of 
papers ; " when one has seen one's ideal. Linacre, you see, it is 
very difficult, — it is hardly to be expected that one can " 

" Don't trouble yourself to lain, my dear fellow. I un- 
derstand it all, perfectly well. hat I would recommend 
would be this : just let me give you the work of one of my 
clerks for a week or ten days. You may depend upon it, that 
it would effect a perfect cure in that time." 

" I tell you again, Linacre, that I have no malady to be 
cured of I am not in love with this child. I know myself 
well enough to be quite sure of that. I tell you that I have 
not the slightest idea that I shall ever see her again." 

" Pray was the young lady — the very young lady — at all 
pretty ? " asked Linacre. 
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" Pretty ! No ; she wasn't pretty at all. But she had the 
most spiritual expression of face I ever saw in a woman, and 
the most sweetly sympathetic — and the most magnificent pair 
of eyes you can conceive ; — with the figure of a sylph, and the 
step of a deer ! " 

" Poor fellow ! poor fellow ! Better take my offer. You 
may set to work on the St. Pancras returns at once, if you 
will. I guarantee the cure." 

"D — n the St. Pancras returns! You live on nothing 
else from morning till night ; hut you will find out some day 
that you too have made the same mistake that I have. It is 
not good, I say, for man to he alone ; not even for an Inspector 
of parish apprentices." 

" Well, I'll tell you what : whether it is good for me or not, 
I must he alone now, for I must finish this report hefore din- 
ner. I say, Farnaby, let's dine together. Will you dine with 
me at the Club — seven o'clock ? " 

" Very good. I'll look in here, and we can walk together." 

Walter Farnaby was unquestionably but little less than forty 
years old, according to the uncompromising testimony of 
baptismal registers and such like matter-of-fact evidences. 
But he was, in fact, very little changed in any respect from 
what he had been when he was first presented to the reader 
some fourteen years ago. There was the same large, easy- 
going, rolling swing about his movements ; the same odd mix- 
ture of lounging sprawliness of manner, with superabundant 
activity of muscular action ; the same clear blue laughing 
eye; the same unalterable good humor and sweet temper; and, 
as yet, the same abundance of bright auburn crisp curling hair 
and beard. 

Bentham Linacre was more altered, though he, too, was but 
little changed. The sharp, quick, decided, snapping manner 
of the man was exactly what it had always been. He was 
not quite so upright as he had been. His cold grey eye was 
as sharp and as restless as ever ; the movements of his body 
and limbs as short and jerky, and his whole person and outline 
as angular and gaunt, but not more so than of old. 

" I did not ask you if you had had any news from Linacre 
since I saw you," said Farnaby, as they left the Temple to 
walk to their dinner that afternoon. 

"Not a word. Everything, I take it, remains in exact 
statu quo there," said Linacre. 
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u Who could have guessed a dozen . years ago, — more isn't 
it ? let's see ; aye, going on for fifteen years ago, — that you 
would still be Mr. Linacre ? We said that those shocking 
tragedies which struck down the poor old Earl, one on the back 
of the other ; must assuredly kill an old man, seeming as they 
did to carry enough of misery with them to strike any man 
down in the pride of his strength. But there he lives on still. 
He must be a very old man ! " said Farnaby. 

" Yes, but this side of eighty I take it. He may live for 
the next ten years. I have no desire to abridge his days, poor 
old man, if they are of any advantage to him in any way ! 
If I were to become Earl of Linacre, I don't know what would 
become of the apprentice inspection. I don't know where 
they would find a man to do my work as I have done it. I 
don't upon my word." 

" I suppose you hear from the Park occasionally ? " said 
Farnaby. 

"Yes ; one Mr. Barnwell, the steward, deemed it his duty — 
or his interest, which I suppose is the same thing, — to put 
himself in communication with me ; and I get a letter from 
him from time to time. I take it, from the tone of his letters, 
that I might have had the real management of the estate, to 
all intents and purposes, in my hands, — that the earl gives no 
attention to anything, and is apparently jncapable of doing so. 
This, under all the circumstances, I did not choose; and I 
have abstained from interfering in any way." 

" I think you acted judiciously. Did you ever hear any- 
thing more of those unhappy Garstangs, who were turned out 
of their holding?" 

" Not a syllable." 

" I wonder what became of them ? The fate of that poor 
fellow who was hung made a great impression on me at the 
time." 

" I take it they are there still — at Gars tang Grange, that is. 
They have land of their own, besides that they held under the 
Earl. I daresay that the loss of the farm they held was a 
heavy blow to them, but I suppose it did not involve destitu- 
tion. What their own lands may be worth I do not know ; 
but I suppose they live on the produce of them, whatever it 
may be. If they had been so ruined as to have to leave the 
Grange, if their land had been to be sold, I think I should 
have heard of it ; more especially as the purchase would be a 
very desirable one for the Linacre estate." 
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By the time the two men had finished their dinner and 
were sitting with a modest bottle of port between them after 
it, Farnaby had drifted into descriptive talk of all the physi- 
cal and spiritual perfections of that Miss Sen house, whom he 
was so sure he should never again set eyes on. 

Mr. Bentham Li nacre's account of the state of things at the 
Park, and at Bill mouth generally, was a perfectly correct one. 
The Earl lived on from year to year without any visible change 
in his condition. It was not quite true that his life had become 
a merely animal one, or that he was by any means in such a 
state as to have escaped from mental suffering. There proba- 
bly was not an hour in the old man's life in which the painful 
consciousness of his misfortunes was not present to his oiin<}. 
But it was true that the utter and absolute changelessness of 
his life seemed to be a cause of the prolongation of it. He 
went on living because nothing occurred to produce such a jar 
as would suffice to break the thread of his existence. Like the 
bough of a tree violently bent at right angles, the first injury 
to which might likely enough have killed it ; but which, hav- 
ing recovered that, and shaped its growth to the new form 
imposed upon it, is none the more likely to die because of the 
old wrench, the Earl's mind had grown into the shape of his 
grief, and became rigid in that position. 

Mr. Linacre was equally correct in his supposition as to the 
inhabitants of the Grange. Mr. Barnwell was perfectly weil 
aware that the purchase of the Garstang acres would be a very 
desirable one for the Linacre estate. If only those pestilent 
Gars tan gs could be driven to leave the country, and sell their 
land, it was hardly likely that anybody else save the Earl could 
be the purchaser. The only other property by which the little 
Garstang estate was bounded was that of Artingale Castle, the 
property of a spendthrift absentee baronet, whose London 
extravagances were ruining his own estate, and who was little 
likely to become a competitor for the purchase in question. 
Mr. Barnwell had probably entertained hopes of such a con- 
summation at the time when the Garstangs had been turned 
out of the Bishopscroft farm ; but if such hopes had occurred 
to him, he had long since abandoned them. If those inextin- 
guishable Garstangs could live two years on their poverty- 
stricken acres, there was nothing to prevent their doing so for 
two dozen. 

There, too, at the Grange, as at the Park, all had been going 
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on, during these years, with the most unchanging monotony. 
Harvest followed seed-time and seed-time harvest. Each 
morning brought with it the same labor, and each evening the 
same repose from toil. From time to time letters came from 
Silchester containing uniformly favorable reports of the pro- 
gress in mind and body of the absent daughter of the house, 
and these were briefly discussed between the brother and sister. 
Respecting that other matter, which lay deeper in Wilfred 
Garstang's heart than any other wish, or hope, or fear, which 
was in very truth the object and the passion for which he lived, 
— his cherished vengeance on the Earl, — no word was ever 
spoken between him and his sister. But the subject was one 
rarely for many hours absent from Wilfred's mind. 

More and more as the time went on he grew to feel that he 
could not allow the Earl to come to the end of his misery and 
depart, without finding the means of standing by his bedside 
for one short half-hour, that he might say to him, " I, Wilfred 
Garstang, the brother of the man you hunted to death, have 
doomed you to the misery you have suffered for so many years. 
In my hand it has been to remove from your heart the worst 
part of your suffering ; and I have not done so, because of 
your conduct towards my brother. In my hand it now rests to 
rescue your name from disgrace — to restore the honor and rep- 
utation of your lost child — and to raise up to you a direct heir 
of your body for the inheritance of your estate and the contin- 
uation of your race. This it is now in my power to do ; but I 
•will not do it, because of the evil you have done to me and 
mine ! " 

Wilfred Garstang felt, as has been said, more and more, with 
each vanishing year, that the Earl must not be allowed to die 
till these words should have been said in his ear. And from 
time to time, by the means of old Ralph, he obtained tidings 
of the condition of things at the Park, and ascertained that 
the unhappy old man was not yet to be liberated from his 
long punishment. 

This was during those long uneventful years almost the only 
tidings of the outer world which penetrated the grim stone 
walls of the old Grange, or which its inhabitants cared to hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
girlhood's first sorrow. 

In the spring of the year after the autumn in which had 
fallen Jenefy's sixteenth birthday, the time came when, accord- 
ing to the terms of the arrangement originally made, she was 
to leave the care of Miss Senhouse, and return to the Grange. 
The time brought with it the crisis of the difficulty to which 
Miss Senhouse had long looked forward with alarm and misgiv- 
ing — the necessity of imparting to the young girl the knowl- 
edge of the circumstances oftoer birth and of her real relatives. 

The fact was that Wilfred had hoped, at the time that the 
arrangement with Miss Senhouse had been made, had fully 
expected indeed, that no such necessity would ever arise, — that 
is to say, that no necessity would arise of saying anything to 
the child respecting her birth and parentage until she, together 
with the world in general, should be told that she was the 
child of a marriage between George Garstang and the Lady 
Juliet Linacre, and was herself Jenefy Baroness Linacre in 
her own right, and the possessor of all the estates attached to 
that title and heirship. There was at that time fair reason to 
expect that this information would have been given to her 
while she was yet a child, incapable of any great degree of 
wonder or shock at the announcement, and equally incapable 
of very deeply feeling the sad story of her father's fate, which 
would necessarily be communicated to her at the same time. 

All this might reasonably have been expected to happen. 
Year after year had glided bj' monotonously, and the Earl did 
not die ; and the time appointed in Wilfred's immutable pro- 
gramme of vengeance for the declaration of the marriage be- 
tween his brother and the Lady Juliet did not arrive ; and 
now Jenefy was a young woman, of age to feel the full weight 
of the terrible blow that was to fall on her, and by tempera- 
ment and character eminently fitted to be very fatally injured 
by the falling of it. Wilfred was far from being incapable of 
comprehending this in all its force. As the time had gone on, 
he had still flattered himself that if the Earl were still living 
when the twelve years stipulated with Miss Senhouse should 
have come to an end, it would be easy still to defer making 
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any communication to his niece upon the subject of her par- 
entage by the simple expedient of leaving her awhile longer 
with her present protectress. No doubt this might have been 
easily arranged, if any intimation had sooner been made to 
Miss Senhouse that such a prolongation of her services might 
be desired. When, in reply to a letter from Miss Senhouse, 
reminding Wilfred that the twelve years agreed upon were 
now about to expire, and requesting him to make the necessary 
dispositions for the return of his niece to Garstang, he wrote 
back to say that circumstances made it desirable that Jenefy 
should remain away from her home yet awhile longer, and 
that he trusted it would not be inconvenient to Miss Senhouse 
to continue her care of the child for a year or two more, he 
received a second letter from Silchester, regretting very sin- 
cerely the writer's inability to fall in with the proposal, in 
consequence of other plans and engagements which had been 
entered into on the supposition that she was then to lose 
Jenefy, and in which other persons were interested in a man- 
ner that made it impossible for her to break them. 

Thus it became necessary that Jenefy should at once return 
to Garstang, and, as an inevitable consequence, be informed 
that she was the illegitimate child of a convict father and a 
dishonored and disowned mother. 

There was indeed another possibility ; so obvious and clear- 
ly preferable a course, that it would appear to any one, read- 
ing the narrative of these workings of a diseased mind, that 
it was a matter of course to adopt it. It was simply that Wil- 
fred should forego the further prosecution of his vengeance ; 
that he should content himself with the twelve long years of 
suffering which had been inflicted on the Earl ; that he should 
permit the old man, who had been so thoroughly crushed, to 
die at least in the knowledge that his daughter had not indeli- 
bly disgraced her name and lineage, and that the blood of his 
race had not flowed through the veins of so long a line of hon- 
orable and unblemished gentlemen to be extinguished at last 
in the foul slough of a nameless blot. It was simply that 
Wilfred should make up his mind to do this; and at once 
make known the claim and true position of his niece. But 
this course never even once occurred to him as a possibility. 
No, the EarPs sentence had been pronounced, and it never en- 
tered into the stern avenger's mind for an instant to spare his 
niece, at the cost of remitting the remainder of that senteuce. 
17 
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A second letter from him in reply to that in which Mies 
Senhouse stated her inability to take further charge of Jenefy, 
told her briefly of his great regret that such an arrangement 
was impossible, and requested her to fix a day on which he 
should come to Silchester, to take Jenefy home. 

This brought in reply a longer letter from Miss Senhouse, 
in which she entered at length into the question of the ex- 
planations which it was necessary to make to her charge, be- 
fore she should be taken to the Grange as her home. 

"I will not conceal from you, my dear sir/' she wrote, 
" that this is a subject which has long given me considerable 
uneasiness. Frankly I dread the telling to the dear child the 
unhappy facts it will be our most painful duty to communicate 
to her. You know what your directions were in this respect ; 
I need not tell you that they have been most scrupulously 
complied with. My own opinion would have led me to en- 
deavor to gradually during the course of — say — the last four 
or five years, to prepare her mind for the reception of the 
truths which it is now necessary for her to face, but you 
thought otherwise. The mode in which different characters 
and temperaments would be affected by such a trial are so 
various, and the effect it would produce on them so uncertain, 
that I am very far from saying, or feeling sure, that you were 
wrong ; but none the less does my mind now misgive me. The 
shock will be a very terrible one. It is inevitable however ; 
and the only question now is how we may most spare, or 
rather how we may least terribly strike down the poor child. 
You will readily believe me, when I tell you that it would be 
the greatest possible relief to me, if the duty of making this 
communication to our dear Jenefy could fall to the lot of 
another ; but, as I say, our sole consideration in the matter 
must be her good. It is with reference to this view of the 
matter solely that I write to ask you, whether you will judge 
it best that you should yourself communicate to her what 
must be told when you come here for her ; or whether you 
would prefer that I should do it before you arrive ? If you 
incline to the latter course, I am ready to undertake the very, 
the most painful task ; and you may, in that case, depend on 
my doing the utmost that my strong affection for her, and my 
thorough knowledge of her character and temperament, can 
suggest to make the cruel blow fall as lightly as may be possi- 
ble. Should you decide that Jenefy shall be informed of the 
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truth before you see her, I will ask you to let me know your 
decision to that effect with as little delay as possible, and also 
to give me a brief and concise statement of the facts with 
which it is necessary to make her acquainted." 

In answer to this Wilfred wrote back at once, accepting 
with much gratitude the offer made by Miss Senhouse. He, 
too, would have given much that no such tale should ever have 
to be poured into his niece's ear ; but he would not give, as the 
price, any portion of his vengeance. 

With regard to the facts to be communicated to Jenefy, he 
wrote thus : — 

" Jenefy is the child of my brother, George Gars tang, and 
of the Lady Juliet Linacre. Her mother died in giving birth 
to her in this house. Her father, George Gars tang, was exe- 
cuted as a felon at Silchester for striking to death, in sudden 
encounter, a member of a press-gang engaged in capturing a 
working-man of this town. He was adjudged to be guilty of 
murder only because the weapon with which he struck the slain 
man was a stick artificially prepared for giving a deadly blow. 
He had then such a weapon in his hand for the first time in 
his life ; and had no more idea of inflicting death on the man 
he struck than you have. The motives of his interference 
were wholly generous and noble, as he was one of the most 
generous and noble-hearted of men. Yet for this blow he was 
adjudged to die as a murderer. Had he been spared, there 
can be no doubt that, when obstacles in the way shoul^have 
been removed, a marriage would have taken place between the 
father and mother of my niece. These are the facts, my dear 
madam, — most painful ones, as you justly say, with which it 
is necessary that my niece should be made acquainted. If I 
aecept with gratitude your offer to be yourself the medium for 
the communication of them, it is not that I seek to spare my- 
self the pain of having to tell them to her, but that I have no 
doubt whatever that you will do it with a gentler hand, and 
more judicious caution." 

Theu followed a cordial acquiescence in a suggestion, with 
which Miss Senhouse had closed her letter, to the effect that if 
the task of telling what had to be told to Jenefy were to be 
left to her, she should wish that at least a fortnight should be 
left to her for the doing of it. And Wilfred's letter fixed a 
day for him to come to Silchester in accordance with that sug- 
gestion. 
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Thus Eva Senhouse had the task of doing that which she 
admitted to herself was the most disagreeable duty that had 
ever fallen to her lot. She dreaded it much. Her first pre- 
paration for the performance of it was to talk the matter over 
with Miriam Henningtree. Her old pupil listened to the state- 
ment of the case with close attention. The general outline of 
the sad story was not new to her; but, on hearing it, the 
bright little lady remained in deep thought for some minutes ; 
and then, in reply to her old friend's remark that she must 
fairly confess that she had never had a task before her that 
she dreaded so much, said quietly, — 

" Suppose you leave it to me, Eva." 

"You don't mean to say that you would undertake it, 
Miriam ? I assure you such a thing never entered my head." 

" In thinking of the matter, it has entered into mine. It 
will be a difficult job to do, and, as you say truly, an exceed- 
ingly painful one. Poor little Jenefy ! but I think — you see, 
we have been great friends. I love the dear girl with all my 
heart ; and I think that she is fond of me. She has, in my 
opinion, one of the sweetest natures I ever knew. Naturally 
enough she looks on you more as a superior, whom it is her 
duty to obey, and before whom it is her duty to control herself! 
Now, though self-control is an admirable thing, Eva, — I am 
sure nobody who has come out from your hands can doubt 
that at all, — I have a notion that this is a case, and that Jen- 
efy has a nature, which, under the first shock of this blow, 
would make expansion more beneficial than the self-control 
which could only be obtained by a violent effort. I think that 
Jenefy, not unnaturally, would be more likely to be expan- 
sive with me than with you ; — not, God knows, for want of 
affection for you, but because she stands less in awe of me, and 
regards me as approaching more to her own level. I think 
you understand what I mean \ and, if you think it best, I will 
undertake it." 

" It is just like you, my own dear child ; ' Miriam Henning- 
tree is too light-hearted to feel very deeply on any subject/ I 
heard that handsome idiot, Juliana Slowcomb, say ; catch any 
one of them as ready as you, my bright little busy-bee, to take 
pain on yourself in order to do good to others ; it is partly to 
spare me, I know, but I have no doubt that you are right. I 
feel the truth of what you say. It is a terrible story, is it not, 
to have to tell?" 
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"I wonder," said Miriam, "whether she has any recollec- 
tion at all of the time before she came to Silchester ;— any 
kind of remembrance of that strange melancholy man, her 
uncle, who brought "her here ? " 

" None at all, I fancy ; or only a very dim and confused one. 
You see, she had never lived with this uncle and the aunt, 
whom I have never seen. She had been put out to nurse, and 
had remained with her foster-mother till she came here at four 
years old. She can just remember this woman* and recollects 
that she used to call her ' Mammy Margery.' I think we shall 
find that we have to deal with a mind quite blank as to any 
previous memories or notions." 

" Perhaps it will be better that it should be so," said Mrs. 
Henningtree ; and then there was a considerable pause in the 
conversation, during which that active-minded little lady was 
meditating deeply. At length she said, — "When shall I 
undertake my task ? " 

" I have stipulated with Mr. Garstang for a clear fortnight 
for the performance of it. Some time I thought might be 
needed for preparation, and some for recovery from the shock." 

" For the latter ; yes but for the former — I do not see that we 
can do much in that way. Any attempt to prepare her mind, 
— to let her know that something, which it would need her 
fortitude to bear, was about to befall her, would only produce 
such a degree of suspense and nervous dread as would cause 
her extra suffering, and use up beforehand a great part of that 
capacity for making a strong effort, of which we have so much 
need," replied Miriam. 

" Yon propose then to tell the terrible tale outright, and at 
once ? " said Miss Senhouse, thoughtfully. 

" So far at least as to leave nothing to be told at a subse- 
quent interview. When I have once begun I shall not part 
from her till she knows all. Shall she come here to-morrow ?" 

" I dread it to that degree ; — but there is nothing to be 
gained by deferring it. You are very brave, Miriam ! " 

" Not so brave, perhaps, as you think for, Eva ; I do dread 
it ; but I will do my best. Poor child ! I have so sincere an 
affection for ; she has a loving and affectionate little heart — 
and a gentle. But, I'll tell you what, Eva, if I do not mistake 
her altogether, she has more bravery in it, — more power of 
endurance, more of real fortitude, than you and I put to- 
gether!" 
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a I, too, think she has a steadfast nature, that would h3 
strong to stand up under the weight of any well-recognized 
duty. She shall come here then to-morrow," said Miss Sen- 
house, rising to go. 

" Yes ; let her come to spend the day. Let her come as 
soon as Cyril has gone out to the Cathedral, — say at ten 
o'clock." 

" You will tell Mr. Henningtree of the labor of love you 
have undertaken, I suppose ? " 

" To be sure I shall, and shall very likely reckon upon him 
forspme help." 

Then the two friends parted ; and on the morrow poor little 
Jenefy, all unconscious, and delighted with the prospect of a 
day with Miriam, which was always one of the greatest pleas- 
ures in her evenly-flowing life, made her appearance, light- 
hearted and joyous, at the appointed hour, at the architect's 
house. 

*' Come upstairs, darling, and let us go into my sanctum. 
This is to be a talking morning ; for I have a great deal that 
I want to say to yon," said Mrs. Henningtree, meeting her 
guest in the hall, and speaking, as she thought, quite in her 
usual manner and with her accustomed cheerfulness. 

" There is something amiss," cried Jenefy, looking with a 
wistful and eager glance into her friend's face, and catching 
her by the hand as she spoke. " I am sure you have some 
misfortune to tell me. What is it ? Tell me at once, dearest 
Mrs. Henningtree," she added, with short coming breath, and 
clinging hard to Miriam's hand. 

" Come upstairs, my dear child. It is true that I have to 
tell you some things that it will pain you to hear. Let us sit 
down together on this sofa," said Miriam. 

" Is it about yourself? Has any misfortune come to you ? " 
said Jenefy, nestling close up to Mrs. Henningtree's side. 

" No, darling ; no evil has happened to us, and no evil has 
happened to anybody. Some sad things happened a long time 
ago, which it is right that you should know. It was thought 
not right to tell them to you when you were a child. Now 
that you have the sense to attach to them the degree of impor- 
tance which is reasonable, and no greater degree, my darling ; 
—now that you are about to return to the friends who placed 
you under Eva's care, it is fitting that you should be no longer 
kept in ignorance " 
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" It is about myself, then ? " said Jenefy, with bated breath, 
and looking with large eyes and cheeks yet paler than usual 
into Mrs. Henningtree's face. " Oh, I knew that there was 
misfortune in anything that took me away from Silchester! 
Does not Miss Senhouse know of it ? " 

"Yes, darling; Miss Senhouse knows all the story I have 
to tell you. She thought, — we both thought, Jenefy, that per- 
haps you would like best to hear it from me. We have always 
been dear friends, haven't we, Jenefy ; and 1 hope always shall 
be, my dear girl." 

The young girl nestled yet closer to the side of her friend, 
and laid her head upon her shoulder j but she made no reply 
in words. 

" Now, darling, you must listen to the story I am going to 
tell you ; and you must remember, Jenefy, as you hear it, 
that the people whose misfortunes I am going to speak of 
have long since gone out of this world to a better life, where 
there is no sorrow aud no grieviug." 

Jenefy pressed her head down on Miriam's shoulder, and 
stole her arm around her waist ; but still made no answer in 
words. 

" You have heard of such things as press-gangs, darling, 
and know the object of them. Well, about seventeen years 
ago — seventeen years ago — England was engaged in a great 
war, and the press-gangs were actively seeking to get sailors 
for the fleet on the northern coast of this county. It hap- 
pened one day that a gentleman of the name of Garstang — " 

" Garstang ! " cried Jenefy, with a little start, and uttering 
the words in a sort of dreamy tone ; " Garstang ! " Then she 
nestled her head down again and said, " Go on please, Mrs. 
Henningtree, I am listening." 

" — Mr. Garstang suddenly and unexpectedly came in sight 
of a party of press-men on the point of making capture of a 
mau whom he knew. Without thinking a rniuute about it, 
he sprang forward, and with two blows knocked down two of 
the press-men with a stick he had in his hand, aud thus en- 
abled the captured man to escape." 

" That was bravely done," said Jenefy, raising her head 
from its reclining position for a moment and looking up into 
Miriam's face, " aud I should have loved that Mr. Garstaug." 
Then she resumed her attitude of listening. 

" Yes, dearest, it was bravely and generously done. Mr. 
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Garstang bad no thought nor intention to do more to the men 
he struck than to make them let their prisoner go. But, Jen- 
efy, one of the men who was so knocked down was killed by the 
blow ; — and the law and the lawyers said that Mr. Garstang 
was guilty of murder ! " 

Mrs. Henningtree felt a shiver run through the frame of 
the girl which was pressed against her side. " Murder ! " she 
said, in a low voice scarcely above a whisper, " when he did 
not mean to kill the man." 

" The lawyers decided that he was guilty of nrarder ; and 
for that blow that he so struck, Mr. Garstang was hanged 
here in Silchester," said Miriam, in low and solemn accents. 

" Then he was murdered by the lawyers, for they meant 
that he should be killed, and they knew that he had never 
meant to kill any man ! " said Jenefy, almost fiercely, raising 
herself to an upright sitting posture as she spoke, and facing 
round towards Mrs. Henningtree. 

The latter took both the girl's hands in hers, and drawing 
her towards her, and looking with tender earnestness into her 
eyes, said, — 

" That Mr. Garstang, Jenefy, who did that deed, for which 
you say you should have loved him, was your father ! " 

The effect of the announcement was different from anything 
which Mrs. Henningtree had anticipated. She felt again a 
sudden start, a thrill and quiver run through the entire frame 
of the slenderly built girl. Then she rose to her feet and took 
one or two hurried turns up and down the little room, and 
then, suddenly stopping short in her walk on the other side 
of a little table which stood in front of the sofa on which they 
had been sitting, so as to face Mrs. Henningtree, and drawing 
her slight figure up to its full height, with flashing eyes and 
quivering pale lips, she said, — 

" I am not sorry to be the daughter of that man, Mrs. Hen- 
ningtree. I cannot be sorry, though all the people in Eng- 
land conspired to hang him. I would have stood by him, and 
kissed his hand, and told all the world that I was proud of 
my father ! My father ! " 

Then the swelling heart could be kept down no longer. 
The quivering upper lip was drawn spasmodically, the large 
dark eyes filled with tears, and the poor girl threw herself on 
the sota beside her friend in an agony of hysterical weeping. 

Mrs. Henningtree did not attempt to check her tears. 
When she had become a little more quiet, she said,— 
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" My story is not all told, my love. Rest your bead on my 
shoulder, dear one, as you were before, while you listen to the 
rest of it. So. I have spoken you know, Jenefy, as yet only 
of your father. I must tell you also of your mother." 

" She is dead too ? " said Jenefy, interrogatively. 

u She has been dead, my Jenefy, just as many years as you 
have lived. She died, my child, in giving birth to you. And 
you were her first child." 

" Poor mother ! " said the girl, while her tears streamed 
quietly and abundantly over the polished surface of Mrs. Hen- 
ningtree's black silk dress. " Did she die after or before — " 

" After the death of your father. Doubtless the terrible 
circumstances of his death mainly contributed to occasion her 
own. Still, darling, there is more to tell, — more that it is 
right that you should know. You do not ask me who your 
mother was. She was ths daughter, Jenefy, of one of the 
richest and greatest noblemen of this county, — the Earl of 
Linacre. Your father lived very near to the mansion of the 
Earl of Linacre. He and your mother, the Lady Juliet Lin- 
acre, loved each other ; but the Earl could not endure that his} 
daughter should marry a man in the position of your father, 
who, though a landowner and of a very ancient family, was a 
poor man ; and so — it came to pass that — they were never 
married. You know, my child, that it is against the laws of 
God and man for two persons to live together as man and 
wife without being properly married. Your father and 
mother did this." 

A deep and prolonged sigh came from the girl's heart ; and 
her quiet tears continued to flow unchecked for some minutes. 
At last Mrs. Henningtree gently raised her head between her 
two hands, and pressing a kiss upon the large fair extent of 
her white forehead, said : — 

" Now, dearest, I have only this more to say to you ; you 
must not think more of the consequences resulting to yourself 
from the fault of your parents, than is in truth necessary — " 

" I have not thought at all about any consequences to me, 
Mrs. Henningtree. 1 was only thinking of all the sorrow and 
unhappiness that — that have been I I don't know what the 
consequences to myself are ! " 

"Those children," began Mrs. Henningtree, after a pause 
of some embarrassment, "whose parents have never been 
married, are considered to have no right to their father's 
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name pthey are, in fact, considered not to be the children of 
anybody." 

" What matters it whether I am considered to be the child 
of anybody, when, if I were ever so much considered to be 
their child, my father and my mother are both dead — dead as 
soon as I was born ! I have been thinking, Mrs. Henning- 
tree, that that Earl of Li nacre must have been a very cruel 
man — a cruel and bad man. Then he is my grandfather ? " 
said Jenefy thoughtfully. 

" He was in truth the father of your mother, my dear 
child ; but, as one of the consequences of your mother's fault, 
he would not consider himself as having any relationship to 
you, or anything to do with you." 

" Who has anything to do with me ? " said Jenefy, in a 
tone of profound discouragement and sadness ; " why have I 
been living with dear Miss Sen house, and why has she taken 
care of me ? " 

Then Miriam explained to the child all that still remained 
to be told for the due explanation of her present position, and 
ended by telling her that the uncle, who had hitherto charged 
himself with providing for her, was coming to take her to his 
home, which had been the home of her father also, in a couple 
of weeks' time. 

She found that she was less able to draw her hearer's mind 
to this part of her information, than she had been to fix it on 
what had gone before. Jenefy's thoughts, for the present at 
least, would turn to the past rather than to the future, despite 
the fact that her own immediate prospects were involved in 
the one subject of consideration, and only her sympathies 
with those whom she might have loved, had the opportunity 
been granted to her, in the other. Nevertheless, the tone of 
her mind quickly became calmer, and she seemed to be busied 
with thoughts that led her to melancholy reverie, rather than 
to the passionate grief which her friends had so much dreaded 
for her. 

At last she said, lifting up her face to Mrs. Henningtree, 
with a deep sigh, " Are all the people whom I know here ac- 
quainted with the circumstances you have been telling me, 
dear Mrs. Henningtree ? " 

" Most of those whom you know best, my dear, are well 
aware of them ; Mr. Henningtree and myself, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Slowcomb, for instance. I do not suppose that the 
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young ladies at Mr. SlowcomVs have any knowledge of 
them." 

" Nor others, whom I have made less acquaintance with I 
suppose, such as Mr. Chaytor, and Mrs. Chaytor, and — that 
gentleman who came here the other day — Mr. Farnaby, for 
instance?" 

A slight blush passed over Jenefy's clear, pale cheek as she 
named her last " instance." Mr. and Mrs. Chaytor were a 
minor canon and his wife, who sometimes visited the Henning- 
trees, and whom Jenefy had made acquaintance with at their 
house. Quick little Mrs. Henningtree knew perfectly well 
that they had been introduced into Jenefy's question merely 
as dummies to prevent the other name from standing alone. 
On another occasion she might very probably have rewarded 
the detected ruse with some lrttle word of bantering ; but now 
she was content to remark and remember the incident, and to 
reply,— 

" Certainly not, my dear ! It is extremely improbable that 
any such mere chance acquaintances, should ever have heard 
anything upon the subject." 

Then Jenefy relapsed into a prolonged fit of apparently ab- 
sent meditation. 

" Do you think, dear Mrs. Henningtree, that it is wrong 
for me to call myself Miss Senhouse when I am not Miss Sen- 
house, and to — to seem to other people to be — to be different 
to what I really am ? " she said at last, after having remained 
thoughtfully silent for many minutes, during which Miriam 
did not disturb her. 

" My dear Jenefy, you have been hitherto a mere child, you 
know. Most of those who have really taken any interest in 
you, such as would give them a title to be treated with confi- 
dence by your friends, do know the truth about you, as I have 
already told you. It ir mainly because, as you say, it would 
not be right that you should, now that you are about to enter 
life, be supposed to be other than you really are, that it has 
been decided that you should be told this. Henceforward, all 
who know you will know you by your real name — by the 
name, that is, that your uncle intends that you should bear." 

" What name ? " said Jenefy, opening her large eyes with 
surprise. 

" Garstang, my love ! You will be called Jenefy Garstang. 
I have explained to you that, under the unhappy circumstan- 
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ces attending your birth, the law does not consider you to 
be entitled to that name. Your uncle has every right to ac- 
cord it to you, and it is his wish that you should be called by 
it" 

" Has my uncle any wife ? " the girl asked, after another 
pause for thought 

" No, my dear, he is a bachelor ; and he lives with a maiden 
sister. They live, I believe, quite alone ; and you will live 
with them. I have no doubt that they will be very kind to 
you ; and it will be your duty, my dear Jenefy, to bring a 
little of that sunshine into their home which the young can 
always bring with them." 

Then Mrs. Henningtree judiciously proposed that her young 
friend should go with her to the cathedral to bring Mr. Hen- 
ningtree home to luncheon, an errand upon which Jenefy had 
often accompanied Miriam on former occasions. Sometimes 
they succeeded in bringing the architect back with them; and 
sometimes he could not be induced to leave the labor he de- 
lighted in. Upon this occasion he acceded at once to the pro- 
• posal. And Jenefy was soon quite sure that Mr. Henningtree 
knew how the morning had been passed by her and his wife. 

In the evening, when Miss Senhouse came to walk home 
with her, she found her pupil calmer and more composed than 
she had hoped for. So she continued to be for the remainder of 
the time which had yet to elapse before her uncle was expected 
at Silchester. She was very thoughtful, and very silent dur- 
ing these days. Though in many other ways she manifested 
her affection for Miss Senhouse, and her grief at the coming 
parting with her, she did not show any disposition to talk 
with her at any length, as might in the case of most girls 
have been expected, on all the many subjects on which her 
young mind was doubtless busily at work. 

Eva Senhouse, on her part, judged that it was her most 
judicious course to abstain scrupulously from any sort of at- 
tempt to invite her pupil's confidence, on those subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



At length the day came for Jenefy to bid adieu to her Sil- 
cbester friends, and to return with her uncle to her home. 

" Home ! " From the cheerful little cottage, where she had 
passed twelve years, — her whole life as far as her conscious- 
ness went, — from the kind friends who had hitherto made her 
whole world, she was to be taken to live at Garstang Grange, 
with Wilfred and Patience Garstang, whom, — as far as her 
consciousness went, — she had never, or scarcely ever seen be- 
fore. This was Jenefy's going home ! 

The meeting between her and her uncle was a strange one. 
Assuredly the more embarrassed, the more shy, and one might 
almost say the more timid of the two was the uncle. Uncon- 
sciously to himself he had been expecting to find a child, very 
much such as he had left. But he started with surprise when 
a striking, beautiful girl, now as tall as she was ever likely to 
be, was presented to him. But it was so entirely accepted 
and recognized a fact in his mind, that the Garstangs were 
not as other people, that they were not to be expected to look 
like other people, that it seemed something unnatural and in- 
credible that the elegant young lady before him, dressed sim- 
ply enough, but still elegantly, and according to the modes 
aud fashions then in vogue, should be his niece. 

Miss Senhouse had specially recommended Jenefy to exert 
herself to meet her uncle with cheerfulness, deferring any 
allusion to the painful subjects, which it would doubtless be 
necessary for them to speak of together, to a future opportu- 
nity. Jenefy did exert herself to comply with her friend's re- 
commendation. This was a further source of amazement and 
of embarrassment to Wilfred. It was not that he wondered 
that the facts which had been recently communicated to her 
should not have saddened her more. His thoughts on the 
subject did not go so far as that. Such a manner was strange 
to him. He had rarely seen one of his race smile. Since the 
death of George he had never seen such a thing as a smile on 
the face of a Garstang. There was no feeling approaching to 
disapproval in his mind either as to the elegant appearance, or 
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as to the cheerful bearing of bis niece. On the contrary, he 
told himself that he was well pleased that it should be so. 
But he was amazed, puzzled, thrown out. 

Then he turned his mind to the contemplation of his niece, 
such as he saw her, but to live, to pass her days one after the 
other, from the morning till the evening, at Gars tang Grange. 
And an immense feeling of compassion, not unmingled with a 
sort of dread, took possession of him. 

During the few minutes of last leave-taking between Miss 
Sen house and her pupil, the attempt at cheerfulness was cast 
aside equally by both of them. It could not be expected that 
it should be otherwise. 

" I did my best, dearest Miss Senhouse ! I did my best ! " 
said the poor child clinging to her; " but my heart is breaking 
to leave you ; you and everybody that I have ever loved in my 
life ! " 

" You owe your uncle much, darling, you will love him ; and 
will find your happiness in striving to make his home a happy 
one." 

" He seems very unhappy, does he not ? I wonder whether 
he is always as melancholy as that ? I wonder " 

A sudden outburst of passionate tears cut short her words. 

" Hush, darling, hush ! do not give your uncle the impres- 
sion that it is painful to you to go with him. There, wash 
your eyes, my child ! we must go down. Compose yourself my 
own dear Jenefy ! We shall meet again, never fear; and who 
knows how soon ! Now really we must go down." 

" You will write to me, dearest Miss Senhouse ? " 

" Of course I will ; and so will Miriam. Depend upon it 
we shall not let you forget us, and you will write and tell us 
all about yourself, and how you get on. Remember, that you 
cannot write too often." 

Then there were last words, and last clinging kisses, and 
Jenefy Garstang started with her uncle for her " home." 

In every way in which he knew how to be so, he was kind 
and considerate to her on the journey. The conversation 
which passed between them was not calculated to comfort or 
reassure her. He was so impressed by the incongruity between 
this last of the Garstangs and the home he was taking her to, 
he was so struck by the immense difference between her and 
all that he had around him at the Grange, that he dreaded the 
shock of the first introduction to the home of her ancestors 
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and the life that belonged to it must needs produce upon her ; 
and set himself to prepare her as far as he could for that 
which wasjbefore her. 

" I fear, my dear niece, that you will not find the Grange so 
pleasant a home as you have been accustomed to at Silchester. 
We are very poor people, Jenefy, and we live without any 
luxury or superfluity/' he said with his grave slow speech and 
melancholy looks. 

" Dear uncle, don't imagine that I care for anything of the 
sort You can't suppose that what is good enough for you 
and for my aunt" Patience, will not be good enough for me," 
said Jenefy in a cheerful voice ; and really feeling cheerfully 
at the idea of the ease with which she could reconcile herself 
to such privations as her uncle spoke of. 

" Our amusements consist of work from morning till night," 
he continued in the same tone ; " not that there will be any 
necessity," he added, " that you should join in any such em- 
ployments. Indeed I had much rather that you should occupy 
yourself with your books, and in keeping up the knowledge of 
the things you have learned. I am afraid that you will find 
the life a very dull one. We see no company." 

" I am sure, uncle, I shall find enough to do from morning 
till night, and I hope my aunt Patience will let me help her 
in the house. 1 don't want company indeed." 

" I shall be very happy, Jenefy, if I see that you can be 
happy at the Grange ; but, to tell you the truth, it is not a 
happy, not a cheerful house. We are not cheerful people, 
my niece. You will, however, bear one thing in mind, my 
dear child : the life, such as you will find it, is for your aunt 
and for me such as it must, be to the end of our lives. We have 
no change to look forward to. With you it is different — you 
have life before you. The existence which you must now 
lead at the Grange will be but for a time. Better days will 
come to you. You must look forward j and by the help of 
looking forward, Strive to bear the present as well as you can." 

" Dear uncle, I do not see that there will be so much to bear. 
I do not doubt that I shall be as happy as the day is long." 

" As happy as the day is long ! " repeated Wilfred with a 
deep long-drawn sigh. " Well, well ; I will not say, naj r ! I 
will not say, nay ! But you are a Garstang, my child, the last 
of the name. Well, well, it may be." 

Then they fell into silence; and Jenefy meditated; much 
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puzzled on the meaning of these strange and discouraging 
utterances. 

At last the end of the journey was reached, a porter was 
found to take Jenef/s effects up to the Grange by the long 
road round by the Artingaie woods, by which alone the Grange 
was accessible on wheels ; and Jenefy and her uncle walked 
by the zigzag path up the side of the cliff. 

Jenefy was in ecstacies with the beauty of the seaward 
view. She had never seen the sea since she was old enough 
to remember the sight, and now, as each successive angle in 
the zigzag path placed the spectacle immediately in front of 
her, she could not contain her delight Wilfred stood still 
patiently each time she stopped, and looked at her, as she 
looked at the ocean with a face as changeful as its own, with 
an expression of meditative sadness, that would not have been 
without pathos to any observer of the pair who could have 
guessed, as well as the reader can guess, what sort of thoughts 
were passing in his mind. 

" There, my niece, that is Garstang Grange," said Wilfred, 
as they topped the clu% " the house in which your father lived, 
and his and your forefathers dwelt for more generations than 
history can count ! We Garstangs were there, my niece, and 
have possessed this soil before either Linacre or Artingaie was 
heard of in the country." 

"Linacre?" said Jenefy interrogatively, with a slightly 
startled voice. 

" Those are the woods o£. Linacre Park," replied her uncle, 
pointing across the valley of the Bill to the eastward, "and 
all that side of the country belongs to the Earl, — a rich and 
fertile country. Our acres are few and poor, Jenefy ! It is as 
much as they can do to give their owners bread. But Gar- 
stang was there before Linacre, and shall be after!" 

Jenefy looked at her uncle with a puzzled and meditative 
glance for an instant, and then turning again towards the 
grand seaward view, she said, " It is very beautiful." 

"Yes, I have looked at it man and boy every day for 
near half a century, and it is beautiful. But you must not 
think that it always looks' as it does to-day. We have very 
violent storms on this coast sometimes ; storms when the wind, 
loaded with salt spray, beats against this old house till the 
stone walls shake, and seem almost to stagger under the blow. 
The old house has stood, and will stand ! But it is a bleak, 
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dreary place, Jenefy, in winter weather ; very dreary to those 
who are not used to it ! We Garstangs are used to it." 

" I think I should like to see a great storm from this cliff," 
said Jenefy. 

" It will not be long probably before you will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Come, niece, let us go into the house. 
Your aunt is expecting us by this time. Welcome to the 
Grange Jenefy, the last of the Garstang race ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

LIFE AT THE GRANGE. 

Jenefy and her uncle found Patience waiting to receive 
them, seated in the same place in the stone kitchen, and in the 
same chair on which Jenefy had found her, when, now be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years ago, she had insisted upon rid- 
ing on her aunt's back. And it was the memory of that after- 
noon which contributed the greater part of the elements that 
went to the forming of the idea that Patience Garstang's 
imagination had pictured to herself of the niece whose coming 
she was awaiting. Of course she did not expect to be again 
subjected to the same exercises. She was aware that she was 
about to see a young girl approaching the confines of woman- 
hood. But one of the tricks which imagination habitually 
plays us, is to suggest images so perseveringly, and yet so 
subtlely, so privately, and behind reasons back as it were, that 
we are constantly fooled by them, and led to expect what we 
clearly know we have no reason for expecting. 

Wilfred Garstang had been startled at the first appearance 
of his niece, when she was presented to him. But Patience 
was much more, and more disagreeably surprised. She saw a 
tall, slender figure, elegantly clad in a dress of black silk, 
made after the fashion of the day, and admirably showing all 
the outline of the delicately formed buf t, and the lithe elastic 
roundness of the small waist. She saw beneath it, — for 
dresses were worn short in that day, — a long, slender, high- 
arched foot, with the contour of its instep well-defined by a 
18 
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pretty and dainty boot; she saw two very large dark eyes, 
which seemed to occupy the larger part of a delicate white 
face ; and she saw two large thick curls of dark glossy hair, 
hanging down on each side of the white face below the slop- 
ing shoulder. Worse still than all this, she saw that the black 
silk dress was plentifully trimmed with cherry-colored ribbons. 
Woret, far worst of all to Miss Patience, was the head-dress 
that surmounted this palpably mundane and un regenerate fig- 
ure. Shepherdess bats, as they were called, were worn in 
those days. They were a great deal prettier than the huge 
hats of monstrous circumference that succeeded them. They 
were fashioned very much in the style of the head-gear one 
sees in Watteau's pictures, — light, flat, little hats of straw, 
with a profusion of long streaming ribbons, somewhat jauntily 
worn, the least bit in the world saucy in their expression, — 
and most mundanely pretty. Jenefy wore as other girls of the 
day did, a hat of this kiud. The ribbons were cherry-colored, 
and excellently well became her dark ringlets, clear pale face, 
and large dark eyes. % 

And that was her niece ! that was the young woman who 
was to be an inmate of the Grange, and of whom she, Pa- 
tience Gars tang, was to take the charge ! Why it was bring- 
ing her one, who was even as the daughters of the Gentiles ! a 
Canaanitish woman ! Surely it must be from Jezreel, and not 
from Silchester — lost in worldliness as that dissipated capital 
might be — that this creature had come. Ay, this was what 
had come from intermarrying with the princes of this world ! 
Patience had always had misgivings as to what the child of a 
Lady Juliet would turn out to be. 

Patience rose slowly from her chair when Jenefy, closely 
followed by her uncle, entered the room. And the niece was 
almost as much taken aback at the first sight of her unknown 
aunt as the latter was at the appearance of her niece. Of 
course Patience Gars tang's dismay and disapprobation did not 
render the expression of her face more inviting than it usually 
was. Her long, lean, rigid figure, in its black stuff gown, 
shapeless, straight from arm-pit to ankle, stood up stiff and 
unbending like a black column. She had a long deep coal- 
scuttle-shaped bonnet on, made of a piece of black silk, drawn 
tightly over a large sheet of pasteboard, bent into the shape of 
a waggon-roof. For Patience had of late years taken to wear 
such a bonnet at all hours of the day, whether she were indoors 
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or out of doors. And she held her hands lapped over each 
other in front of her waistband, in which certain little twitch- 
ing movements were visible, the result of nervous indecision 
whether she should, or could, or ought to put out her hand to 
welcome the stranger to her new home, or not. 

" Here is our niece at home at last, Patience ! " said Wil- 
fred in as cheery a voice as he could manage to command ; 
" we must endeavor to make it as little disagreeable to her as 
may be." 

" I fear me this house is little likely to suit the tastes and 
desires of such a young lady as this, brother ! " said Patience, 
with an exaggeration of the slow, harsh tones that were 
habitual to her. 

" Oh, aunt, don't say that ; I am sure I hope, and intend to be 
happy and contented here, if only I can please you and my 
uncle," said Jenefy, making impulsively a step forward 
towards Miss Patience, who replied to this attempt at a cordial 
greeting by bobbing a little stiff, straight up and down curte- 
sy, with a look of much alarm on her face. 

" You will get on better with my sister when you both know 
each other better," said Wilfred. " Now, Patience, show our 
niece the chamber that is to be hers, and when you have taken 
off your things, my dear, and are ready to come down, we will 
have some tea." 

" Come," said Patience, turning and stalking to the door, 
without adding another word. 

Jenefy followed her aunt up the wide uncarpeted stone stair- 
case ; and as the dreary sounding echoes repeated the heavy 
foot-fall of each step of Patience on the stone, she could not 
prevent her heart from sinking in her bosom. It all seemed 
not only so dismal, but so strange. Jenefy had as yet seen no 
human being save her uncle and aunt, since she had entered 
the house ; and there was a strange weird, deadly silence over 
it all, that made it appear to the young girl's excited fancy as 
if she had come among people and things that did not belong 
to the ordinary living world, but to some other ghostly, still 
enchanted state of existence. 

There were two doors nearly facing the head of the stair- 
case on the opposite side of the wide landing-place, itself as 
large, it seemed to Jenefy, as the whole of the cheerful little 
bit of a cottage she had inhabited with Miss Senhouse. To 
one of these doors Patience advanced, and flung it wide open. 
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It disclosed a large chamber, — to Jenef/s ideas an immense 
chamber, — with one very wide latticed window looking out sea- 
wards, — to the north, that is. It had a large yawning hearth, 
without any sign of having contained any fire for many a long 
day, and no morsel of carpet ; by the side of the bed was a rush 
mat. The bed itself was very large, with four very massive 
posts, and curtains of a woollen material called moreen, of a 
striped pattern, the colors of which had once been green and 
white, but were now pretty nearly black and yellow, — very 
funereal in their effect. There were shutters to the window, 
but no curtains. Opposite to the huge fireplace was a very 
large chest of drawers, and over this, and over the mantelpiece, 
were two very much faded portraits of ladies of the house of 
Gars tang belonging to generations long since forgotten. One 
of these was as severely dressed as Patience, in black, and in 
almost a monastic fashion. The other, that over the fireplace, 
was the picture of a younger, and a very handsome woman, 
dressed in the height of the fashion of Charles the IL's day. 
Jenefy was struck by observing that in both of them she could 
see, even in the hurried glance which she cast on the pictures 
on first looking round the room, an unmistakable likeness to 
the grim woman who was standing by her side. The only 
other articles of furniture in the large room were a heavy 
massive table in the middle of it, and four very large and high- 
backed arm-chairs, covered with the same material as the bed- 
curtains. One of these stood on each side of the bed, and one 
on each side of the chest of drawers. Other object of any kind 
in the room there was none. For all the appurtenances for 
washing, and a small toilet table with a miniature glass above 
it, were in a small dressing-room, with a window of its own, 
into which a door opened in the corner of the room farthest 
from the door by which Jenefy had entered. There was where- 
withal, as far as space was concerned, to make a very luxurious 
bedroom and dressing-room. But in the bare and dismal 
condition in which the place was, the ample size only served 
to increase the look of dreariness and gloom. Poor little Jen- 
efy shuddered with surprise and dismay, as she compared the 
scene before her with the picture in her mind of her tiny but 
cheerful and cosy little chamber in Miss Senhouse's cottage at 
Silchester. There was the view of the sea immediately facing 
the large window, and the thunder of the pulsing tide as it 
beat against the cavernous rocks at the base of the Garstang 
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'cliff was distinctly audible, — a magnificent view of the sea, as 
any lover of such sights, and Jenefy among the first, would 
have admitted. Now, already, as seen from that dreary cham- 
ber, the expression of the view she had admired so much from 
the esplanade in front of the house, seemed changed ; and had 
the effect of adding to the forlorn and melancholy feeling of 
solitariness and cheerlessness which appeared to be character- 
istic of the house and all connected with it. 

" This will be your chamber, my niece. It is the room 
which was always your father's, and it was in that bed that 
you were born, and that your mother died. May the remem- 
brance of her early end, so fitted to remind the most hardened 
that in the midst of life we are in death, be sanctified to you, 
and chasten you with that fear which is the beginning of wis- 
dom. As soon as you have — taken from your head that — " 
and Patience pointed with her forefinger to the offending hat,— 
" you had better come down, for your uncle will be waiting for 
his tea." 

With these words the grim figure vanished, shutting the 
door behind her, not violently, but yet with a noise that sent 
a mournful echo wandering round the walls of the cheerless old 
chamber. 

Jenefy's heart began to sink within her, despite her strong 
determination that it should not do so. It was a brave little 
heart ; but yet it began, if not to turn coward, at least to feel 
that all its courage would be needed in this new and strange 
life. There she stood in the middle of this wide floor, slowly, 
and as it were captiously, looking around her, as though she 
were afraid of what her ej r es might next rest on in their sur- 
vey. It did not occur to her that it would have been kinder 
in her aunt not to have immediately given her the unnecessary 
information that it was in this dismal chamber, and in that 
huge funereal-looking bed, that her mother had died. She 
felt that the fact added no little to the sombre and gloomy 
images which assailed her imagination. And that room was 
to be her own special home ; that strange woman who had left 
her there was her aunt, her only female relative. The 
weather was not cold, but she shivered, and felt as if a mortal 
coldness struck her from the bare walls and floor of the large 
room ; it seemed as if it needed an exercise of strong will to 
move from the spot on which she had been left standing, when 
her aunt shut the door behind her. She roused herself, and 
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did move to the window, the shutters of which were not shut ; 
and there beneath her was the wide expanse of sea, boundless 
around the greater part of the horizon, but with the tall crag 
of a bold promontory risible to the extreme west. 

The moon was beginning to rise, and made a pathway of 
pale light extending away into the unknown distances, where 
sea and sky met An uneasy wind had sprung up with it, 
moaning not loudly, but weariedly and discontentedly around 
the house ; and the beating of the surf against the foot of the 
cliff was more distinctly audible than before. There was much 
of beauty in the scene, though all the elements of it were de- 
pressing ; and Jenefy stood at the window gazing, and as if 
fascinated, aud altogether forgetful of the injunction she had 
received to take off her hat and come downstairs forthwith. 

There had been just light enough to do so, at the time when 
Miss Patience bade her to do so. The twilight was rapidly 
failing, and inside the room it had become all but quite dark, 
while Jenefy still stood gazing out of the window. Presently 
she was startled by the sound of the door opening. 

It was old Margery, the one female servant at the Grange, 
and the mother of the " Mammy Margery/' the memory of 
whom was not quite blotted out from the mind of her former 
nurseling. 

" Laws, Miss Jenefy ! " the old woman began as she opened 
the door, and then seeing the figure of the girl against the win- 
dow across the room, the old woman advanced slowly, and with 
some hesitation. Jenefy turned towards her ; but it was so 
dark, that she could barely see the outline of the old woman's 
figure. "You be Miss, Miss Jenefy? Ben't you?" she 
said, as she came close up to the window. 

" Yes, indeed, and I suppose you are Margery. My uncle 
told me all about you ! " said Jenefy, relieved to find one liv- 
ing thing in this enchanted castle, who spoke in the tones of 
an ordinary human creature. 

" I almost began to doubt it might be your poor dear moth- 
er's ghost, standing that fashion so still and silent like in the 
moonlight. Why don't ye come down ? There's your uncle 
and aunt a waiting for their tea, and you've not atook your 
bonnet off." 

"I'll come this minute; I am so sorry I forgot. I just 
looked out of the window, and then I forgot all about it. Say 
I'll come this minute, please, Margery." 
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u Stay a minute and I'll get you a light, Miss, for to take 
off your things," said Margy. 

"No, I don't want one ; I must not waste any more time. 
There, I am ready now ; I will go down with you," said Jen- 
efy, hastily throwing her hat on the great table in the middle 
of the room. 

" I am afraid, my niece," said Miss Patience as she entered 
the stone kitchen, " that you have learned among the children 
of this world the evil habit of wasting much time at your 
dressing-table. We have no such habits here, and it will be 
well for you to know that precious hours so employed are sac- 
rifices offered to Belial. Your uncle has been waiting for his 
tea." 

" I am so sorry, aunt ; but indeed I was not at the dressing- 
table, and have not been near it. I went to look out at the 
window ; and then forgot all about coming down to tea, till 
Margery called me." 

" I was not "waiting for my tea, my dear," said her uncle ; 
" for I was doing just the same thing down here, that you 
were doing overhead : looking out over the view, which is as 
old to me as it is new to you, and forgetting all about the tea; 
and that, I am afraid, is a true Garstang habit, if, as Patience 
says, we are not long at our dressing-tables. It is a fine view, 
Jenefy, is it not ? " 

" It is very beautiful, uncle, and yet there seems to be a sort 
of melancholy mournfulness about it. It is as different from 
the views about Silchester as if it were a thousand miles away, 
instead of being in the same county," said Jenefy. 

" Ay, you have struck the key-note already, and will fall into 
the old tune quite naturally," said her uncle ; and then he 
became absolutely silent, and his head dropped upon his 
breast. 

To Jenefy the words he had uttered were altogether unin- 
telligible. Whether they were words of approval or disap- 
proval, she was at a loss to guess. So she also remained silent 
and embarrassed. 

Patience also, when she had drunk a cup of tea, and eaten 
with it a slice of dry bread, sat in silence, with her hands 
before her, and her eyes cast up to the ceiling. She was men- 
tally asking for aid, and a blessing on a great effort, and an 
attempt to perform a great duty, which she was about to make. 

" My niece," she said after a while ; and Jenefy started from 
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a reverie, as the harsh grating tones fell upon her ear, — " my 
duty it is to tell yon that the manner and fashion of the gar- 
ments wherewith you deck out your mortal and sinful body, is 
an offence to the Lord, a mark and a badge of your bondage to 
the world and to the flesh; and that it will be needful for 
those on whom the responsibility of guiding you in the way is 
laid, to insist on an entire change in all your habits in that re- 
spect. I do not wish to blame you, my child ; the blame must 
rest with those who ought to have been your spiritual pastors 
and masters, as it would rest henceforward with us, if " 

" Stop a minute, Patience, if you please," said Wilfred, ap- 
pearing suddenly to wake up from his reverie. " There is a 
word to be said on this matter ; and as you have chosen to 
broach the subject so soon, it is as well that the word should 
be spoken now, and once for all/' he said, laying a special em- 
phasis on the last words, and gently striking the table with his 
outspread hand, in a manner of which his sister well under- 
stood the significance. " You have your notions of what is right 
and good, Patience, and nobody has ever interfered to hinder 
you from acting up to them ; and it would not be right for you 
to interfere with others who may think differently from you. 
I believe that the lady who has hitherto educated my niece is 
a very good and religious woman ; and it is my wish and my 
will that Jenefy shall continue to practise all such habits and 
ways as were taught her in the house of Miss Senhouse. It is 
my intention that she shall have thirty pounds a-year entirely 
at her own disposition, for the purpose of dressing herself, — to 
the extent for which that may suffice, — as she has hitherto 
been accustomed to dress herself." 

" Indeed, uncle, " began Jenefy. 

"Thirty pounds, brother!" said Patience, aghast. 

" Let no more be said upon the subject by any of us," said 
Wilfred, repeating the despotic action with his outstretched 
hand on the table. " You know, Patience, and I wish Jenefy 
also to know, that we shall be neither the richer nor the poorer 
by one stiver whether this money is allocated for this purpose 
or not. A sum has been set apart for your education, my 
child, and in no case will that sum be touched for any other 
purpose. I might have named sixty pounds a-year ; it would 
have made no difference to Patience or to me. I named thirty 
because I thought that it was a sum which in reason ought to 
suffice. To-morrow I will hand you the first quarter of it 
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And I hope to see you, my dear, always looking as I have 
hitherto seen you. Patience, let no further word, either when 
I am with you or when I am not with you, be said upon this 
subject." 

Thenceforward Miss Patience endured with heroism and in 
silence the constant agony of seeing her niece look even as one 
of the woman of the Gentiles, — and a very pretty one too. 
Nor did the pain thus inflicted on her cause Miss Patience to 
behave herself any less kindly to her niece than she might 
otherwise have done. However kindly Patience Garstang 
might feel towards any man, woman, or child, it was altogether 
impossible to her to appear so to them in outward manner. A 
very terrible trial it was to the girl to live with such a person 
as her aunt for her sole female companion. But she had no 
reason to complain of her conduct to her. 

Then, soon after that solemn laying down of the domestic 
law by her uncle, came the time for separating for the night, 
and Jenefy had to retire alone to her horribly dreary chamber. 
The shutters had been closed ; and the boxes containing her 
dresses, her books, and the various little treasures of her child- 
hood days had been brought up. That was all that had been 
done in the way of preparing the great room for her habita- 
tion. 

Jenefy put her hand to the great heavy shutters and found 
that they were merely closed. She opened one of them, and 
again fell to looking out on the sea view, now lighted by the 
moon high in the heavens. Then she remained at the window 
for several hours, pondering many things, regretfully musing 
over the past, and striving to understand the strange present 
around her, till her candle was burned out. Then she crept to 
bed by the moonlight. 

It was all very strange ; very unlike aught that all she had 
hitherto seen of life had enabled her to imagine ; very dismal, 
and almost deathlike in the unbroken stillness, and the un- 
smiling, monotonously sad life around her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

SPRING COMES EVEN AT THE GRANGE. 

If it could not be said that Miss Patience was unkind to 
her niece, still less could any accusation of the sort be made 
against her uncle. Wilfred exerted himself to be as kind to 
her as he could. Nevertheless, the kindness of old Margery 
the servant was, it can hardly be doubted, more valuable to 
her ; not to her heart, but as an aid to endurance of the life 
she had to live. It was not that the life was hard. There 
was a sufficiency of shelter, warmth, and clean and wholesome 
food, and Jenefy would not give a second thought to any small 
differences in such respects which she might have observed 
between her Silchester life and the greater plainness and 
roughness of that at the Grange. Nor was it that she was 
called on to take part in any toil of a kind to which she had 
not been accustomed. Her uncle specially set himself against 
anything of the kind being required from her. He wished 
that she should employ her time with her books, and her draw- 
ing, and such like occupations. Even when the hour for ne- 
cessary out-of-door exercise came, he preferred that she should 
amuse herself, if amusement might so be found, in walks 
about the neighboring fields and coast, rather than that she 
should put her hand to any domestic labor. Patience, on her 
side, seemed to prefer to be uninterfered with in her avoca- 
tions. 

The long, long hours, and the long uneventful days might 
have passed with less of almost intolerable weariness, — it 
might have been better for Jenefy if the views of her relatives 
had been other thau they were in this respect. For the utter 
stillness and monotony of the girl's life were terrible. To any 
other eyes than those of Wilfred and Patience Gars tang, it 
must have become evident that such a mode of existence was 
beginning to tell injuriously upon her. As if she had caught 
the fashion of the place, and had been made to feel that a 
smile was a thing totally out of character at Garstang Grange, 
the light laugh wfyich had so frequently been as a ray of sun- 
shine in the cheerful little cottage at Silchester or in the house 
of the Henningtrees, was heard no more. The young girl's 
face became as smileless as that of Patience herself. 
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She did endeavor to occupy herself with her books and her 
studies as much, and during as many hours as she could. But, 
as those who have tried it, from Dr. Faustus downwards, know 
to their cost, man cannot live on books alone. Still less can a 
young girl of sixteen or seventeen years old. The life which 
Jenefy was leading at the Grange was a very unhealthy one, 
if not immediately to the animal organism, yet certainly to the 
mind. She began to be aware that her power of concentrating 
her attention on the study which occupied her was becoming 
less. In the midst of the long morning hours, when she would 
be sitting in her own huge room, with her books before her, at 
the table at which she had placed herself with the intention of 
getting through the whole forenoon by dint of hard reading, 
she would with a start surprise herself in the midst of a deep 
reverie, which had lasted, — she had no idea how long, while 
her thoughts were rambling vaguely far away, and her eyes 
would be unconsciously fixed on the view from the window, or 
still more dreamily on one of the two portraits that hung one 
on either side of her chamber. Then she would rouse herself, 
and go down to walk up and down the esplanade at the front 
of the house, and after awhile return and attempt again to fix 
her attention on her books. 

All the time, — all the long morning, — whether she went up 
the great stairs or down, whether she passed out at the front 
door or returned to her own chamber, she seemed to be the 
onjy living creature in the house. Patience was either in the 
kitchen or the dairy, or shut up in her own room. Margery 
was always either in the farm-yard or the kitchen ; and Wil- 
fred and old Ralph were in the fields always from the break- 
fast to the dinner hour. Between these two epochs Jenefy 
saw no living being. We know enough of the fashion in 
which the hours devoted to the family meals passed at Gar- 
stang Grange, to be able to form a tolerably accurate idea of 
the degree of " distraction " and enlivenment which those 
times were likely to afford to the poor girl. 

Nevertheless she did read a great deal. There was one 
thing, in the matter of bodily privation, that threatened to be 
a very serious evil and source of suffering to her at the Grange, 
— the want of fire. As the autumn faded into winter, Jen- 
efy began to fear that she should be obliged to live wholly in 
the stone kitchen, or out of doors. It never seemed to occur 
to any of the inhabitants of the Grange that it was impossi- 
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ble, or well nigh so, to sit at sedentary occupations at that 
time of the year without fire. Nobody within the memory 
of man had ever had a fire in their own room at the Grange. 
There was one fire in the front, or stone kitchen, as it was 
called, in which the family lived, and one in the back kitchen, 
in which the servants lived, and no other in the house. The 
occupations of the inmates were all of a more or less non-sed- 
entary kind, and such was the habit of the house. Jenefy 
had debated with herself the possibility of asking that she 
might have a fire, but had decided that it was impossible for 
her to do so, or, at all events, that the evil of doing so would be 
greater than the evil, terrible as it was, of going without. 

One day it happened that, on coming down stairs to the 
midday dinner, she was shivering so palpably that it drew her 
uncle's attention. 

" You have no fire in your room, Jenefy ? " he said. " Is 
none ever lighted there, or have you let it go out ? " 

" No fire has been lighted there, uncle. It is a little cold, 
to-day. I daresay I shall get used to it." 

" Patience, let there be a fire made every day during the 
winter in our niece's room," said Wilfred. 

" A fire in her bedroom, brother ! " said Patience, looking 
as much aghast as if she had been ordered to set the room itself 
on fire. " There never was such a thing done at the Grange, 
or heard of! Those who lived in that room before her needed 
no fire." 

" They did not pass the mornings in study. It is to be 
supposed that such a thing has been done at the Grange be- 
fore, seeing that there is a fireplace in the room. Let the fire 
be lighted every morning, Patience, if you please," said her 
brother, in the quiet tones which Patience knew it was useless 
to dispute. 

Thenceforth the fire was always lighted ; but Jenefy had 
the annoyance of knowing that her aunt greatly disapproved 
of the indulgence. It was not that Patience grudged the fire ; 
and Jenefy knew that that was not the thought in her aunt's 
heart. Amid all their poverty there was nothing of meanness 
or grudging in the nature of Patience. It was not that. It 
was the excess of carnal luxury that offended her. She would 
have equally objected to the thing if the Garstang acres had 
produced twice as many thousands as they produced hundreds. 

Nevertheless, as on the former occasion, when the notions 
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and principles of Miss Patience had been overruled by the 
will of her brother in the matter of Jenefy's attire, she did not 
visit the offence upon the cause of it by any sort of unkindness 
or alteration of manner towards her. There was never auy 
kindness in her manner to Jenefy. Neither could there fairly 
be said to be any unkindness. When she spoke to her it was 
as if the words were spoken by an automaton, without any 
expression whatever. The movements of Patience about the 
house, and the general bearing of her, always struck her niece 
as what might be fancied to be the manner of some mysterious 
member of a former generation, strangely permitted to step 
from out a picture-frame, and assume a ghost-like semblance 
of living the life that was going on around her. 

Perhaps this strange fancy, which unfortunately forced itself 
upon Jenefy's mind, was in great measure due to the strangely 
striking resemblance between Patience and the nunlike figure 
of one of the two portraits which were hung in her room. 
Often would she sit gazing at this picture in half-unconscious 
reverie, till she seemed to forget whether it were her living 
aunt or the portrait of the long-since-forgotten lady of the 
Gars tang race she was contemplating. Possibly, also, the 
offence to Miss Patience, arising from the " worldly " style of 
her niece's attire and appearance, might have been sharpened 
by the equally strong resemblance which Jenefy bore to the 
subject of the other picture on the opposite wall, — the beauti- 
ful lady in the costume of the time of Charles II. The like- 
ness was unmistakable. But neither her uncle nor her aunt 
had ever noticed, or at least had ever alluded to it. Nor had 
Jenefy herself made the discovery ; partly, perhaps, because 
this picture hung over the fireplace, and from the place at 
which she was wont to sit at her table, her eyes, when they 
wandered from her book, more naturally fell upon the opposite 
wall. 

She herself, the last scion of the house, would have made a 
striking and interesting picture, if she could have been 
painted, together with the still life around her, by an artist 
who could have seen, and made his canvas show to others, all 
the story which the scene was calculated to tell. 

The wood-fire, reduced to three or four half-burned logs and 
a few glowing embers, is throwing fitful and capricious gleams 
of red light on the brass ornaments of the large dogs, which 
are duly proportioned to the vast cavernous hearth ; and Jen- 
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efy is sitting in one of the four huge arm-chairs, as near to the 
fire as the necessity of sitting at the table in the centre of the 
room will allow her to do. For to move this central table 
nearer to the hearth is quite out of the question, it is so large 
and massive and heavy. The slender figure of the girl does 
not nearly half fill the huge, broad, high-backed arm-chair, 
which might accommodate two other such witkin its wide- 
spreading oaken arms. Tired with reading, she has thrown 
herself back in the chair, the dingy-colored covering of which 
throws out in strong relief the pale face that leans back in the 
corner of it One elbow is resting on the arm of the chair, 
and the hand belonging to it is supporting the chin. The 
other hand is lying listlessly on the book open on the table 
before her, — a long, slender, white hand, whiter than it should 
be. . The depth of the great chair causes her feet to be thrown 
forward, and they are resting on the screw-shaped carved 
oaken rung of the table. To the left of her is the great fune- 
real bed with its pall-like hangings ; • and to the right, the 
large casement window, divided by heavy mullions into six 
portions, three larger ones below, and three smaller ones above, 
and filled with small circular panes in leaden frames. Exactly 
opposite to her is the picture of the nunlike lady so strongly 
resembling Patience. Her eyes are resting on it, but she is 
scarcely seeing it. She is listening, listening to the great 
silence in all the house, and to the noises, which are saying 
how dead the silence is : the noise of the north wind moaning 
around the sharp stone corners of the unprotected house, and 
the dead, dull booming of the waves at the distant foot of the 
cliff. No other sound is there in all the house, and these serve 
but to tell how deep the silence is. 

Her ears are listening to these sounds as her eyes are rest- 
ing on the portrait. She is thinking of neither the one nor 
the other. She was thinking, but half unconsciously, what 
horizon there was around the vast ocean of solitude by which 
her life seemed to be environed. Was there anything beyond ? 
And what ? Suddenly she had been taken and placed in the 
midst of this strange life with a spell of silence on it, — this 
unchanging death in life. Would any change ever come ? 
And how would it come ? And what would it be ? Was 
there any shore to this great silent sea, in which she was 
becalmed, like Coleridge's Mariner ? ^ 

Then suddenly her mind began to think of the carved stone 
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ornaments on the tomb of the thirteenth century bishop in the 
JLady Chapel of Silchester Cathedral. Then, still in a dreamy 
sort of way, she set herself to think how it was that her mind 
should have suddenly lighted on a thought or a memory so 
strangely dissevered from all around her, and, as at first sight 
appeared, from all that she had before been thinking of. 
Then, tracing one thought and one image back to another, she 
remembered that she had last seen the bishop's tomb in com- 
pany with Mr. Farnaby, and had had a long talk with him 
about these same carved ornaments, and other such carvings 
elsewhere. 

And then, sitting all by herself in that dreary dim room, in 
thfi huge arm-chair, she blushed all over her cheeks and fore- 
head and neck, and shaking her head, sprang hurriedly forward 
in her seat and applied herself eagerly to the book before her. 

When the winter had passed away, and the weather began 
to make it possible to sit out of doors, and the woods began to 
put on their spring dresses of varied greens, things were a 
little better with Jenefy ; for she was able to go out with her 
sketch-book. Under the tuition, in the first instance, of Miss 
Senhouse, and afterwards, in sketching from nature, of Mrs. 
Henningtree, Jenefy had made herself a sufficiently expert 
water-color artist to find great delight in the practice of the 
art. The country around Garstang, both coastward ami inland 
towards Artingale afforded her an abundance of very enticing 
subjects, and she found that she was able to spend a greater 
number of consecutive hours with her pencils in her hand than 
she could spend satisfactorily over her books. It was a great 
resource to her, and as the season progressed she spent thus a 
great part of her time out of doors. 

Nevertheless, her life continued to be a terribly dreary one. 
Any sort of event would have been welcome to her. The un- 
changing equableness of the temper and conduct of her uncle 
and aunt were unspeakably oppressive. If only there had been 
any event, anything to be expected even with painful anxiety, 
it would have been better. But there was nothing to awaken 
expectation of any event save the setting of the sun, and the 
rising of it again on the following day. 

Wilfred, as we well know, was expecting; — waiting, waiting 
patiently, but always eagerly expecting. But the tidings 
from the Park continued to be always the same. No change 
could be observed in the Earl. Wilfred heard the privately 
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given report from old Ralph, and was contented to wait, know- 
ing that all this time — and the more fully the longer he lived 
— the Earl was paying him his debt of vengeance. 

He was conteuted to wait He told himself that he was 
contented ; and assuredly no breach, no flaw in the utter calm- 
ness — calmness as of a stagnant pool— of his manner and ap- 
pearance belied the assertion that he was quite contented to 
bide his time. Yet if content means happiness, Wilfred was 
certainly not a contented man. 

It cannot be doubted that Wilfred was not a happy or con- 
tented man during all those years that he was, as he would 
have said, enjoying the fruition of his vengeance. The con- 
templation of his own determination in the matter was neces- 
sarily incompatible with any approach to cheerfulness. It was 
not a matter that could sometime be taken up for a subject of 
thought, and at other times allowed to pass out of mind. It 
was necessarily always in his mind. 

He spoke but little and rarely to Jenefy; occasionally a 
word, if it occurred to him that he had any wish or want un- 
satisfied, and now and then an inquiry how she got on with 
her studies. Sometimes he would seem to be conscious that 
the life his niece was leading was, perhaps, hardly calcu- 
lated to make a young girl happy ; and then he would drop 
mysterious words, to the effect that a brighter and better future 
would not be long in coming, — that though that life at the 
Grange was the proper lot for him and Patience, and they 
could not look forward to any other, yet that things were dif- 
ferent in her case, — and other vague words to the like effect. 

Then Jenefy would sit and ponder what these sayings might 
mean, if indeed there were any serious purpose in them. 

The spring came on, and advanced joyously towards the 
summer, — joyously on the sunshine-tipped crests of the " white 
horses " on the expanse of ocean, and on the glancing white 
sails of the now more numerous boats passing eastward or 
westward beneath the Garstang cliff, — ; joyously in the Artin- 
gale woods and water meadows. But within the stone walls of 
the Grange there was little or nothing of change, — nothing 
absolutely in the faces and manners of the inmates. The 
dreary monotony produced on Jenefy the effect of a life passed 
in a strange and wearying dream. 

Still she struggled on bravely, — lived in the occupations of 
the present as much as was possible to her j shook herself out 
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of dreamy reverie whenever she caught herself in the act of 
indulging in it ; suffered her thoughts but sparingly to feed 
themselves with reminiscences of the past Silchester life ; and 
sternly interdicted them from dwelling on one particular episode 
of it. 

So rolled on the utterly uneventful days that were making 
lip, none the less rapidly for their wearisome monotony, Jene- 
fy's eighteenth year. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MR. LINACRE DETERMINES TO GO DOWN TO BILLMOUTH. 

On reaching his chambers in Gray's Inn on one bright 
morning of that same spring, Mr. Wentworth, of the firm of 
Wentworth and Jennings, found, among others, the following 
letter on his table : — 

"Respected Sir, — I think it my duty to write to you, not 
knowing what else to do. I can't say as there is much change 
in the Earl. Mr. Atkins — that's his lordship's own man, as 
may be you know, sir — says that he didn't see no change in 
him for the better, nor yet for the worse ; barring he passes 
rather more of his time in bed than he used to, always getting 
up as early as ever, but going off to bed sooner of an evening. 
But Mr. Atkins his opinion is as the Earl is as likely to livo 
another ten years as one ; which don't make my difficulty, sir, 
any ways less, but contrarywise more. For what am I to do, 
sir ? The Earl always used to give the orders and manage 
the estate himself. Even after the misfortunes of the family, 
he would send for me time and again, to give orders about the 
letting of the farms and such like ; and when there was need 
of his lordship's signature, Mr. Atkins he was always able to 
lay the paper before his lordship and get it. But now the 
Earl has forbid Mr. Atkins to bring him any papers or speak 
to him at all about the estate. His lordship says, says he, 
* they may look to it as it concerns, it don't concern me.' 
Those words, sir, were the very words his lordship said to Mr. 
19 
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Atkins, and I want to know what I am to do ? Come Mich- 
aelmas there will be tho largest faxm on the estate to let — that 
is Leawoods, as Mr. Greenhill held. He died quite sudden • 
the other day, though he was but a young man, and come from 
London to take the farm. They say it was heart disease as 
killed him. Any way there'll be the farm to let, and a tenant 
to be found for it ; not that there will be any difficulty about 
that, there will be plenty of offers for Leawood. But that's 
just it, sir ; there'll be to choose between 'em, and it's the best 
farm on the property ; and my lord thought a deal of it, and 
chose the tenant himself, when it was let to Mr. Greenhill, as 
was, and wouldn't have let him have it, if so be as it hadn't 
been that Greenhill's father was a Silshire man. But now he 
is dead, and what am I to do ? And there's other matters 
want attending to, and the Earl won't make nor meddle with 
it in no way. They may look to it as it concerns, his lordship 
6ays. It don't concern me, says he. And, sir, my notion is, 
and Mr. Atkins he have the same opinion, that when my lord 
spoke that way, he had in his mind to say ' let Mr. Li nacre 
see to it/ His lordship wouldn't name Mr. Linacre by name, 
not if it was ever so ; and naturally his lordship could not be 
expected to do it, seeing things is as they is. And so, sir, 
when I came to talk over the matter with Mr. Atkins, what 
we thought was, that the best thing to be done was to write to 
you that yon, might tell Mr. Linacre, if so be you judge it to 
be right and proper to do so, that the best thing he could do, 
would be to come down here for a few days, just to look after 
the things a bit. Not for to think of seeing the Earl ; that's 
quite out of the question, but just to see to the things a bit, 
and to give the necessary instructions and directions. Mr. 
Linacre would find very good accommodation for man and 
beast at the ' Linacre Arms,' or I would make bold to say in 
my house if he preferred it, and was not fearful of giving 
offence by the offer. 

" I am, respected Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"John Barnwell." 

" Strange how that old man lingers on ! Care can't kill 
Earls, it is clear, whatever it may do to cats," said Mr. Went- 
worth to himself, as, having read Mr. Barnwell's letter, he laid 
it by the side of his desk, as a sign that it was to receive im- 
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mediate attention. When, later in the day, he went out, hav- 
ing, among other matters, some business at the Temple, he put 
the letter in his pocket, intending to call on Mr. Linacre and 
speak to him on the subject of it. 

It so happened that Mr. Linacre was found at home in his 
chambers, sitting at his desk, almost hidden behind piles of 
paper, and writing away as fast as his pen could cover the 
foolscap. 

" Mr. Wentworth, of Wentworth and Jennings, to speak to 
you, sir," said a clerk putting into the room a head with a pen 
behind the ear. 

" Ask Mr. Wentworth to walk in/' said Bentham Linacre, 
who had little doubt that the solicitor brought the tidings of 
the Earl's death. 

" Pray sit down Mr. Wentworth — if indeed you can find a 
chair. You will excuse the confusion of my room. If you'd 
call on my colleague Mr. Arundel now, he'd receive you in a 
comfortable room, quite free from all this litter. ,, 

" Thank you, Mr. Linacre," said Wentworth, smiling, " I 
am used to similar evidences of hard work." 

" It is hard work ; every man's work is hard, if he does it 
thoroughly. Have you any news from Linacre ? " 

" Yes, I have a letter here from Barnwell, the steward, which 
reached me this morning. I might have simply forwarded it 
to you, but I thought it better to speak to you about it, if you 
can spare me a few minutes." 

" Oh, certainly ! I have to make minutes somehow. No 
change in the Earl ? " replied Linacre, with just the faintest 
sense of disappointment in his heart 

" No, it would seem not from Barnwell's letter ; little or 
none, save that he goes to bed somewhat earlier, and makes 
his nights a little longer than he used to do, and that he abso- 
lutely refuses to do anything or look at any paper with refer- 
ence to the management of the estate. Barnwell's object in 
writing to me is to suggest the desirability of your running 
down there for a day or two." 

" Why not Mr. Jones, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Robinson, or 
any man whom you saw in Fleet Street on your way hither ? " 
replied Mr. Linacre, mentally squaring at his antagonist, i.e. 
the man who was speaking to him. 

" Simply, Mr. Linacre, because, as it seems to me, you have 
mora interest in the matter than any of those persons/' said 
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Mr. Wentworth, quietly twirling bis thumbs, with his elbows 
resting on the arms of the chair in which he sat. 

" Interest in the matter ! Bat what locus standi have I ? 
That is the question. Surely you must perceive, Mr. Went- 
worth, that that is the real question ? " 

"Quite true, Mr. Li nacre. Speaking legally and by the 
card, you have no locus standi during the lifetime of the pres- 
ent Earl. But simply as a matter of convenience and expedi- 
ency, I should advise, — that is, — " said Mr. Wentworth, cor- 
recting a phrase which it struck him might be offensive to Mr. 
Linacre's barristerhood, — " that is, I mean, my notion would 
be that it would be as well to content old Barnwell in this 
respect He is in much difficulty as to what he ought to do 
as to the management of the estate. He seems to think, I 
have no doubt with good reason, that the Earl himself wishes 
that you should be consulted. He won't say so, in so many 
words. He feels sore, poor old man ; and who can wonder at 
it ? One would wish to spare him ; and I am quite sure that 
would be your feeling, Mr. Linacre. ' Let those look after the 
estate who have an interest in it/ he says, when they attempt 
to speak to him on business. And now, it so happens that, as 
Barnwell tells me, the most valuable farm on the estate, Lea- 
wood, has fallen in " 

" Leawood ! I know it very well. Yes, I have no doubt 
that it is the best farm on the estate, — a capital good home, 
too, in a charming situation. A most desirable holding/' in- 
terrupted Linacre. 

" Well, the tenant has suddenly died, and Barnwell is at a 
loss what to do about it. The Earl, it seems, interested him- 
self personally in the letting of it to the late tenant ; and it 

would be a pity, you see It would not be necessary for 

you to assume to take any legal step, or do any act, you see. 
Barnwell would be very glad to act under your advice — call it 
advice — and thus to be assured that what was done would 
meet your approbation — when you have a locus standi." 

" It would be a great pity that Leawood should be let to 
some old- fashioned blockhead with no more notion of the pres- 
ent state of agricultural science than a bullock, unquestionably. 
If the Earl finds himself unable to take any direction into his 

own hands, and really has expressed himself as you say 

But it would be quite out of the question for me to intrude 
myself upon him, observe." 
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" Certainly ; it would be better not to think of it. Barn- 
well will have no difficulty in acting on his own responsibility 
under the direction of a word from you. You will find him a 
very well-meaning and intelligent fellow." 

"Well-meaning, I dare say. As for the intelligence 

But how am I to find time to get down to Sillshire ? You 
don't know, Mr. Wentworth — nobody knows — what the work 
I have to get through is." 

" I suppose I ought to give you the substance of Barnwell's 
letter in its entirety. He adds that you will find good accom- 
modation at the 'Linacre Arm/ unless you would accept a 
lodging at his house." 

"I suppose that is a hint that I should do well to avoid 
showing myself at the Park ? No danger of that. Can I do 
anything for you down there ? " 

" Nothing, I think, at present, thank you, Mr. Linacre. 
When the Earl's life drops, of course I shall have to take your 
pleasure on many points. Good-morning, sir ; I am glad you 
have decided to go down. Will you kindly thank Barnwell 
for his letter to me, and tell him that your coming is the reply 
to it ? " 

And with that Mr. Wentworth took his departure. 

" Peerbody ! " called Mr. Linacre, as soon as he had heard 
the door shut behind his visitor. 

"Yes, sir." 

" Will you have the kindness to step across and ask Mr. 
Farnaby if he would be so good as to come -over for a minute ? " 

" What is it, Linacre ? " said Farnaby, lounging into the 
room and stretching himself as he walked, while he passed one 
large hand through his still abundant curly auburn hair, and 
kept the other in his trousers-pocket. 

" Pve just had a visit from Wentworth of Wentworth and 
Jennings." 

" The Earl's life dropped at last ! " exclaimed Farnaby. 

" So I thought when he came in. Not a bit of it. The 
Earl is alive, and as likely to live as ever. It seems he de- 
clines to take any further trouble about the property, and says 
that those interested in it may do so, if they like ; he won't. 
The steward wants me to go down ; and Wentworth much 
advises me to do so ; and, in short, I have promised to go. 
What I wanted to say was, will you go with me '/ Do, there's 
a good fellow. It's rarely enough, as you know, that I take a 
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holiday, and it would be a very dull one to go down there by 
myself. And you want shaking up. The trip would do you 
good. I am off to-morrow morning. Say yes, like a good fel- 
low." 

" Well, I don't mind if I do say yes. I should like to see 
the place I have heard so much of ; and I think I do want a 
little shaking up as you say. I have been a little out of sorts 
lately — not this great strong lubberly body — I don't mean 
that, but my mind and my intellect. I am becoming as stu- 
pid as a select vestryman." 

" The trip will do you all the good in the world, and you 
are a capital fellow for coming," returned Linacre in higher 
good humor than was usual with him. 

" And we are to start to-morrow morning. By-the-by, how 
would it be if we were to come back by Silchester ? I should 
like to introduce you to my friends the Henningtrees. It 
would not be far out of the way." 

" It would be very nearly all the distance from Billmouth to 
Silchester out of the way. I said the trip would do you good, 
but I did not say that it would do you any good to revisit Sil- 
chester just at present. Do you think it would yourself? " 
said Linacre. 

" I don't know, I am sure : I don't know what would do me 
good, and what would not," returned Farnaby coloring up as 
brightly as a girl. " Any way," he added, " Fll be ready to 
start with you to-morrow-morning." 

And on the morrow, the two friends did start accordingly. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MB. LINACRE AT BILLMOUTH. 

Upon the whole, and specially under the circumstance of 
having his friend Farnaby with him, Mr. Linacre preferred 
availing himself of the good accommodation for man and 
beast, to be found at the " Linacre Arms," to availing himself 
of the hospitality of Mr. Barnwell. 

The good accommodation was about as good as was usually 
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to be found in hostelries of similar rank and pretensions, and in 
similar situations in those days. There was a comfortable, 
bright and cheerful-looking parlor, with a bow-window, and 
sanded floor on one side of the entrance. But this was used 
by the farmers of the neighborhood, when they drove into 
Bill mouth in their tax-carts, (so called not because they paid, 
but because they were exempt from the tax payable on other 
carriages,) and by the principal tradesmen of the town, and 
was not therefore for the use of such guests as Mr. Lin acre 
and his companion. Casting a longing glance at the bright 
fire and. cheerful aspect of this plebian place of resort through 
the half-open door, they yielded to destiny personified by the 
landlord, who, with the most obsequiously peremptory gestures, 
ushered them towards a more distant door, and entered a cur- 
tained and carpeted cell, which the uncongenial, but in this 
case co-operating, genii of damp and dust had long since 
marked for their own. There was a sepia-colored table in the 
middle, and a sideboard of a similar hue, with little dingy brass 
ornaments, of the sort which decoraters of the Georgian era 
were pleased to denominate the " patera " pattern, and with a 
little round mirror hanging above it, above which a black 
eagle, with little brass chains dangling in festoons from his 
beak, hovered. There was a narrow bench covered with shiny 
black horsehair, which called itself a sofa, and six similarly accou- 
tred chairs ; there was nothing else in the room, save the colored 
portrait of the winner of the Corporation cup at the Silchester 
races in some long since forgotten contest, which hung over 
the fire-pl.ue, and there was no fire in the grate. 

Farnaby, shivering and looking round him ruefully, said, 
li What a thing it would be, if we could be allowed to go into 
that jolly little room in the front there with the blazing fire. 
I suppose it is not to be thought of. This is what comes of 
travelling in company with Inspectors in esse, and Earls in 
posse" 

"Anyway we may have a fire, I suppose; just ring the 
bell," said Linacre. 

Farnaby put his vigorous hand to the bell-rope, and down it 
came together with a shower of dust in obedience to his pull ; 
but no other result followed. 

"The sound of the summoning bell. 
These tables and chairs never heard ! ** 

said Farnaby, holding the ruined bell-rope in his hand. 
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u Landlord ! " roared Linacre, opening the door, and patting 
his head oat 

When in answer to this summons the man came running in 
all haste, Farnaby held out the bell-rope to him, shaking his 
head with a sorrowful look of mild reproach in his blue eyes, 
which the landlord accepted as a sign of the most profound 
contrition for the mischief done. 

w Would you order a fire to be lit as quickly as possible. 
This room feels like a well." 

" Yes, sir. What will you please to have for dinner, gentle- 
men?" 

" Could you give us a leg of mutton, eh ? " said Linacre. 

" Yes, sir ; prime Sillshire mutton, sir." 

" There is no better thing than a little leg of Sillshire mut- 
ton," said Farnaby. 

u If the farmers only had the most rudimentary knowledge 
of the proper feeding system," said Linacre. 

" Shall we go and have a look at the town while the dinner 
is getting ready ? " said Farnaby. 

•* Yes, I think so. Landlord, how soon will dinner be 
ready ? Say an hour. Landlord, will you be so good as to 
send somebody to Mr. Barnwell, and tell him that I should be 
glad to speak to him, if he could make it convenient to look in 
here after dinner, say at seven o'clock ? " 

Then the two gentlemen strolled out into the town, and 
finding their way down to the new pier, as it still continued to 
be called, sauntered thence along the beach to the westward, 
till they came to the last straggling fishermen's cottages, which 
formed the suburb of the little town in that direction, and were 
near to the spot at which the path turned off to ascend the 
Garstang Clint 

" It must have been very near this spot, that that terrible 
tragedy was enacted which cost Lord Saltash his life," said 
Linacre to his companion. 

" And cost the press-gang man his life, and brought that 
unfortunate man to the gallows," added Farnaby. " I suppose 
that path going up the hill there must be the zigzag path so 
often referred to at the trial." 

" I take it so. Garstang Grange I know stands on the top 
of that cliff. Though I have been here more than once before 
in old times, I am not much au fait as to the localities. I 
have never been here since that sad affair happened." 
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w I dare say that good-looking woman standing at the door 
of that cottage could tell us all about it," said Farnaby, indi- 
cating a stout buxom dame, who stood gazing out seaward, 
with a couple of children clinging to her gown, while she held 
a third in her arms. 

" We can but try," said Linacre moving towards her. 

A few questions and answers, in the course of which Mr. 
Bentham Linacre had already earned the character of the 
most worritingest and upsettingest gentleman ever known to 
the speaker, while his friend Farnaby had in the same space 
of time won the heart of the woman addressed as the most 
pleasant-spoken and pleasant-looking gentleman she ever met 
with, brought to light the fact that the buxom dame with the 
three children there present and other three then absent, was 
no other than Lucy — once pretty Lucy Baldock, now Lucy 
Benton, the wife of a fisherman, for the appearance of whose 
boat in the offing she was then anxiously watching. 

It was not without many an application of her apron to her 
eyes that the tale of Lucy's reminiscences of that sad time 
had been drawn from her. If Mr. Linacre had been the sole 
" examining counsel " doubtless it would not have been ob- 
tained at all. But it was impossible to resist the genial, gen- 
tle manner, the evidently sympathizing interest, and pleasant 
looks of Walter Farnaby. To him, as he lounged on the 
bench at the cottage-door sprawling out his long large limbs, 
while one of the children had already been enticed to estab- 
lish itself on his knee, Lucy told that the East Rock cottage 
had long since been let to other tenants, and her father had 
been dead many years. Poor Ned, the innocent cause of all 
that dreadful affair, was dead too. Poor Ned had taken to 
bad courses. The interest attaching to him in consequence of 
the share he had had in that matter, had made him a welcome 
guest in much request in public-house parlors. The conse- 
quence had been that he had taken to drink and idle habits — 
and now he was dead. 

Lucy was married, thank God ! to a good husband, as hard- 
working industrious a man as ever another in Billmouth ; and 
she had much cause to be thankful. No, never, never to her 
dying day, should she forget that awful night ! It seemed as 
if God Almighty intended her to remember it, seeing as His 
providence had sent her to live hard by the spot where it hap- 
pened. 
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Yes, there was the place! There, in the middle of the 
path, just where the side-path turns off to go up the hill. 
There was the corner of the rock round which Lord Salt ash 
and Mr. Gars tang were coming. And it was all over, and all 
the mischief done before you could turn your head and call 
out a'most Sudden ? Lord bless you, why there was not 
one of all of them, that stood on that ground that unfortunate 
night, that could any more have guessed the minute before it 
happened what was going to happen the next minute, than 
the folk up in London could. Young Garstang lead Lord 
Salt ash into it ! Ah, there had been a deal of wicked talk ! 
a deal ! a deal ! And if people was to be judged by what was 
in the'Tr hearts, there was a many would have more to answer 
for in that business than poor George Garstang ! He was 
'as good and humane and kind-hearted a young man as ever 
stepped ; and had no more thought to kill the man he struck, 
than Lucy had to kill Mr. Farnaby that minute. And it was 
all wicked rubbish to talk of his having led Lord Saltash into 
the business. It was Lord Saltash as led him ! That was 
God's own truth of the matter. Well, why was Lord Saltash, 
so keen to rescue Ned from the press-gang ? Why because 
he was a good, kind-hearted gentleman, who had always been 
very good to her, and it was she, Lucy, who had called out to 
him to save her brother. That was the whole truth of the 
matter. And there had been wicked things said about that 
too. But Lucy only hoped that there was no more wrong be- 
tween any of those who had spoken evil of her than there was 
between her and poor Lord Saltash. She knew one things 
however, and that was, that she would not advise the best man 
that stood in shoe-leather in Bill mouth to let Benton hear 
them say a word against her in that matter, or in any other. 
As for poor George Garstang, if ever there was a man mur- 
dered by the law and the lawyers, he was. And be it as 'twas 
they could not have hanged him, as she had heard tell at the 
time by them as know'd, if it hadn't a-been for that poor de- 
mented creature, his sister, that stood on the path coming 
down from the cliff, just there, and then swore his life away in 
court, so that the very judge's hair stood on end to hear her. 
Yes, she was alive still, and lived up there at the Grange 
along with her brother, Mr. Wilfred. But Lucy believed that 
they were very poor, now that they had nothing but their own 
bit of land to depend on. And nobody ever heard anything 
about them. * 
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And then Mr. Linacre and his friend, thanking Lucy and 
bidding her good night returned to their leg of mutton at the 
" Linacre Arms." 

Then as they were sitting, after having discussed it, one 
on each side of the dreary little fire-place, talking over the 
details of the story which had just been so casually but so 
vividly brought anew under their attention, Mr. Barnwell was 
announced. 

Having been asked to take a chair, which he did at the op- 
posite side of the table from the fire, and having been further 
accommodated with a glass of the " Linacre Arms " port, 
which he handselled by drinking first to the health of Mr. 
Linacre, and then to that of " Your friend, sir, asking his par- 
don for the liberty," Mr. Barnwell said that he was exceed- 
ingly happy to see Mr. Linacre at Billmouth. 

"Well, it was altogether your letter that brought me here, 
Mr. Barnwell. Mr. Went worth called on me ; and he also 
was of opinion that it would be well that I should come down 
here." 

" There is such a many things to be seed to, you see, sir. 
And the Earl, he won't give no orders about nothing." 

" The Leawood farm is vacant you say, or on the point of 
becoming so. Had Mr. — the poor man who died so suddenly, 
— no lease ? " 

" No, sir. We don't hold much by leases in these parts, 
sir. The Earl did not never grant no leases on his estate." 

"Nice sort of state of things, isn't it, Farnaby? And 
pray, Mr. Barnwell, did you find persons of capital and re- 
sponsibility willing to put their money into the land without 
the smallest guarantee that they should not be turned out of 
it at a minute's notice ? " 

" Find people, sir ? Bless you, sir, there isn't a farmer in 
all Sillshire that wouldn't be glad to hold land under the 
Earl ; and you'll find a score of offers for Leawood, without a 
man of them ever thinking of so much as speaking of a lease ! 
As for guarantee, sir, the way the Earl's tenants has always 
been dealt with is well known. Why, Mr. Linacre, sir, 
there's tenants on the estate as have held the land they holds 
now nobody can say how long, — generation after generation 
of 'em, time out of mind ! " said Mr. Barnwell, warmly. 

" Yet the oldest tenant on the estate was turned out of his 
holding at a minute's notice a few years ago, you kuow, Mr. 
Barnwell," said Mr. Linacre. 
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"Meaning the Gars tangs, sir, as held the Bishopscroft 
farm ? Six mouths' notice, sir, — legal notice, — they had," 
said the steward. 

" Yes, of course ; you could not get rid of them without 
legal notice. I mean they were deprived of their holding at 
the pleasure of the landlord. That's the point, Mr. Barn- 
well," said Mr. Linacre, in a slightly irritated tone. 

" A good job it was, sir, that they could be so turned out 
and got rid of That's what I say, sir. That's where you are 
with your leases ! When you want to get rid of a man, he 
throws his lease in your face, and then where are you ? 
There's many a way a tenant might make himself disagree- 
able to his landlord, sir, if so be as he could not be turned 
out, let alone such a case as them there Garstangs, which 
please God, we shan't see again in a hurry ! " 

" I should have thought they could hardly have made a liv- 
ing out of their own land, judging from what I remember. I 
suppose they have nothing else ? " said Mr. Linacre. 

"Not a pennypiece else, sir. Nobody would ha' thought 
that they could ha' lived on them there poor hungry acres ! 
But they have lived on 'em for the last seventeen years ; how 
I can't tell, nor nobody else neither. Everybody thought 
that they would ha' been obliged to leave the country. But 
no; there they sticks and starves, and starves and sticks," 
said Mr. Barnwell, with much indignation, " and calls their- 
selves Garstangs of Garstang, if you please, just as if they 
was squires ! Not that I ever see anything of any of them, 
nor none of the neighbors, so far as I know." 

"Why don't they sell their land? No doubt it would 
bring a price that would put them in far better circumstances 
than they can be, continuing to hold it," said Linacre. 

" Ah, why indeed, sir ! Thaf s what I say, sir. Why 
don't they sell their bit of land and have done with it, and 
clear theirselves out of a country where nobody wants 'em ? " 
said Mr. Barnwell. 

" Do you know whether any overtures of the sort were ever 
made to them ? " continued Mr. Linacre. 

" Not to my knowledge, sir. There's nobody hereabout but 
the Earl as it would be likely to suit ; for Sir George Artin- 
gale, — he by all accounts is more likely to be a seller than a 
buyer. Mr. Farland of Farlandstoke might buy 'em out as 
easy as look, if he had a mind to ; but his land don't touch 
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theirs nowhere, and it wouldn't be suitable. And the Earl,— 
I am pretty sure, sir, that his lordship has never taken no 
such step, and I know nothing about it," said Mr. Barnwell. 

" For aught we know to the contrary, then, the Garstangs 
may be willing enough to sell," returned Mr. Linacre. 

" I can't say as they mightn't, sir ; but I don't think it. 
My notion is that you m'et as well go and ask the Earl if he'd 
sell Linacre as ask them Garstangs to put a price upon their ■■ 
miserable poverty-stricken bit of land ! I do think it, sir," 
added the steward, with a lively sense of the monstrosity of 
the idea he had expressed. " You'll say they must be stark 
staring madmen, sir! Well, sir, that's it," said Mr. Barnwell, 
suddenly shutting his lips tightly, and pointing menacingly 
to the fire opposite to him. " Mad, sir, from father to son, 
that's what them Garstangs are ! " 

" Pshaw, a parcel of nonsense ! A whole family of mad- 
men living at large and conducting their affairs like other 
folks. Who ever heard such trash ! Were they too mad to 
cultivate the Bishopscrofb farm to advantage from generation 
to generation, eh, Mr. Barnwell ? " said Mr. Linacre. 

" I can't say as they was not good farmers, sir ; a deal bet- 
ter, for the matter of that, than the man who holds the farm 
now ; and that minds me of another matter I shall have to 
trouble you with, sir, — but as for them Garstangs, sir," said 
Mr. Barnwell, with his lip twisted into a quiet smile, which 
duly read, would have been seen to be the expression of his 
pity for, and superiority to, the silly presumption of a young 
gentleman from London who could imagine himself to know 
anything about questions of sanity and insanity in Sillshire, 
— "as for them Garstangs, sir, they are as well known to all 
the country to be mad, every man and woman of the lot of 
them, as that there ugly old house of theirs is known to stand 
on the top of Garstang Cliff. There's no need to go a-nigh 
the house to know that ; and there's no need to go a-nigh the 
owners of it to know they are all as mad as hatters," said Mr. 
Barnwell, emboldened to reiterate his opinion thus positively 
by the consciousness of the extreme felicity of his illustra- 
tion. 

" Well known to be ! Yes, that's the darling formula of 
the goddess of vulgar error. There must be such a goddess, 
Farnaby, eh ? " said Linacre, turning to his friend, who had 
been an interested listener to the foregoing conversation. 
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" Unquestionably ! I have often seen her in poetic vision. 
Majestic-looking old lady, with high Roman nose, large spec- 
tacles, and a turban, seated on a pile of folios, with a news- 
paper in her hand," replied Farnaby. 

" You shall write an ode to her, Farnaby ! You might have 
a worse subject. My belief is, Mr. Barnwell," continued Mr. 
Li nacre, turning again to the steward, who was almost 
tempted to imagine that in talking about the madness of the 
Garstangs to the gentleman before him, he had committed the 
error of him who talks of a rope in the presence of the son 
of a man who was hanged, — "my full belief is that all the 
country, as you say, talk a great deal of nonsense about what 
they know nothing of whatever. Now, my experience, Mr. 
Barnwell, is that I never yet met with a man out of Bedlam 
so mad as not to know his own interest when it was clearly 
put before him ! and I have a very good mind to see this Mr. 
Garstang myselfj and sound him upon the subject." 

"There's no reason in life why you shouldn't, sir. He's 
not so mad as to do you a mischief. But I think you'll say, 
sir, that he's a rummer customer to deal with than you have 
often met with," said Mr. Barnwell. 

" Well, the experiment will be all the better worth making. 
Now as for Leawood — let's see. If you be here at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, I will be ready to go there and 
have a look at the farm with you. Will that do ? " 

Then Mr. Barnwell bowed himself out ; and the travellers, 
after a little talk, which turned mainly on the Garstangs, and 
the strangeness of the fact that such a reputation, as Mr. 
Barnwell had described, should be attached to a family from 
generation to generation, went off to their bed-rooms. 



CHAPTER XL. 

DOWN EST THE WATER MEADS. 

When Mr. Barnwell came, true to his appointment, at nine 
o'clock on the following morning, to accompany Mr. Linacre 
on his visit to the Leawood farm, Farnaby said that, instead 
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of going with them, he would take a stroll by himself. He 
longed, he said, to explore that enticing-looking valley which 
they had looked down on from the road as they came close to 
Billmouth, and which could be seen stretching away towards 
the south, in among the Artingale woods that covered the 
hills on either side of it. 

So Mr. Linacre and Barnwell set forth on their expedi- 
tion, leaving the town behind them to the westward — all 
the Linacre property lying, as has been said, to the east of 
the town and the valley of the Bill ; while Walter Farnaby, 
putting a book into his pocket, started for what he meant to 
make a long day's stroll up the valley of the little river. • 

For a mile or two above the town, it is rather an estuary 
than a little river ; but, after that, it suddenly contracts its 
dimensions, as does the valley also. There, too, begin a system 
of water-meads, occupying the flat ground on either side of 
the stream, between its margin and the somewhat suddenly- 
commencing slope of the hills, and rich in all the varied bits 
of picturesque material for the sketch-book which are the spe- 
cial and peculiar property of water-meadows, — such as sluices 
of all sizes, and in every stage of that weather-worn process 
towards decay which makes them pictorially beautiful, — still 
clear pools, with a wealth of aquatic plants visibly growing in 
their pellucid depths, — little rushing and sparkling streamlets, 
here glancing in the sun, and there penetrating the deep shade 
of some luxuriant thicket, and changing their own character 
to a Lethe-like stillness and blackness as they do so. 

Farnaby's quick and practised eye had not deceived him, 
when he saw at a glance, in looking down from the carriage- 
road above, that this valley of the Bill must be worth explor- 
ing. 

He took the eastern, or Linacre, side of the stream, and was 
slowly and ramblingly sauntering up the valley, now among 
the woods, which came down to the edge of the water-meads at 
the foot of the hill, and now making his way, where it was 
practicable to do so, among the intricate network of larger and 
smaller streams, now clearing them by a jump, and now cross- 
ing by the opportunity of a sluice, when, having been thus 
conducted by the necessities of the watery labyrinth to the 
edge of the river, he saw a young lady, sitting with a sketch- 
book on her knees, at no great distance from the bank of the 
river on the athejr side — at no great distance, yet far enough 
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off to make it impossible for him to see more than that there 
was a lady fitting on the framework of a sluice, with a sketch- 
book on her knees, — a young lady, of course ! Old ladies don't 
much go out sketching. 

Who could she be ? Artingale Castle was shut up. There 
was certainly no young lady living at the Park. Mr. Farland, 
of Farlandstoke, had one only son, as Farnaby knew. Tet he 
was quite sure — he could not have intelligibly told why — but 
he was quite sure that the figure he saw was that of a lady. 

As these thoughts were passing through his mind, she got 
up, put up her sketch-book and pencils, and walked away in 
the direction of the town. Had she seen him, and was the 
sight of him the cause of her flight ? He could not tell. She 
was sitting facing the town, evidently engaged on a charming 
bit of vista through the wooded valley, at the end of which 
the tower of Billmouth church, and a morsel of sunlit sea be- 
yond could be seen. 

Farnaby, with an impulse which seemed to him so 
natural as to need no accounting for, though, if he had tried 
to account for it, he would have been puzzled to do so, immedi- 
ately looked about for means to cross the stream to the spot 
where she had been sitting. 'Not an hundred yards higher up 
the stream there was a lock, the gate-tops of which made a 
very practicable bridge, and across this Farnaby sprang in a 
couple of bounds, and in the next minute was standing on the 
spot where the lady had been sitting. 

Yes, that was evidently the bit of landscape she had been 
engaged on; and a very well-chosen bit it was. And now, 
standing on the spot where the sketch er had been seated, he 
could see to the right, as he stoqd looking northwards towards 
the sea, a lone, isolated, bleak-looking bouse on the top of the 
hill, rising in its nakedness above the Artingale woods, which 
clothed all the lower hillside. That must, no doubt, be Gar- 
stang Grange. The situation was exactly that which had 
been described to him. No doubt, the other side of the high 
ground, which, from the southward, looked like a rounded hill, 
was an abrupt cliff overhanging the sea. The house on its 
naked height would, from the point where Farnaby now stood, 
come into the view on which the lady had been engaged, and 
form the extreme right of the landscape. 

Farnaby, noting all this, sat down on the sluice, which had 
served the sketcher ior a seat, in order to see whether and to 
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what degree the relative position of the objects were changed 
by that change in his attitude. As he did so, he saw a sheet 
of paper on the ground, which had evidently been inadvertent- 
ly left there by the sketcher. He picked it up, expecting to 
find that it was some tirst attempt, or fragmentary bit, such as 
might easily fall from a sketcher's portfolio ; but as he cast his 
eyes on it. with this impression, he saw at a glance, the rapid- 
ity of which would not, doubtless, have sufficed to show him 
any other combination of words — the first line of one of the 
poems in the volume he had recently printed*! 

Justified by this unintentional discovery in a further exam- 
ination of the papgr, he found that it contained the entirety of 
one of his poems ; the writing, a delicately small female hand, 
so small that the entire six stanzas of which the poem con- 
sisted were written on one side of the paper, which, from the 
way it was folded, had evidently been the cover of a letter. 
On the back of it, another little poem of four stanzas had been 
copied. In both of them, there were one or two such substi- 
tutions of one word for another as would seem to show that 
the poems had been transcribed from memory. 

Now indeed the question who could the sketcher have been 
assumed an aspect of interest to him. Who on earth in this 
remote corner of a distant county could have thus formed spir- 
itual acquaintanceship with him ? Stay ! — was there not 
something slightly and palely written across the lines of the 
poem on the outside of the cover ? Yes ! clearly a direction, 
which a closer examination showed to be — " Miss Eva Sen- 
house, Silchester." 

Who upon earth could the unknown lady be, who was 
sketching a view at Bill mouth, and had written out a couple 
of his poems on the back of a letter addressed to Miss Sen- 
house ? Miss Senhouse herself? It was hardly likely! — not 
very probable that she should be sketching here fifty miles 
away from Silchester. Not very probable either, as Farnaby 
told himself, that she should have taken the trouble of tran- 
scribing two of his poems. If not Miss Senhouse the elder, 
why not Miss Senhouse the younger? Farnaby's blood made 
a sudden rush from his extremities to his heart, and then back 
again from his heart to his extremities, making his ears tingle 
and his cheeks burn/ as this thought crossed his mind. How 
was it possible to account for so strange a circumstance, as that 
the young girl whom he had found and had left under the care 
20 
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of Miss Eva Seuhouse at Silchester should be sitting all alone 
sketching in the valley of the Bill ? 

One thing, however was clear, — that the finding of the 
paper furnished him with a very sufficient excuse for hasten- 
ing after the lady, let her be who she might, for the purpose 
of restoring it 

There was no path along the bank of the stream towards 
the town from the place where the lady had been sitting, the 
ground being cut up and intersected by a number of stream- 
lets. There was, a few paces from the sluice which had been 
her seat, a small road coming down out of the Artingale woods, 
and then following the river up the valley, i. e. f away from the 
town. Clearly the lady had not gone that way. The road in 
that direction lay in sight for a considerable distance. In the 
other direction, entering the wood, which clothed the hillside, 
it was lost to sight after a few yards. Besides, the path that 
way might very probably lead to the town. The other way it 
clearly lead away from it What Farnaby could not see from 
the spot where he was standing, and what indeed would have 
in no wise helped him to any guess as to the subject of his 
thoughts if he had known it, was, that this road, winding up 
through the Artingale woods, reached the top of the Garstang 
cliff without touching the town at all. 

It was clear, however, that the lady must have taken this 
path, and in this direction Farnaby started in pursuit of her. 
In a very few minutes he caught sight of the skirt of a nan- 
keen colored dress, which harmonized perfectly with the tints 
of the dead leaves which still thickly strewed the woodland 
road, just vanishing round the turn in the road but a few 
paces above him. In the next minute he was near enough to 
the wearer for her to hear the rustle of his step on the fallen 
leaves ; and she turned to see who was following her. Then 
Farnaby recognized her at once. He had felt almost sure be- 
fore that he knew the step, and figure and the movement of it 

" Miss Senhouse ! " he cried, " who could have dreamed of 
the good fortune of meeting you here ? If I had known that 
you were the sketch er I saw from the other side of the river, I 
should have trusted to our Silchester acquaintanceship to have 
followed you. But, supposing you a stranger, I was pursuing 
you to restore this paper, which I found where you were sit- 
ting." 

He put out his hand to her as he spoke, and she put her 
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slender little hand into his large hroad long-fingered hand 
with frank cordiality, holding out the other for the paper, 
which' she supposed was some sheet that had fallen from her 
sketch-hook. 

" I could not help seeing what was written on it," he said, 
pressing her hand, and looking down on her with a very un- 
mistakable expression of tenderness in his frank large blue 
eyes. 

Then for an instant the tell-tale blood rushed in a flush 
of rich dark coloring over Jenefy's pale white cheek, and 
yet whiter brow. But in the next she recovered her self- 
possession, and said simply and quietly, — 

" I read them at Mrs. Henningtree's, and not possessing the 
volume myself, I wrote them down when I went home, that I 
might remember them. I liked them — we both, Mrs. Hen- 
ningtree and I, liked them, perhaps the best in all the volume." 

"If I have not liked them better than any other lines I 
ever wrote before, they certainly will be my most special fa- 
vorites henceforth, Miss Senhouse. And you really remem- 
bered them well enough to write them down from memory ? 
You have changed a word or two in a few of the lines. Need 
1 say which I shall consider the better reading for the fu- 
ture ? " 

" Now, Mr. Farnaby, you are laughing at me. You don't 
doubt that I wrote the poems out as correctly as I could. I 
was very stupid not to have remembered them better ! But I 
must tell you that you must not call me Miss Senhouse any 
more. That is not my name now. I did not know that I had, 
or ever should have any other, when — when we met at Sil- 
chester," said Jenefy, with a painful sensation, which she was 
determined to put down and conquer. There was some feeling 
in her heart of which she did not attempt to render any ac- 
count to herself, which made it specially disagreeable to her 
to remember that she had been first introduced to Mr. Farna- 
by as a different person from what she really was. She was 
quite determined to take the very earliest opportunity of 
setting that matter right. 

" By what name may I call you now ? I hope you have not 
changed your Christian name too. I never met with it before, 
and I think it such a very pretty name." 

" No, my name is still Jenefy ; but it is Jenefy Garstang 
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" Garstang ! " cried Farnaby, in a tone of surprise, in 
which a quick ear might perhaps have detected a faiut tone of 
dismay. 

Jenefy had a quick and an accurate ear, and the shade of 
expression was not unperceived by her. 

" That is the name of my family," she said, with a certain 
haughty stiffness in her voice and manner, the whole meaning, 
and causes, and explanation of which Farnaby understood in 
a moment. He thought he understood, too, why Miss Gar- 
stang had been called by the name of her governess at Sil- 
chester. He had heard quite enough of the family history to 
enable him to guess that the lovely girl before him could be 
none other than the illegitimate child of the man who was 
hung at Silchester, and of the daughter of the Earl of Lin- 
acre, who had died under such miserable circumstances. But 
we know how men are apt to feel respecting such things when 
they are in love. The fact was that Walter Farnaby was quite 
sufficiently in love to think that no prejudice could be so nar- 
row, so mean, so every way detestable as that which should 
cast a stigma on such a girl as Jenefy Garstang, because of 
the misfortunes of her parents. He had left Jenefy at Sil- 
chester, fully believing that he should never see her again, 
without having made an attempt, as he had told Linacre, to 
pay her a farewell visit But he had brought away with him 
the arrow sticking in his heart ; and every day that passed 
siuce had made his heart the sorer. It was too late, he told 
himself again and again. What had he to offer that could 
justify him in attempting to match his autumnal forty with 
ner springtide seventeen ! 

Now fate had in the teeth of all likelihood and probability 
thrown her into his path again. He was attacked utterly un- 
expectedly, without having time to summon the smallest frag- 
ment of philosophy or prudential consideration to his aid. Be- 
sides, there was that evidence, to which it was impossible that 
a poet's mind and heart should be insensible, that he had at 
least been present to her thoughts, — that her spirit had at 
least intellectually sympathized with bis. Altogether he was 
quite carried off by the current beyond the signal-posts, which 
his prudence had set up, with labels of " dangerous " upon 
them. 

" I was surprised at the name," he said, answering the 
stiffly pronounced announcement, " because I had heard of it 
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often before. Mr. Linacre, the man who inherits the Earl's 
property and title at his death, is an intimate friend of mine, 
and I came here with him at his invitation, little guessing that 
I should have the great good fortune to meet another friend 
here. From my acquaintance with Mr. Linacre, you will un- 
derstand that I have heard much of your family name," he 
said, with grave gentleness. 

" I am not the daughter of Mr. Wilfred Garstang at the 
Grange ; I am his niece," said Jenefy, with a sort of desperate 
bravery, which was determined that there should be no rem- 
nant of error respecting herself and her antecedents in the 
mind of Mr. Farnaby. 

" No. I am aware that he is a bachelor. I am aware," he 
said, putting out his hand to take hers, almost unconsciously 
to himself, as he spoke, " I am aware that you have neither 
father nor mother living." 

There was something in the tone of his voice as he said 
this, something in the glance of his eye, something in the ex- 
pression of the action as he put his hand out, that impelled 
her, almost as unconsciously to herself, to put her hand out to 
meet his, and trust it to the strong grasp with which he en- 
circled it. If the act itself was not altogether unconsciously 
done, the motives which led her to do it were quite unexplained 
to her own consciousness by any reflection on them. Never- 
theless, she was quite aware, when that pressure of the hands 
had been accomplished, that there existed then, and thence- 
forth, a bond between her and the man who had so spoken and 
so done to her of a different nature from any which existed 
between her and any other human being on the face of the 
earth. She felt sure, too — though how the information had 
been conveyed to ber it would be difficult to explain — that Far- 
naby had nothing more to learn respecting the terrible secrets 
of her history, which had been communicated to her by Mrs. 
Henningtree. 

" I suppose that is Garstang Grange which I saw on the 
hill from the spot where you were sketching ? " he said, as he 
proceeded to walk by her side up the hill. 

" Yes. It is seen very well from there, and makes a good 
object in the landscape. But it looks less — less pleasant to 
the imagination when seen close at hand," said Jenefy. 

" It must be a fine old house, too. You are returning home 
now ? " said Farnaby. 
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"Yes. I must be at home by one o'clock. That is our 
dinner-hour at the Grange." 

" May I walk with you ? I should be so glad to make the 
acquaintance of your uncle. I think, indeed, that I am bound 
to do so, after having thus presumed to claim that of his 
niece." 

Jenefy was much puzzled how to answer this. It was not 
that she had the slightest taint of that vulgarity which would 
have made' her feel any shame that Mr. Farnaby should see 
the nakedness and poverty of her home. There was, on the 
contrary, some feeling at the bottom of her heart that made 
her desire that this friend of hers should labor under no mis- 
apprehensions respecting her and her social position in any 
respect Even to the extent of making him aware what sort 
of persons the uucle and aunt with whom she lived were, she 
would have wished this. But she feared that she might give 
offence to uncle Wilfred and aunt Patience by thus bringing a 
stranger to the house. She had now lived long enough at the 
Grange, poor child, to be fully conscious that that Garstang 
home was not as other homes are. She had never known any 
stranger to enter the doors in all those months ; and she felt 
as if there was no saying what might be the result of such an 
innovation. It seemed by no means impossible, not only that 
she herself might incur the grave displeasure of her relatives, 
but that the stranger who should attempt suoh an adventure 
might find it a very unpleasant one. It was not, therefore, 
till after she had paused for a minute or two to think, nor 
without evident hesitation, that she replied, — 

" I should like that you should know uncle Wilfred and aunt 
Patience, Mr. Farnaby — but — 1 am not sure whether they 
might not think that I was doing wrong in bringing you to 
the Grange. We do not see any — friends there. My uncle 
and aunt lead very retired lives. All the time that I have 
been there, I have never seen or spoken with any person but 
one of the family. You will understand, therefore " 

As she spoke the last words she looked appeal ingly up into 
his large, bearded, frank face, and immediately encountered 
the two big light blue eyes looking down at her, thoughtfully 
and gravely, but with an expression of loving and protecting 
tenderness in them that sent a thrill of delight to her heart, 
but at the same time caused the blood to rush tumultuouslv to 
her face and neck, and made her drop her eyes to the ground 
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from that meeting with his, as quickly as burned fingers drop 
heated iron. 

At the same moment, too, Farnaby's eyes were opened to 
the feet that he was most indubitably and undeniably in love 
with the girl by whose side he was walkings that what he 
wanted and desired infinitely more than aught else in the world 
was her love ; that what he should, would, and must do would 
be to obtain her for his wife, if by any means it should be pos- 
sible for him to win such a prize. Of course, he had fallen in 
love with her when he had left her in Silch ester, and came 
home restless and discontented, and out of humor with his life. 
Now he knew how it was with him. As to May's view upon 
the subject? That remained for him yet greatly, terribly 
dark. Nevertheless, in those few minutes, which passed in 
silence between them, after she had appealed to him in her 
difficulty about letting him accompany her to the Grange, and 
he had replied to her only by his eyes, he' perfectly and finally 
made up his mind that he would do his best to try to win the 
prize, of which he now so clearly recognized the incalculable 
value. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

A PARTIE CARREE IN THE GRANGE PORCH. 

Every nation best expresses in its own tongue the things 
which it possesses, or which characterize it most specially. 
Thus the French have no word for " home," as has been often 
said ; and we have no adequate translation of the word " fa- 
tuite " but we all know what it means, and it may be used, 
therefore, for want of an exact English equivalent. 

If Walter Farnaby had possessed one grain of that happi- 
ness-giving quality of fatuitt, he might have saved himself 
very much painful misgiving as to that question, respecting the 
view of the matter on which all his heart was set that might 
-be taken from the " May " standpoint. It would have needed 
probably a very large gift of the fine quality in question to 
have divined the strength and extent of the sentiment which 
drew all Jenefy'a heart and mind towards him \ to have guessed 
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that he was in her eyes even as Ferdinand in those of Miran- 
da! Then such endowment of the fine quality would have 
rendered such sentiment on Jenefy*s part impossible. If Far- 
naby had not been utterly devoid of it, he might have guessed 
at least a portion of Jenefy's secret Her eyes too had been 
tell-tale eyes when they had looked up at him in the place of 
all continuation of her broken sentence. Then that blush ! 
and the un repressed sunbeam in the first surprise at meeting, 
and the copied verses, and the choice of those selected for copy- 
ing, and the touch of palm to palm ! As if such touches could 
not say, and do not say, notwithstanding the strictest injunc- 
tions ou the part of their owner to tell no such secrets, " I 
love you, as I love no other being in the world," or " pray, sir, 
understand that I do not care a button about you." Farnaby, 
for want of the divine sense above mentioned, could read none 
of these signs. 

Nevertheless, having quite made up his mind, during those 
few minutes of silence, to go in for the prize, and do his best 
to win, he answered quietly, at the end of the minutes in ques- 
tion, "I do understand, my dear Miss Garstang. Neverthe- 
less I think that it will be right for me to call upon your uncle 
under the circumstances ; but, of course, if you had rather 
that I should not walk home with you, I will leave you, and 
call at the Grange another time." 

" Oh, no ; if you wish to go to the Grange — if you mean to 
call on uncle — I do not see why you should not — that is — I 
mean — it is a very pretty walk this way up through the woods ; 
prettier than the way from the town. And then I should tell 
aunt — " said Jenefy, musingly, and there, feeling some embar- 
rassment in shaping her thoughts into words, broke off. 

" You would tell your aunt that you had fallen in with an 
old acquaintance," said Farnaby. 

" And I should have to say that you meant to call at the 
Grange, you know." 

" So that the evil that way would be as great as taking me 
there, and presenting me at once. I see, and I think you are 
right," said Farnaby smiling quietly. 

So . they walked on up the hill, through the wood together. 
When they came to the top of the cliff, Farnaby was, if possi- 
ble, more in love, and to speak the honest truth, — a truth quite 
honest with no reason for hiding itself at all, — Jenefy also was 
more in love than when they began their walk. Jenefy had 
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been debating with herself, as she neared the house, how she 
should make known to any of the household the extraordinary 
thing that had befallen. The manner of the house was, that 
any one of the inmates who had occasion to enter the house 
lifted the latch of the door and walked in. Ringing or knock- 
ing at the door were practices unknown at the Grange. Jen- 
efy doubted much whether, even if she were to resort to such, 
either Ralph or Margy would in any wise comprehend that 
that was a signal for them to go and let somebody in. On 
the other hand, to open the door and to walk into the stone 
kitchen with a stranger altogether unannounced seemed to her 
a scheme having great difficulties attached to it. 

As fortune willed it she was spared the necessity of acting 
on either of these alternatives. In the porch, as she rounded 
the corner of the house, she saw her uncle Wilfred, together 
with another person. They were still in earnest conversation 
—or rather the stranger was so— and it was evident that what 
was being said was the continuation of what had been said 
before in the house. Wilfred had the open door of the house 
in his hand, and was evidently desirous of closing the inter^ 
view, while the stranger was eagerly urging more last words 
upon his consideration. 

"You are wrong, my dear sir, — wrong in -principle, wrong 
in inference, wrong in your premises, wrong in your induction, 
and wrong in your conclusion ; wrong from beginning to end," 
the stranger was saying, with extreme volubility, in a high- 
pitched argumentative voice, while Wilfred was standing stiff 
and rigid with the door in his hand, looking hard, obstinate, 
and gloomy as usual, as Jenefy and Farnaby came up. All 
four of the persons who thus met were in no small degree 
astonished at the meeting. The stranger standing in the 
porch was Mr. Linacre, as the reader, who has some knowledge 
of that gentleman, has divined ; and he was exceedingly sur- 
prised at seeing his friend Farnaby walk up to the door of 
the Grange in company with a young lady. Wilfred, on his 
part, was no less astonished at the same phenomenon, although 
he had not the smallest idea who the stranger could be. 
Jenefy was not a little surprised at the strange coincidence 
which could bring about two such unprecedented facts as the 
arrival of two strangers at the %Grange simultaneously. Far- 
naby, though less so than either of the others, was surprised 
at the prompt suddenness with which Mr. Linacre had carried 
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oat the intention he had expressed overnight of paying a visit 
to the reputed mad family who dwelt on the top of the cliff! 
He had imagined that Mr. Linacre would have been fully- 
occupied all that morning in attending to the business con- 
nected with the Leawood farm ; and had already promised 
himself that he would make his friend Linacre's visit, when it 
should come off, an opportunity for returning to the Grange 
himself. 

A special circumstance which had occurred to Mr. Linacre 
in the course of the morning, — to be mentioned more particu- 
larly presently, — had induced him to put into more immediate 
execution his intention of calling on the family, at the Grange ; 
and the same circumstance caused him to direct his special 
attention to the young lady, whom he had no difficulty in 
guessing to be that daughter of the late George Garstang and 
of his unhappy cousin Juliet, of whom he had heard in con- 
nection with the sad particulars of the circumstances which 
had made the old Earl childless and himself the heir to the 
earldom. 

Somehow or other it came to pass that neither of the two 
friends seemed well pleased to see the other there. Why 
should it have been so? Probably neither of them would 
have been able to tell, or would, at all events, have refused to 
tell, even to their own hearts, why it was so. But so it was, 
that each of them was conscious of a feeling that the other 
was an intruder. 

It was very evident that they were acquaintances, and Wil- 
fred, rigid and forbidding as ever, stood silently expecting that 
the one with whom he had been speaking would say something 
to account for the presence of the other. It was left therefore 
to Jenefy to be the first to speak. 

"Uncle, this is Mr. Farnaby, with whom I became ac- 
quainted at Silchester at Mrs. Henningtree's. You may guess 
how astonished I was at seeing him here, in the valley below 
the Artingale woods, where I have been sketching." 

" And the surprise was quite as great on my part, Mr. Gar- 
stang. I little thought, when I agreed to accompany my friend, 
Mr. Linacre, to Billmouth, that I should there have an oppor- 
tunity of renewing ray acquaintance with your niece," said 
Farnaby, cheerily, bowing to Wilfred as he spoke. 

"And of ascertaining, I presume, sir, at the same time 
that such was the young lady's position ? " rejoined Wilfred, 
returning the bow very stiffly, and not speaking at all cheerily. 
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u Exactly so," said Farnaby, smiling. " I parted with Miss 
Senhouse at Silchester, little dreaming that I should ever have 
the good fortune to meet with her again, and I find Miss Gar- 
stang at Billmouth. The fact is, I saw a lady sketching from 
the other side of the river, and when I came up to the spot 
where she had been sitting, she had already left it, and I 
chanced to pick up a sheet of paper which had dropped from 
her sketch-book," (here Jenefy blushed violently, but was ob- 
served to do so only by Mr. Linacre, whose whole attention 
was concentrated on her), " and hastened after her to restore 
it. On overtaking her, I found to my infinite surprise, that 
the sketching lady was my old Silchester acquaintance." 

" I am sorry, sir, that she should have been thoughtless 
enough to give you the very unnecessary trouble of accompa- 
nying her to the top of this steep hill. She is accustomed to 
walk about these fields by herself; and the exceeding improb- 
ability of meeting any one who would be likely to address her 
makes all escort unnecessary." 

" Nor did I dream of any such necessity, my dear sir ; nor 
can my walk up the hill be attributed to any thoughtlessness 
on the part of Miss Garstang. I obtained her permission to 
attend her on her walk home, with some little difficulty ; and 
I asked for it, that I might have an opportunity of explaining 
to you how it had come to pass that I had enjoyed the good 
fortune of making her acquaintance at Silchester, and had ven- 
tured to seek the renewal of it here," said Farnaby, still in 
perfect good-humor. 

Another cold bow was all the answer Wilfred vouchsafed to 
him. 

" I didn't imagine," continued Farnaby, " that I was likely 
to meet you here this morning, Linacre." 

" You might have imagined it likely enough, seeing that I 
was speaking last night in your presence of my intention of 
calling on Mr. Garstang," said Linacre, with a sort of sour ill- 
humor in his manner which Farnaby could not account for, 
unless by imagining that he had caught it by contact with 
Wilfred Garstang. 

" I had promised myself the pleasure of coming here with 
you, but I had no idea that you would have been able to find 
time for the visit this morning," rejoined Farnaby. 

" When I have business in hand I can generally find time 
for it/' replied Linacre. " But Mr. Garstang and I have not 
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concluded the matter on which I came here to speak, merely 
theoretically, you know," he continued, turning to Wilfred, 
and taking him by the button, while he emphasized his words 
by significant pokings of the forefinger of the other hand at 
his chest ; — " merely theoretically, and as a question of polit- 
ical ecouomy, you know. We ynu&t return to the subject ; you 
see, Mr. Gars tang, the fact is that the march of agricultural 
science " — &c., &c, &c. 

Wilfred was evidently writhing under the infliction of the 
Inspector's eloquence, but was unable to escape from it. 

Farnaby profited by the opportunity the while to say a few 
parting words to Jenefy ; and managed to obtain from her the 
admission, as far, at least, as admission could be made by 
not saying no, that she must return to the same place in the 
valley on the following morning to finish her sketch. 

" It's your dinner-time, and I won't detain you now, Mr. 
Garstang," said Lin acre, at length releasing him ; " but I 
shall return to the charge ; and I feel sure that I shall make a 
convert of you." 

" As far as concerns my own conduct, Mr. Linacre, you most 
assuredly never will. As for the theoretical question, as you 
say, you may be right, but I don't care a rush about it," replied 
Gars tang, as ungraciously as possible. 

" I shall not give it up ; we must talk the matter out," said 
Linacre. 

" You say, sir, that you can always find time ; I confess I 
am not so fortunate," returned Wilfred. " I am, as you see, 
sir, a laboring man, toiling with my hands hard enough for 
my daily bread. I have but an hour of leisure for my din- 
ner " 

" A thousand pardons, I will not detain you ; another day 
— another evening, — we all have our evenings, at least, — I 
shall do myself the pleasure of calling on you one of these 
evenings," persisted Linacre, who was not unused to the baf- 
fled attempts of the victims of his eloquence to escape from it ; 
attempts which he characterized as the shuffling efforts of im- 
becility to escape from the light of truth. 

" And I will hope to have an opportunity of improving our 
acquaintance, Mr. Garstaug, by accompanying my friend, 
whenever he puts his threat into execution," said Farnaby, 
putting out his hand to Wilfred with a cordiality, and a look 
in his bonny blue eyes which it was impossible to resist. 
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u But it is a te*te-a-te*te battle that Mr. Garstang and I must 
have. I scorn to fight two against one. I think our argu- 
ment had better be carried on between ourselves, Farnaby; 
and that I will not ask you to come to the Grange with me," 
said Li nacre, to his friend's great puzzlement. 

" Perhaps I might take Mr. Garstang's view of the ques- 
tion, whatever it may be," said Farnaby, smiling ; " but be 
that as it may, the fact is, Mr. Garstang," he continued, turn- 
ing to Wilfred and speaking in a graver tone, — " the fact is 
that I wish to speak to you on a different subject from that on 
which my friend Linacre is so eager ; and whether I accom- 
pany him or not, I shall take an early opportunity of doing 
so." 

And then the two strangers took their leave, and turned 
themselves towards the zigzag path that descended the cliff, to 
walk back to the town together. 

Now the circumstances which had induced Mr. Linacre to 
make his purposed visit to Garstang Grange that very morn- 
ing, instead of deferring it to another day, had fallen out in 
this wise, — 

The way from the town to the Leawood farm lay for a short 
space just outside the Linacre Park palings, at a point where 
they run at no great distance from the house. There, as Mr. 
Linacre and the steward were passing, they encpuntered Mr. 
Abel Atkins, who was evidently seeking an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Linacre. The. latter supposed that the old 
valet had something to say about the Earl's state of health ; 
and seeing that the old man was unwilling to speak before Mr. 
Barnwell, he told the steward to go on, as he wished to speak 
to Atkins, and he was unable to walk their pace. 

" I did wish to speak a word to you particular, sir. And 
Mr. Barnwell, he's a very good man, sir ; but he's no more 
discretion in the way of keeping a thing to hisself, sir, than 
such sort of people mostly have, sir. The Earl is not so well 
these last two days, and that makes me anxious, for who knows 
what may happen ! But that's not what I wished for to make 
bold to speak to you about, sir. Sir, the Earl have always 
had his boots from Black and Wornum, in the High Street in 
Silchester. But he wished for some alteration in the last or- 
dered ; and for that purpose, sir, the Earl sent me to Silches- 
ter, now near a month agone." 

The old valet then went on to tell the following story, which 
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may be given, perhaps, with somewhat more brevity, if it is 
taken out of the old man's lips. 

A certain old friend of his had been a rather intimate asso- 
ciate of the late Rev. John Brackenbury. minor canon in Sil- 
chester Cathedral. Enough has already been said of that gen- 
tleman, in a former page of this narrative, to indicate that it 
was likely enough that he might not be very exclusive in his 
associations. The possession of a voice available for the exe- 
cution of such music as Jack Brackenbury loved better than 
anything else in the world— except, perhaps, poaching — is apt, 
like misfortune, to make men acquainted with strange com- 
panions. So, however, it was that the man — a worthy trades- 
man of Sil Chester — whom Mr. Abel Atkins called his friend, 
had been also the friend and intimate associate of the not 
strictly clerical minor canon. This common friend, having 
fallen in with Mr. Atkins on the occasion of this visit to Sil- 
Chester, made by the valet as above related, had, in the course 
of certain conversation respecting matters at Linacre Park,— 
conversation not sought by him, Mr. Atkins said, as it never 
was his custom, and never had been, to talk of his master's 
affairs out of the family,— communicated to him, Mr. Atkins, 
the very startling opinion that the late Lady Juliet had been 
really married to the man — that man Garstang — who was the 
father of the child she had left behind her. That was what 
his friend had said ; and he, Abel Atkins, though he did not 
believe for a minute that there was anything in it, had thought 
it right (seeing that the Earl was not in a state to be spoken 
to on such a subject, "a stirring of him up with them there 
recollections for the sake of a cock and bull story," said Mr. 
Atkins) to tell Mr. Linacre what he had heard. 

For a minute Mr. Atkins' communication took Mr. Bentham 
Li nacre's breath away. In the next minute his rapid legal 
mind had seen its way to the conclusion that there could be 
nothing worthy of attention in such a story. More than eigh- 
teen years had now elapsed since the date of such a marriage 
— unlikely enough in itself on every account — if it had ever 
taken place. None of the parties who must have been cogni- 
sant of it, and who would have been most deeply interested in 
asserting it, had in all those years ever even raised the question 
of such a possibility. 

When Mr. Linacre had proceeded to put a few more ques- 
tions to Mr. Atkins on the subject, the replies to them yet 
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more completely convinced him of the extreme improbability 
of there being any truth in the notion. What, in fact, had 
Mr. Atkins' friend, the respectable tradesman, been able to 
state ? Not even that the late Mr. Brackenbury had ever dis- 
tinctly asserted that he had celebrated any such marriage. 
But he had one night — and Mr. Linacre had in old times 
heard enough in north Sillshire of poor Jack Brackenbury's 
habits to be aware that his sayings at such a time were proba- 
bly of even less weight than might have been attributed to 
them at another hour of the day—Jack Brackenbury had one 
night towards the end of his life said something which had led 
his hearer to conclude that such a marriage had been per- 
formed. Evidently the minor canon himself had not conceived 
the smallest notion that any such marriage could be legally set 
up and made good, or he would not have alluded to the subject 
in such a manner, and in no other. Clearly either no such 
marriage had ever taken place, as was by far the most likely, 
or there was no extant legal proof of it ; or, finally, such proof 
must be in the hands of somebody. In whose hands was it 
possible under the circumstances to conceive that that proof 
could be concealed all this time ? Upon the whole then, look- 
ing at the matter calmly, Mr. Linacre was of opinion that he 
was justified in treating Mr. Atkins' story as mere unfounded 
babble. The old valet, it may be observed, was doubtless 
ignorant of the main importance of the circumstances in ques- 
tion. He no doubt supposed that all that depended on the 
question whether the unfortunate Lady Juliet had been, or had 
not been, duly married, was her own good name, the honor of 
his master's family, and the legitimacy of the child she had 
left. Mr. Linacre knew well enough that upon the same 
question hinged the inheritance of the title and estates of 
Linacre. 

As he walked over the Leawood farm with Mr. Barnwell, 
and listened as attentively as he could to all the steward had 
to say to him upon the subject, he could not prevent his 
thoughts from recurring constantly to the story he had just 
heard. It was just possible that there might be something in 
it. Such cases had been heard of. There was no saying 
when, where, and how documents might come to light. 
Though he fully, and it may be added, conscientiously, be- 
lieved that the story did not deserve the smallest degree of 
attention, he could not avoid feeling a certain amount of un- 
easiness on the subject. 
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It was this feeling that had led him to make his purposed 
visit to the Grange soouer than he* had thought of doing. It 
made him curious to see this Wilfred Garstang, to talk to him, 
to have an opportunity of judging what sort of man he was. 
Surely, if any slightest notion of the possibility that such a 
claim and such a marriage might be set up existed in the 
mind of Wilfred Garstang, it would be likely that, in talking 
with him, Mr. Linacre, some word, some hint would be let 
fall. 

So, bringing his business at Leawood to an end as quickly 
as he could, he had forthwith walked up to the Grange, and 
had there, as has been seen, had an opportunity of forming an 
opinion not only as to what sort of person Mr. Garstang was, 
but also as to what sort of person that daughter of the late 
Lady Juliet was, who, if by possibility there were any truth 
in Mr. Atkins' story, would become so important a personage. 

He had seen, and had very keenly marked, what sort of 
person the young lady was. The result of his observation^ 
had been the sudden birth and wonderfully rapid growth of a 
project in his mind. 

What if he, Bentham Linacre, the heir to the earldom of 
that name, were to marry that child of his second cousin ? 
An illegitimate child ! Pooh ! He was not going, at his 
time of life, to be for the first time a slave to such prejudices. 
If ever his eyes had rested on a being unmistakably pro- 
claimed to be one of nature's nobles, that beautiful girl was 
one. The union would be a desirable and judicious one in so 
many ways. It would, in the first place, make all safe and 
right as to that matter on which he could not help feeling a 
certain amount of uneasiness. It would, in a certain sense, 
and to a certain degree, heal and cicatrize over the dreadful 
wound which the family name and the family honor had re- 
ceived. It would, probably, even be exceedingly acceptable, 
and bring a portion of comfort to the death-bed of the poor 
old man who had suffered so much. Lastly — though, in 
truth, as Linacre turned over his project in his mind, and 
kept turning his eyes from the text of it to the " illustration " 
supplied by the picture of Jenefy indelibly photographed in 
his imagination, that last consideration soon pushed itself into 
the foremost place — lastly, the scheme would give him a more 
charming wife than his unaided fancy could ever have suc- 
ceeded in picturing to him. 
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Hence the jealous feeling of dislike to his friend Farnaby's 
appearance on the scene ; hence his objection to the proposal 
1 of the latter to join him in his next visit to the Grange ; and 
hence arose something very nearly resembling a sparring- 
match between the two friends as they walked down the hill 
to Billmouth. 

" I suppose, then, that Miss Garstang was the young lady 
whom you spoke of having seen at Silchester when you came 
back to town ? " said Linacre, after walking a little way in si- 
lence. 

" Yes ; it is the same person. You may guess of my sur- 
prise at finding her here. I had known her only as Miss Sen- 
house." 

" Well," returned Linacre, after another considerable pause 
of silence, during which he had been meditating on the great 
desirability of announcing his project to his friend before wait- 
ing to be told by him the story of pretensions of his own in the 
'same quarter, which he very much feared he was destined to 
hear, — " Well, I am truly glad that your notions and feelings 
with respect to the young lady are such as you then expressed 
to me, for — in one word, Farnaby, I mean to ask Miss Gar- 
stang to be my wife." 

"You, Linacre! You are joking. You can't be in ear- 
nest," exclaimed Farnaby, in the utmost astonishment. 

"Why should I not be in earnest? You will remember 
that I thought your notions respecting the disparity of age 
absurd, and I told you so at the time. Why should it seem 
strange to you that I should act in accordance with different 
ideas?" 

*•' I was thinking then of considerations of a different order," 
said Farnaby, apparently giving only half his thoughts to the 
conversation. 

" May I ask what order of considerations led you to find the 
intention I expressed to you a surprising one ? " said Linacre, 
coldly. 

" The rank you are to inherit, Linacre — the social position. 
Miss Garstang is an illegitimate child." 

" You give that to me as a reason ! Bah ! I should have 
thought you had known me better." 

" But you have seen Miss Garstang now for the first time, 
and have hardly had an opportunity of speaking to her," urged 
Farnaby again. 
21 
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u Quite true, sir. But suppose I consider that in that time 
I have had sufficient means of forming a deliberate opinion 
that the step I propose would be a wise one ? What then ? 
An active mind can form a sound judgment before a dreamer, 
Farnaby, can bring his intellect into a position to begin think- 
ing about thinking." 

Then again there was a considerable pause of silence ; at 
the end of which Farnaby said, — 

" Look here, Linacre I You have told me this purpose of 
yours almost as soon as your mind has conceived it. It would 
be unpardonable in me, under the circumstances, to be less 
frank with you. It is my hope and my purpose — and it was, 
I am sure you will believe, my hope and my purpose before 
you spoke to me on the subject, — to make Miss Garstang my 
wife, if it may be possible for me to obtain so great a happi- 
ness." 

" You, Farnaby ! " cried Linacre, affecting an astonishment 
which he did not feel. For he had been nearly sure from 
what his observation at the Grange had shown him, joined to 
Farnaby's utterances on the subject when he came back from 
Silchester, that he should hear what his friend had now told 
him. " You, Farnaby ; why you surely are joking ! " 

" And why, pray, should you think so if you yourself are 
serious ? " rejoined Farnaby. 

" Why ! Have you forgotten all you said upon this very 
subject ? Have you forgotten that you told me, speaking of 
this young lady, that you had no idea or intention of ever see- 
ing her again ? " 

" I have not forgotten it, Linacre. I wish I had. If wis- 
dom it were, I have resolved to act in spite of it. That is 
all." 

" Perhaps you will further think it right under the circum- 
stances, Farnaby, ,, said Linacre, after another pause, " to tell 
me whether you have already asked Miss Garstang to be your 
wife ? * 

" I don't quite see that any duty is laid upon me to answer 
such a question, Linacre ; but as I have no wish whatever to 
keep you in the dark on the subject, or to steal a march on 
you in any way, I have no objection to tell you that I have 
not done so," said Farnaby, quite without any movement of 
temper. 

" Nor have I, of course. But you will observe that my de- 
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termination to do so was formed when I had not the least 
reason to imagine that you meditated anything of the sort; 
when, indeed, I had every reason to think that it was the last 
thing in the world that you would contemplate doing," said 
Linacre, with somewhat less perfect sincerity than that of 
Farnaby towards him. 

" Quite so ; quite so. Don't imagine for a moment that I 
have any idea that the course is not perfectly open to you, my 
dear fellow ! Enter yourself for the cup, and run a winner if 
you can. You will offer to Miss Garstang the coronet of a 
Countess. I shall offer her the hand of a poor poet. But, 
believe me, if I could prevent you from making the proposal 
you contemplate by holding my hand up I would not hold up 
my hand. I have told you truly that I have never yet asked 
Miss Garstang to be my wife. But — so much has passed be- 
tween us, that if she were now to accept you and the coronet 
you offer her, I should feel that I had good ground to conclude 
that she is not the girl whom I would wish for my wife. Un- 
derstand me, however ; I should not have the slightest right 
to consider myself jilted or ill-used in any way. It is per- 
fectly open to Miss Garstang to accept your offer without do- 
ing anything wrong or unbecoming in any way. Yet, Lin- 
acre, if you want my opinion, I would bet you a thousand to 
one that you meet with a refusal. Try it, by all means. I 
presume that it is your intention," he added, after a pause, 
" to try with her, and not with that strange-looking uncle of 
hers, Linacre ? " 

" I make no promises of that kind. The proposal I make 
is one on which, for many reasons, it is eminently right and 
proper that a young girl should be counselled by her elders. 
Men do not now-a-days marry girls driven against their will 
to the altar by cruel uncles. Certainly, at all events, I shall 
not do so." 

Then, having reached their inn, the two men separated, 
Linacre saying that he should use the hours before dinner in 
writing letters, and Farnaby strolling out on the beach, to 
meditate whether he should indeed have been justified in mak- 
ing such a wager as that which he had professed himself 
ready to make. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

TWO PROPOSALS. 

The next morning, as soon as tbeir breakfast was oyer, Mr. 
Linacre said,— 

" Now, Farnaby, I am off to the Grange. I have no wish 
to steal a march upon you either. I can't stay down here 
much longer ; I have no time to stand shilly-shallying. So I 
shall see Mr. Garstang at once." 

" You mean to speak to him before speaking to the lady ? 
But you won't find him at home, Linacre. You know ho 
said he was out all day. You spoke of calling on him in the 
evening," said Farnaby. 

" But I had not then finally made my mind up on the more 
important subject, upon which I now want to see him. If he 
is not at home I shall seek him in the fields. I don't mean 
to lose any time," replied the Inspector of parish apprentices. 

" What a terrible thing it is to be a busy man. I, being in 
less of a hurry, am going to see Miss Garstang this morning. 
You see I am frank to a fault," returned Farnaby. 

" How do you mean to see her ? Do you suppose that you 
will be admitted if you march up to the Grange and ask for 
her ? Because I have a shrewd notion that, if you do, you 
will get your walk for your pains," said Linacre. 

" I am not going to try any such adventure," said Farnaby, 
smiling ; " I have a much better prospect in view. I know a 
bank where — Miss Garstang will be fonnd completing the 
sketch she left unfinished yesterday." 

" You are going to meet her there by appointment ? " said 
Linacre, with much scarcely concealed ill-humor in his voice 
and manner. 

" Not quite that," replied Farnaby, rather amused at his 
friend's discomfiture. " I have no right to boast so much. I 
do know where she is to be found, and I am going to find 
her." 

" I have a good mind to* say, as you said when I spoke of 
calling again at the Grange, that I will go with you," said 
Linacre, much perplexed in reality between hia desire to be 
first in the field in laying his proposals before Wilfred Gar~ 
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sfang, and his unwillingness, on the other hand, that his rival 
should, in the meanwhile, have it all to himself with the lady 
herself. 

" There is nothing to prevent your doing so, certainly, if 
you think it would be agreeable or conducive to your object. 
I certainly shall not attempt to give you the slip. Linacre, I 
will play this game out with you on the square, as we have 
played many another together. If you can ascertain — if I 
can ascertain — if we can ascertain that Miss Garstang would 
prefer your hand with a coronet in it to my hand empty, I am 
willing — nay, I should in such case much prefer — that she 
should be your wife rather than mine. Now see, I give you 
my word that, before speaking one word in my own behalf — 
beyond such as have already been spoken — 1 will inform Miss 
Garstang that it is the purpose of the heir to the earldom of 
Linacre to place himself and his fortunes at her feet, and that 
he has now gone to make proposals to that effect to her uncle. 
If the knowledge of that fact has power to influence her un- 
favorably to my suit, let it do so." 

Mr. Linacre did not feel as grateful as he ought to have 
felt for this handsome offer, and was rather at a loss how to 
reply to his friend's proposition. In truth, he was glad that 
the fact in question should be communicated to the lady, even 
in the manner in which Farnaby proposed to do so. He very 
much preferred that that information should reach her in any 
way before she should have committed herself to accepting 
Farnaby's offer. At the bottom of his heart he considered his 
friend a great and outrageously presumptuous blockhead for 
dreaming of doing anything of the sort. He (Bentham Lin- 
acre) had no great belief in the danger that a decently edu- 
cated young lady, in her proper seuses, would refuse such an 
offer as he had to make in favor of one such as his friend Far- 
naby had to submit to her. Had he supposed, indeed, that 
the young lady's affections were deeply concerned in the mat- 
ter, he might have thought differently. He had no reason at 
all to think this, but every reason to suppose the contrary. 
The way in which Farnaby had spoken of the lady, and of 
his feelings towards her on his return from Silchester, made it 
pretty clear to Mr. Lin acre's mind that she had not at that 
time given Farnaby any, the slightest, reason to hope or to 
imagine that she felt any special interest in him. His expe- 
rience! during the last twenty-four hours, of Mr. Farnaby*s 
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modes of thinking in such matters gave him, as be conceived, 
abundant ground for feeling sure that, if the very slightest 
hope of the sort bad been afforded to him, be would have been 
sure to make the most of it Then, if there had been nothing 
of the sort at Silchester, all their intercourse since had con- 
sisted of one not very long walk together; and to that Mr. 
Farnaby trusted his hope and expectation that this poor yeo- 
man's daughter would refuse the offer of a Countess's coronet. 
Bah! 

So be said, in reply to Farnaby's promise, that be would 
mention to Miss Garstang the destiny in store for ber, if she 
would accept it, — 

" As to that, Farnaby, you can do as you like, and as you 
think is most fair to the young lady herself. Perhaps it would 
not be quite fair to ber, knowing what you know, to keep the 
knowledge from her while asking her to make an engagement 
to you. I cannot be in two places at once. I think it my 
duty to broach this matter first to her uncle ; but, if it were 
not that it so chances that she will not be at home, and that 
you will have the opportunity of seeing her first, I should un- 
doubtedly make my communication to ber, as nearly contem- 
poraneous as possible with my application to her uncle." 

"All right, Linacre, you may depend upon it, that Miss 
Garstang shall be treated quite fairly in this matter 5 and that 
if she consents to make the leap I would have her make, she 
shall not make it in the dark," said Farnaby, turning to start 
on his walk, and thinking, as he went, that it might very pos- 
sibly happen, if the Inspector were not careful, that he might 
mix up his papers together, and include a " report " of the 
affairs of his courtship among those relating to the parish 
apprentices. 

Walter Farnaby did not on this occasion stroll quite so 
leisurely over the pathway leading up the valley as he had 
done on the previous morning. He made such good speed on 
the contrary, taking the most tremendous leaps over the 
streamlets that barred his way in the water meads, that he 
reached the well-remembered sluice considerably earlier than 
on the day before. Nevertheless there, on the same spot, was 
the sketcher very busily at work on her drawing. — (I have 
seen that drawing, faded and discolored, hanging in a shabby 
little black fyame in the servants' hall of a certain house, and 
have heard an old housekeeper say, that " master's grand- 
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father set particular store on that little picture, and always 
kept it in his own room, poor old gentleman ! When he died 
at near ninety year old, and master had the house done up, 
the old picture was too shabby to hang in any of the rooms, 
and so got hung up here.) — Very busily the sketch er was 
working away at her drawing when Farnaby walked up. It 
may be doubted whether previously to his approach her fingers 
had been equally industrious. 

" I came here, Miss Garstang," said Farnaby after some 
little playful and blush-illustrated interchange of salutations 
and thanks poured forth on the one side and deprecated on the 
other, for the lady's coming to what she would fain have denied 
to be a trysting-place, — " I came here," said Farnaby, then 
changing his voice and manner to a gentle gravity, " to speak 
to you, Miss Garstang, on my own account, and on a subject 
which is more important to me than anything in the world be- 
side. I have promised, before doing so, to inform you of a fact 
which it is right that you should be made acquainted with 
before I say a word on the subject nearest to my heart." 

Jenefy looked up at him with a quick startled glance, and 
an expression of alarm in her wide eyes. She had had expe- 
rience which taught her to dread communications so mysteri- 
ously prefaced. 

" There is nothing to be alarmed at, nothing for you to be 
alarmed at, Miss Garstang," said Farnaby hastily, taking her 
hand, as to reassure her, which from the need of such reassur- 
ance she allowed to remain in the clasp of his. " No doubt 
my news will surprise you, but there is nothing that need 
alarm you in it. You saw the gentleman who was talking with 
your uncle in the porch, when we reached the Grange yester- 
day ? You know that it was Mr. Linacre, the heir to the title 
and estates of the old Earl, when the latter shall go ; and he 
is now a very old man. Now, Mr. Linacre is a very old and 
intimate friend of mine, we have known each other nearly all 
our lives ; and I ought to say that I know him to be an up- 
right and honorable gentleman, who has been poor, and has 
preferred to labor houorabty for his living to living on the pub- 
lic, as he might have done, without any labor at all. Now 
that Mr. Linacre, Jenefy,"— it was the first time that he had 
ever called her so, but it' seemed to her so natural that he 
should do so, and her mind was hanging so intently on his 
words, that it may be doubted if she even noticed, it — " that 
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Mr. Linacre, Jenefy," he said, tightening the clasp in which 
he held her hand, and looking with earnest gravity into her 
eyes, " lias this morning gone to the Grange for the purpose 
of asking your uncle's permission to make an offer of marriage 
to you." 

" Oh, Mr. Farnaby," gasped Jenefy, her breath being literal- 
ly taken away by the wonderful announcement— " oh, Mr. 
Farnaby, it can't be, it is impossible, it is a mistake ! I — I — 
I never saw Mr. Linacre till yesterday, and then for a few 
minutes only. Oh, Mr. Farnaby, it can't be true ! Don't 
let — " And sitting as they were, side by side on the sluice, 
she involuntarily cowered nearer to him, as for protection 
against the fate that threatened her. " That is," she contin- 
ued with a hot cheek, and withdrawing the hand he had held 
all this time, — " that is, I mean, do you think — I mean, will 
my uncle want me to— to— to marry Mr. Linacre ? You said 
there was no cause for alarm ! " 

" Nor is there, Miss Gars tang. There would then, to you, 
be no temptation in the destiny offered for your acceptance — 
to be Countess of Linacre, and the mistress of all that fine 
property ? " 

She looked at him for half an instant with a look in her eyes 
that he had not before seen there, and which he fervently 
hoped he might not see there again. Then there was a little 
spasmodic quiver about the lips, and she turned away from him 
without replying to his question. 

"May I then now, having honestly done that which I 
promised to do, may 1 now speak to you on the subject which 
it was the real purpose of my coming here to speak of?" 
Again as he spoke, he slowly and quietly possessed himself of 
the hand she had drawn away from him, and she did not seek 
to prevent him from doing so. 

" My uncle, Mr. Farnaby ; do you think that he will wish 
me to do this ? " said she again. 

" My dear girl, it is rather for you to judge of that. I do 
not know your uncle. In any case, remember that no human 
being has the power to constrain you to make a marriage 
against your own will. Do you, knowing your uncle, think it 
likely that he would wish you to accept such an offer ? " 

" I thinfc not," she said, after a pause of deep meditation ; 
" I think not I do not think he seems much to care for gran- 
deur and wealth. But I know him so little. I am nearly cer- 
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tain/' she added eagerly, as the thought struck her, "that 
aunt Patience would not wish any such thing." 

" What makes you think so, Jenefy ? " he said, again call- 
ing her by her Christian name for the second time. It was 
odd that at some points of the conversation it seemed possible 
to him to do so, and at others not. 

" Because," replied she, thoughtfully, "aunt Patience 
always seems to think it a bad thing and wicked to be great 
and rich. I think she considers all persons who are richer 
than we are to be reprobates in the sight of God," added Jen- 
efy with the most perfect, naive gravity. 

" Let us hope, then," said Farnaby, with a tender smile, 
" that we may have aunt Patience on our side 5 — may not I 
say on our side, Jenefy ? " 

Then he told his own tale — the telling of which it is not 
necessary further to follow in detail, because it cannot, strictly 
speaking, be said to have contained any thing never before 
heard in prose or rhyme. Suffice it that the poet told his tale 
so well that when they walked up together through the Artin- 
gale woods for the second time, he would have had every right 
to consider himself an ill-used and jilted man, if Miss G-ar- 
stang had after that inclined her ear to any other offer of 
he art 8 or coronets that could be made to her. 

The wooing of the Inspector and heir to the earldom had in 
the meantime sped less prosperously. 

Wilfred Garstang, as Farnaby had reminded Mr. Linacre 
was likely to be the case, was not at the Grange. But Mr. 
Linacre had obtained from old Margy sufficient information as 
to the direction in which he might be found, that he had had 
no difficulty in falling in with him in the field in which he was 
laboring. 

" Here I am again : " said he, in the most cheery manner 
he could assume — " as I threatened you." 

" So I see, sir," said Wilfred, very drily ; " and I, as I 
threatened you, am busily engaged in my daily labor." 

" I see, I see ; and it is a labor for which I have an especial 
respect. He who makes two blades of corn grow where one 
only grew before, Mr. Garstang, is a benefactor to mankind ! 
But it is really necessary that I should crave your attention 
for a few minutes— only a few minutes, Mr. Garstang." 

" Perhaps you wouldn't mind speaking, while I get on with 
this furrow, sir," said Wilfred, who began to think that it 
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would become absolutely necessary to take some strong meas- 
ure to put an end to this entirely new mode of persecution 
which the world seemed to be threatening him with. " I can 
listen to you while I work. But I assure you, sir, that my 
mind is quite made up on the subject on which we were speak- 
ing." 

" I hope not — I hope not quite 5 but, Mr. Garstang, the fact 
is, that there is another matter on which it is urgent and im- 
perative that I should speak to you." 

Wilfred gave a compressed groan, and Mr. Linacre proceed- 
ed: — 

" I will be as short as possible. The young lady whom I 
saw here yesterday — am I wrong in concluding that she is the 
daughter of your late brother and of the Lady Juliet Lin- 
acre ? " 

Wilfred stopped suddenly in his work, and fronting Mr. 
Linacre with his full height, said, — 

" That young lady, sir, is the child of the late Lady Juliet 
Linacre." 

" Yes, yes, I understand. She has no claim to the name of 
Garstang. The circumstances, my dear sir, are well known to 
me. In my position you can easily understand that they nat- 
urally would be. Nevertheless, seeing that young lady here, 
under your protection, I may be permitted to compliment you 
on the remarkable grace and distinction of her appearance. 
She has a rare perfection of personal beauty, but a very judi- 
cious education alone could have imparted that elegance, and 
I may say dignity of bearing which so much struck me." 

Wilfred stared at his visitor in extreme surprise. 

" The child has been well educated," he said, drily, " as it 
was fitting that she should be." 

"Now, my dear sir, to proceed directly and briefly to the 
point on which I wish to speak to you. You are aware, prob- 
ably, that in default of the legitimate offspring of the Earl, I 
am the heir to the title and estates. Now I am one of those, 
Mr. Garstang, who much deplore the unjust and unreasonable 
prejudice attaching to the child of unmarried parents. It is 
one of the most cruel of the cases in which the faults of the 
parents are visited on the innocent offspring. Had the cere- 
mony of marriage been performed between your brother and 
my cousin, Lady Juliet, your niece would inherit both the title 
and estates j you are aware of that ? '* 
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" I am aware that such would, under those circumstances, 
be the case/' said Wilfred, speaking slowly, and with a lower- 
ing brow. 

" Now then I come to my object. I would fain remedy that 
injustice ; I would fain make the advantages which my parent- 
age procures for me not incompatible with the restoration of 
the elder branch in the direct line. Do you see my mean- 
ing? " said Mr. Linacre, with the air of a man explaining a 
knotty case. 

" I see," said Wilfred, with a more lowering look than ever, 
" that it was in the EarPs power to have saved his daughter's 
honor, and kept his title and property to his own descendants 
if he had thought fit to consent to a marriage between his 
daughter and the son of a race older, though poorer, than his 
own." 

" To be sure, to be sure, that terrible obsolete pride of rank. 
We are outgrowing that, Mr. Garstang, as we are many other 
things," said Linacre, thinking that he saw now where the 
shoe pinched his companion. " I am happy to say that I have 
no prejudices of the sort. There is that advantage in having 
been born a poor man's son. Now my notion is, — you will 
have already perceived it, — to remedy all these matters by pro- 
posing marriage to your niece. I will not say," he proceeded, 
finding that Wilfred made no remark, and seemed, indeed, to, 
be struck dumb by the magnificence of the offer made to him, 
— " I will not say that I should have made this proposal, or 
perhaps have even thought of it, had I not been so very much 
struck by the beauty and general appearance of your niece. 
If I had your permission to address her, I shall, I trust, suc- 
ceed in convincing her that the reasons 1 have explained to 
you are by no means the only, or the chief ones, that have in- 
duced me to decide on taking this step." 

Wilfred remained silent for an unconscionably long time, 
as it seemed to Mr. Linacre, after the conclusion of the above 
speech. Probably he was dumbfounded at the magnificence 
of the offer, and the prospect before his niece. The truth was, 
that many different lines of thought were competing for at- 
tention in his mind. Among them was the suddenly roused 
suspicion that somehow or other, — by some inexplicable means, 
— this Mr. Linacre must have obtained intimation of the real 
truth as regarded the birth and position of Jenefy Garstang. 
But the strong persuasion that this was not possible ; — the 
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apparent certainty that if any such notion of the truth had 
reached anybody, it would not have been kept from the Earl, 
and, if communicated to him, would immediately have been 
acted on ; — lastly, the reflection that in any case he, Wilfred, 
was at least sure that no proof of the marriage between his 
brother and the late Lady Juliet could be brought forward 
without his will and co-operation, led him to dismiss this 
thought from his mind. 

"Would you object, sir, to accompany me as far as my 
house, in order that I may there give you more fittingly a re- 
ply to the communication you have made to me ? " he said, at 
last, speaking in a slow concentrated manner, and yet with a 
strange sort of dreaminess in his eyes and bearing, which made 
Mr. Linacre look at him with a sharp, curious doubting glance. 

"With pleasure, Mr. Garstang; only I am sorry to take 
you from your occupation — I am quite at your disposition," he 
said. 

And the two men walked silently side by side up to the 
house. 

When they reached it, Wilfred, lifting the latch, ushered 
his visitor into the stone kitchen, where they found old Margy 
making preparations for the midday dinner. 

" Leave the room, Margy ; and let your mistress, and Miss 
Jenefy if she returns, know that I am engaged here with a 
stranger, and wish not to be interrupted," said Wilfred, in, as 
Linacre thought, a strange constrained manner. 

As soon as the old woman had left the room, Wilfred drew 
the bolt of the door behind her. And Mr. Linacre's surprise 
began to grow into a feeling very much resembling fear. He 
was not a man to fear the physical result of an encounter with 
any man, though, in truth, he would probably have been as a 
child in the hands of Wilfred had a struggle ensued between 
them. The thought of what Mr. Barnwell had said dashed 
suddenly through his mind ; and it was a thought which car- 
ries a special and half-superstitious fear with it to most men. 
What if the general report were no more than the truth ? 
What if this man were indeed mad ? — and this strange grim- 
looking house the abode of a race of madmen from generation 
to generation ? The demeanor of Wilfred seemed to con- 
firm the suspicion that such was indeed the case. 

He pointed in silence to the great arm-chair, in which old 
Wilfred Garstang had been used to sit, and which still occu- 
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pied its old place ; and Linacre sat down in obedience to his 
gesture, keeping his eye intently fixed on Wilfred's face, and 
with the air of a man who holds himself ready for violent 
action at a moment's notice. In all probability, Wilfred knew 
perfectly well what was passing in his guest's mind ; but he 
took two or three turns across the wide stone floor of the kitch- 
en, with folded arms and a scowling brow, before he spoke. 

" You are the cousin of the old man there at Linacre Park, * 
and of the Lady Juliet, who died in this house ? " he said at 
last, stopping in his walk in front of Linacre's chair, and 
speaking very slowly. 

" Certainly I am, Mr. Garstang. I have already told you 
so," replied Mr. Linacre. 

" And it is your wish and your proposal to intermarry with 
the child of that Lady Juliet, who was also the child of George 
Garstang, of this house ? " said Wilfred, in the same cold, slow, 
and almost menacing manner. 

" I have said so, and have given, as it seems to me, good 
reasons for thinking the marriage a desirable one on both 
sides," said Mr. Linacre, still keeping his active watch on the 
other's face. 

" Good reasons for thinking, as it seems to you, that the 
marriage is desirable on both sides," repeated Wilfred, looking 
down at Linacre in the chair, as he stood before him, with a 
manner half piteous and half of bitter mockery. "As it seems 
to you," he repeated again. " Give me your hand Mr. Lin- 
acre." 

And Mr. Linacre did as he was bid, with a somewhat hes- 
itating doubtful action, but inclining to suppose that this was 
a preliminary to the acceptance of his proposal. 

Wilfred led him by the hand thus placed in his up to the 
immediate front of the old kitchen chimney, and pointing to 
the letters cut in the stone above it with a rigid forefinger, 
said, — 

"Read that!" 

Mr. Linacre did accordingly read the rhyme the reader wots 
o£ beginning in a loud clear voice, which dropped into a much 
lower key as he came to the conclusion of the scroll. 

"Now, perhaps, sir, you do not think it so desirable that 
the marriage you spoke of should take place ? " said Wilfred, 
gloomily. 

"My dear sir, the legend is a very curious one; but you 
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will allow me to point out that it can scarcely be held to bear 
upon the union in question/' said Li nacre, restored to complete 
self-possession, and every inch himself again at the prospect 
of a victorious lawyer-like argument on the point he had 
started. 

Wilfred waved his hand, as if sweeping away all the objec- 
tions the lawyer could adduce, and then, bringing it down 
heavily on the table, he said, — 

" Garstang did with Garstang mate when my father mar- 
ried my mother. My brother was hung for a crime of which 
he was not guilty. His — the woman he loved fared as you 
know. I and mine have led lives of ruin and penury because 
of the unjust hate of that old man at the Park. There has 
been no sound of gladness heard, no smile ever seen within 
these walls for all the years that I can remember. That fol- 
lowed the last mating of Garstang with Garstang. And now 
you would have the last Garstang again marry with a cousin 
— what is a name? — with a cousin. It is the same thing." 

Again in great agitation, Wilfred betook himself to walking 
to and fro across the room. At the third turn, be suddenly 
withdrew the bolt he had drawn, and said, while he stood 
pointing to the door, — 

" If you, the cousin of this girl, the last of my race, are 
still mad enough to wish to make such a marriage, know that 
I am, at least, not so mad as that. Know that I had rather see 
that child — ay, a thousand times rather see her fall a corpse 
on this floor than see her so married. Know that ; and — and 
say no more, unless you would have me think that you are a 
fiend sent hither to tempt the last of my race to destruction. 
Go, sir, go. It is better," said Wilfred, whose excitement 
had been gradually increasing till it had reached a pitch which 
made it evident even to Mr. Linacre that it was perhaps as 
well to give up " arguing the point " with him. 

"As to the other point, Mr. Garstang," he said, moving 
towards the door, — " as to that matter of which we were 
speaking yesterday " 

" Sir," said Wilfred, apparently constraining himself by a 
great effort to speak calmly, — "Sir. between Garstang of 
Garstang and Linacre of Linacre there can be neither marry- 
ing, nor buying, nor selling. I can speak no more on the 
subject." 

Mr. Linacre went out of the door, feeling himself as much 
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constrained to do so as if a dozen ushers bad been warning 
him out of the presence of royalty. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

A FLEA FOR MERCY 



Wilfred remained after Mr. Linacre bad left him, as 
related in the last chapter, alone in the stone kitchen, ponder- 
ing much on the strangeness of the proposal that had just 
been made to him, till he was aroused from his meditations by 
the entrance of old Ralph, who had just returned from an 
errand in the town in time for dinner. In the usual course of 
things he would have gone directly into the back kitchen ; 
and Wilfred knew by this appearance out of his usual beat 
that he had some special tidings to tell. 

u Zur, the 'Arl was took bad yesterday, and to-day Dr. Bar- 
tram have been sent for to the Park, and they say as a man 
and horse have been off to Billiford for to fetch Dr. Hatha- 
way." 

Ralph having thus communicated at last the tidings that had 
been waited for so many years, withdrew the head he had 
thrust into the front kitchen, and betook himself to his own 
domain. 

Wilfred sat quite still in the seat he was sitting in when 
this communication was made to him. So then at last the 
time he had been so long expecting was at hand. Now was 
the time for him to act, to execute that crowning act of retri- 
bution, before the Earl should be finally allowed to escape from 
further punishment, which was to consist in the communica- 
tion to him of the knowledge how, why, for what offence, and 
by what hand, his punishment had been awarded and meted 
out to him. 

Wilfred had always pictured to himself the inflicting of this 
crowning completion of his vengeance as a duty indeed, but a 
duty the performing of which would be very sweet to him. 
Somehow he felt as if he would fain have put the day for it 
off yet a little longer — as if he himself almost dreaded the 
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task. Not that so much as the shadow of an idea crossed his 
mind that this doom might he remitted. He felt that he 
should go to the execution of it, not as to a triumph, hut as a 
stern and passionless doomster to deliver the ordained blow. 
Next after, as soon as the Earl should be at rest, would come 
the duty of restoring his niece to her rightful position, and 
removing the stain from her mother's name. That presump- 
tuous man, who wanted to buy him out of the lands of his 
forefathers, how would he take it when he found his own ex- 
pectations even as Dead Sea apples ? And he, Wilfred, would 
doubtless have to abide the blame of the world. Well, that 
would be no great change to him. Events seemed to be 
strangely hurrying and combining themselves. Wilfred was 
conscious of a strange sort of mixture of inertness and timid- 
ity in thinking of the necessity of facing them. He would 
rather that the dead monotony of the life he had been leading 
for so many years should have been continued. 

He knew, as he sat thus musing, that it was near the hour 
for dinner, the table for which meal had already been prepared, 
when he had brought Mr. Linacre into the kitchen ; and he 
expected that Patience would come in. When the door 
opened, therefore, behind his back, as he sat facing the fire- 
place, he doubted not that it was Patience who entered, till he 
heard the hesitatingly apologetic voice of Jenefy, saying, — 

" Uncle, if you please, here is Mr. Farnaby. He wishes, I 
believe — that is, he says that he hopes — I mean that he 
wishes to speak to you." 

Wilfred sprung up from his chair with a heavy frown on his 
brow, and turning encountered Farnaby, who at the same mo- 
ment entered the room. 

" I owe you a thousand apologies, Mr. Garstang," said he, 
holding out his hand to Wilfred with the cheery, frank cordial- 
ity that so specially characterized him, " for thus intruding 
upon you, especially as I know that your time has already 
been broken in upon this morning by another visitor. Ton 
have had Mr. Linacre with you, have you not ? " 

"Mr. Linacre has been here, sir, and has not long been 
gone. The business on which he came has been finally settled 
between us," said Wilfred. 

Jenefy then escaped from the room, and shut the door be- 
hind her, leaving her uncle and her lover thus to their tete-a- 
tete. 
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" I am aware of the object of Mr. Linacre's visit to the 
Grange this morning. He confided to me his intention. Am 
I right, Mr. Garstang, in concluding, from the manner in 
which you speak of the final settlement of it, that the 
arrangement proposed did not meet with your approbation ? " 

" Sir, I am at a loss to imagine by what title — unless indeed 
as a messenger from Mr. Linacre, you question me upon the 
subject. But if you come here in his interest, I may say at 
once that Mr. Linacre by this time knows that such an alli- 
ance as he proposed is utterly out of the question. I will tell 
you more, sir. I will show you, as I showed him, the grounds 
on which any thought of such an union should be considered 
as more fatal than any other terrible misfortune could be." 

Then Wilfred made Farnaby read the fatal inscription which 
he and his had so long considered as the law of their race, 
and told him the story of the consequences resulting from the 
last infraction of that law, as he had told them to his previous 
visitor. 

Farnaby was not a little impressed by the sad narrative. 
The poet-nature of the man seized upon it in that aspect of the 
family history which was calculated to excite the imagination. 
The doom thus pronounced and recorded, — too much in accord- 
ance with the indisputable facts of physiology to be altogether 
dismissed into the category of superstitious fancies, — the idea 
of this family, thus branded first in their own imaginations, 
and then in those of all the world around them ; and then 
again, partly probably from the real physiological operations 
of the curse, and partly in consequence of the social effects of 
it, stricken down by it, and living their whole lives under the 
ban of it, seemed to him to contain elements of tragedy of a 
very terrible order. 

His look and bearing, as these thoughts crowded his mind 
when the tale had been told, were evidently conciliating to 
the gloomy and wayward spirit of Wilfred Garstang. And 
when, after a pause of silence, he looked with sad and sympa- 
thising glance into Wilfred's eyes, and gently, almost affec- 
tionately, laid his hand on his shoulder, as he spoke to him, 
Garstang could not help being drawn to him, as he had not 
felt himself drawn towards any man since the death of his 
brother. 

" Yon rhyme, Mr. Garstang," he said, " pronounces a doom 
which is as much recorded against others as against your lam* 
22 
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ily. In greater or in lesser degree the marriage of cousin 
with cousin is not a desirable one. Will you forgive me if I 
venture to take the liberty of saying that your decision with 
regard to Mr. Linacre's proposal will be a subject of great 
gladness to your niece ? " 

" I was fearing that it might be otherwise ; that she might 
have been tempted by the offer of wealth and title," said 
Wilfred hastily, forgetting in his eagerness to be surprised 
that Farnaby should know anything on the subject. 

"Not so. She on the contrary greatly feared that your 
wish might have been that she should accept the offer made 
her," said Farnaby. 

" But, Mr. Farnaby," returned Wilfred, looking at him with 
a puzzled air, " how do you — I saw that you returned to the 
house with her; — how had she any knowledge of Mr. Lin- 
acre's intention to make so very unlikely, so very unexpected 
a proposal ? " 

" Mr. Linacre told his intention to me this morning, and I, 
with his approval, told Miss Gars tang that such was his pur- 
pose. He wished me indeed to do so, knowing that I hoped 
to see Miss Garstang this morning, because he was anxious 
that the knowledge of his intention to make an offer to her of 
his hand should reach her, Mr. Garstang," said Farnaby 
slowly, and pausing for a moment before going on to the con- 
clusion of the sentence he was uttering, — " should reach her 
—before — I spoke to her— on my own behalf." 

" You too ! " exclaimed Wilfred, his first idea being a recur- 
rence of the suspicion that some notion of the truth as regarded 
his niece had got abroad ; " you too ! Do you mean, Mr. Far- 
naby, — am I to understand that you proposed marriage to my 
niece ? " 

"I think, — I hope— I trust that I have ascertained that 
Jenefy's wishes and my own would agree on the subject It 
would not be the wish of either, Mr. Garstang, to contemplate 
the marriage of Miss Garstang especially at so early an age 
without the full consent of her natural guardians. Perhaps 
you may think that I ought, like my rival, Mr. Linacre, to 
have spoken first to you on the subject. Remember that my 
acquaintance was first made with Miss Senhouse, and that I 
had learned to think that Jenefy alone, of all the women in 
the world could make the happiness of my life, before I had 
any conception that she was your niece," 
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"Ay, ay; Miss Senhouse — at Silchester," said Wilfred 
musingly, his mind being engaged on the evidence thus offered 
that Farnaby was not actuated by any knowledge of Jenefy's 
real position. 

Farnaby profited by his companion's silence to set forth all 
that he had to say for himself as a suitor for Miss Garstang's 
hand. He told the story of his own life in a few words, dwell- 
ing on his life -long friendship with Mr. Henningtree, the most 
intimate friend of Miss Senhouse at Silchester; he showed 
what means he had to maintain a wife ; spoke modestly of his 
recent literary successes ; and touched lightly on the fact that 
no objection could be made to an alliance with him on the 
score of that which applied so strongly to his rival. 

Wilfred listened to all he said without interrupting him, but 
apparently with only half attention. He was all the while 
meditating deeply on other matters in connection with the pro- 
posal made to him. The news that had just reached him of 
the Earl's illness was of great importance in regard to this 
question. The time was in all probability near at hand when 
his niece's true position must be publicly known. Would it 
not be better that she should be engaged to a man against 
whom no objection of any sort could be made, and who had 
already won her affections, rather than be open to all the suit- 
orship which the knowledge of her real position would not fail 
to attract ? Would it not be in every point of view a great 
thing that this marriage should be settled before the great 
secret was to be let out ? 

For a long time after Farnaby had ceased speaking, and 
while he was anxiously waiting for Wilfred's answer to what 
he had said, the latter remained silent and plunged in deep 
thought. At last, suddenly arousing himself, and turning 
quickly towards his guest with the manner of a man who has 
at length formed a great and important resolution, he said, — 

" Mr. Farnaby, there is a great deal to be spoken of on this 
subject. You are a poor man, you tell me. My niece, at least 
8 i nee she has lived in the home of her ancestors, has lived the 
life of a very poor woman. We are poorer people here than 
you have ever been. On this score I do not see any reason to 
object to your proposal ; I should not have seen any reason 
even if — if matters really stood as you suppose them to stand. 
Such is not the case. I have determined, before allowing you 
to consider any engagement between you and my niece as 
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fixed, to tell you what I have hitherto told to no man — to no 
man, and to no woman save my sister — especially, you will ob- 
serve, not to my niece. At the same time, it is honest to say 
that, in all probability, I should not have come to the deter- 
mination to tell you the facts I am about to communicate to 
you, had not the time to all appearance come when the same 
will have to be told to all the world. You suppose my niece, 
Jenefy Garstang, to be the illegitimate danghter of my brother 
George and of the Lady Juliet Linacre. She is not so. She 
is the legitimate daughter of a marriage duly and regularly 
solemnized between them." 

" Good heavens, Mr. Garstang ! are you aware that such a 
marriage would make your niece heiress, not only to all the 
Linacre property, but to the title also — at least, to that of 
Baroness Linacre," said Farnaby, in the extremity of aston- 
ishment, and still far from believing that any such marriage 
could be legally proved and held good. 

" Perfectly, Mr. Farnaby. I am perfectly aware of all that. 
I know very well that my niece must, on the death of the 
Earl, inherit both the estates and the title," said Wilfred, 
slowly and calmly. 

" But— excuse me, my dear Mr. Garstang ! it seems — surely 
there must be some misconception ! It seems impossible in 
so many ways." 

" In what way ? " said Wilfred, looking fixedly at him. 

" Not that such a marriage might not have taken place — 
that it might have been performed secretly, and the secret not 
divulged. All that may very well have been ; but how is such 
a marriage to be proved now after so many years, during which 
nothing was known about it ? " 

"i," said Wilfred, with a strong emphasis on the word, "I 
have all the proof in my hands ! I witnessed the marriage ! " 

A sudden thought rushed across Farnaby's mind, that after 
all there must be more truth in the reports of the mental 
alienation of the man before him than he had been inclined to 
believe ; and that this notion of his brother's marriage must 
be a delusion of his aberration. The thought brought a sharp 
pang with it. 

" If you yourself witnessed the marriage," returned Farna- 
by, " how could it have been unknown all these years ? How 
is it possible that it should not have been declared, at least 
after the death of the Lady Juliet ? " 
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"Ay! how came that about?" said Wilfred, rising and 
walking two or three times across the kitchen. " How came . 
that about? That is the question ; — that is what has now to 
be told, Mr. Farnaby," continued he, coming to a full stop in 
his walking, and standing drawn up to his full height, in a 
defiant and almost menacing attitude, at the table on which he 
rested one hand. 

" Had you ever a brother ? No. Well, I had. Whatever 
of hope we had was centred on him, whatever of light there 
was in the sky for us rested on his head. You know how he 
died ? Perhaps you do not know that, whereas all the servile 
tribe of lickspittles in the country thought to make their court 
by saying that that unfortunate Lord Saltash was led into the 
affray in which he lost his own life, and for which George died, 
by my brother, the truth was that George was led into the 
mischief by the young lord." 

"I was pretty well aware that such was the case," said 
Farnaby, nodding his head gravely. 

" Then perhaps you may in some degree conceive the feel- 
ings with which I watched yonder old lord, as he sat on the 
judges' bench, while my brother was being tried for his life, 
gloating over the cruel false seeming that condemned him to 
die by the hangman's hand," said Wilfred fiercely, and becom- 
ing more and more excited by the memories that crowded on 
his mind, as he continued to speak. " You may, perhaps, im- 
agine in part how I felt as I marked his triumph. I saw the 
cruel evil passion, the malice, the hatred in his eye, as he 
helped to hunt that poor boy to his death. I saw the pleasure 
that our agony was giving him. I knew all the hate that was 
in his heart. I saw the gleam of triumph in his eye when the 
doom was spoken which was to leave us desolate and disgraced. 
Then I — I, Wilfred Garstang — swore to my own heart that 
that bad man's cruelty and malice should be punished." 

He paused as if all he had to tell had been told, standing 
with his head erect, his eyes gleaming, his nostrils alternately 
expanding and contracting, and his closed fist pressed firmly 
on the table. 

Farnaby failed to perceive yet the connection between these 
causes of hate dating from nearly a generation ago, and the 
strange story which had been told him. 

"But," said he, " if a marriage had been solemnized between 
the Earl's daughter and your brother, it must have happened 
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previously to the time you are speaking o£ How could any 
retribution fall on the Earl from thence ? " 

" The retribution — the ordained and most just retribution, 
sir," said Wilfred, with an evil fire gleaming in his eyes, that 
seemed to his hearer evidence only too strong of his unsound 
mental condition, — " the retribution, sir, lay in this — that yon- 
der miserable old man, whose pride is as the breath of his nos- 
trils, has believed and believes that his daughter, the last of 
his proud race, died a disgraced woman ; that his line has be- 
come extinct ; that the honors and the wealth belonging to it 
would at his death pass away to a stranger, who was an abom- 
ination to him ! This belief, sir, which has made the ship- 
wreck and the misery of eighteen years of his life, and which 
will send him to his grave despairing ; this, sir, is the retribu- 
tion which I have awarded to that man for his cruelty and his 
Sride. What price, think you, would have been too great for 
im to pay for the knowledge which I, and I only, could have 
given him — the knowledge that no disgrace rested on his 
child's name, and that his line and his title would live in her 
descendants ? Has he not been punished ? " 

Faruaby was absolutely so shocked — so frightened, it might 
almost be said — at the colossal vindictiveness, and at the terri- 
ble spectacle of the man, as, exulting and triumphing in his 
deed, he stood there with raised front declaring and avowing 
it, that for awhile he was struck dumb. 

" Surely, Mr. Garstang," he said at length, in a low and 
awestruck voice, " you cannot mean that you have knowingly 
and purposely kept the knowledge of his daughter's marriage 
from that old man who lies dying there, for the sake of making 
him believe in her shame?" 

"Even sol" said Wilfred, hard, gloomy, and defiant, — 
"even so! I, Wilfred Garstang, was trodden on; and I 
turned and stung him who put his foot on me. I awarded this 
punishment. Who shall say that it was an unjust one ? His 
house has been left unto him desolate. Has not my house 
been made desolate to me ? He has been stricken there where 
he was most sensible to the blow. Was the stroke that laid 
this house and this family in the dust more merciful ? " 

" ' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I will repay,' " said 
Farnaby, in slow and solemn accents, raising his eyes to meet 
fully those of Garstang as he spoke. 

"Is it not the Lord who has repaid? What am I — what 
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have I been in this matter but the instrument of God's ven- 
geance ? It is His justice which has smitten this man," re- 
turned Wilfred fiercely. 

" Has he not suffered enough ? You will not let him die in 
his error. You will pardon him in his last hours ? I judge, 
indeed, from your telling me these facts, that you have deter- 
mined to put an end to the torment he has endured," said 
Farnaby, profoundly shocked and distressed. 

" You judge wrongly, sir. I received not an hour ago the 
news that the Earl is ill. His hour has probably come. It 
in my purpose that he shall not die without knowing that it 
has been my hand that has dealt out this punishment to him. 
He shall know that it has been, and that it is in my power to 
restore his race to its place, and her good name to his daughter. 
He shall not have the consolation of knowing that I have any 
intention to do so. 

" Mr. Garstang," said Farnaby, after a long pause, " despite 
the all-powerful reasons which I have for being anxious not to 
offend you, it is impossible for me to hear the expression of 
such sentiments — the announcement of such an intention-— 
without giving utterance to my feeling on the subject. The 
vengeance you have taken is a terrible, and, in my opinion, 
wholly unjustifiable one. The culmination of it which you 
propose is unworthy of a man — is worthy only of a devil I 
Ask your own inmost heart," he added, rising to his feet, so 
as to front Garstang where he stood, — " ask your own inmost 
heart, whether the man who ventures to tell you so is not he 
who is most eager for your well-being and your future hap- 
piness? You have not been a happy man, Mr. Garstang," 
he continued, laying his hand, with the magnetic touch of sym- 
pathy, on Wilfred's shoulder as he spoke. 

" The God above us knows that one more miserable has not 
walked his appointed path on this earth," replied Garstang, 
standing there rigid and stiff, drawn up to his full height, and 
lifting his high bald forehead, surrounded by long sparse locks 
of iron grey, like the scathed trunk of some blasted tree, 
which nevertheless stands up unbending against the storms. 

" Truly the misfortunes which have been laid on you 
have been sore and grievous. But, Mr. Garstang, terrible as 
was the cruel blow that took your brother from you, it has not 
been his loss alone which has made the abiding misery of 
your life. That has been caused by the hell which you have 
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made and fostered in your own breast, by the nursing of yoax 
vengeance against yon unhappy old man. Ask your own 
consciousness if I am not right in asserting that it is so." 

Farnaby, as he spoke thus, kept his hand on Garstang's 
shoulder, and his eyes fixed on those of Wilfred. The latter 
was, as many a man has felt himself, assuredly to a certain 
degree under the influence of the magnetic touch. 

" If it be so," he replied in a dull unimpassioned voice, u what 
is my happiness in the balance ? Justice has been done, the 
wrong-doer and the oppressor has not triumphed ; and he will 
know that his misery has been the judicial consequence of his 
cruelty and pride on that day." 

" Nevertheless — " began Farnaby again ; then suddenly 
changing his mind, he went on, " — but supposing, Mr. Gar- 
s tang, that I were to think it my duty to make known to the 
Earl, or to others on his behalf, the facts which you have com- 
municated to me, without, you will observe, any promise of 
secrecy on my part ? " 

"You are at perfect liberty to do so, sir; your doing so 
would serve well nigh the same purpose as my own doing so. 
You could inform his lordship that the extinction of his line, 
or its non-extinction is in my hand ; but you would have no 

fower whatever to hold out to him any hope that the sentence 
passed on him would be reversed. That remains with me 
alone. None but I, and no will but mine can cause the recog- 
nition of this marriage, the rehabilitation of the Earl's daugh- 
ter, and the heirship of her child." 

" Is it your intention," rejoined Farnaby after some min- 
utes of deep thought, " to have an interview with the Earl, 
before his death ? " 

" Such is my purpose ; and now, Mr. Farnaby, that I have 
revealed to you the circumstances in consideration both of the 
communication you have made to me respecting your wishes 
with regard to my niece, and of the apparent nearness of the 
time at which they will be no longer kept secret, I suppose 
that there is no more to be said at present between us," re- 
joined Wilfred. 

" I presume, of course, that Miss Garstang has no knowl- 
edge whatever or suspicion of her real position and prospects ? )f 
said Farnaby. 

" I have said that no human being, save my sister, has any 
knowledge of what I have now told you," replied Wilfred. 
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There was again a pause of some little duration before Far- 
naby said, " I think, Mr. Garstang, that it will be better — 
that it will be incumbent upon me not to see Miss Garstang 
again until she have been made aware of the truth. Of 
course, when I do see her, it will be my duty to explain to her 
that I cannot consider her to be in any wise bound by aught 
that may have passed between us when she was in ignorance 
of such important facts. If I should see her before she is 
informed of them, and when I am not at liberty to communi- 
cate them to her, I should be contributing to deceive and mis- 
lead her." 

" So be it, Mr. Farnaby ! You will observe however, that I, 
knowing the prospects before my niece, have not expressed 
any objection to your addressing her," said Garstang. 

" I am aware of it, Mr. Garstang, and am not insensible to 
the good opinion of me so indicated. At all events, I should 
choose that Miss Garstang herself should not be in ignorance 
of her future destiny when I next meet her. May I ask, 
when it is your purpose to seek an interview with the Earl ? 
You must remember, Mr. Garstang, that the secrecy you have 
thought lit to keep respecting this marriage has very prejudi- 
cially affected, and still affects, a third party. Think of the 
delusion into which Mr. Linacre has been led all this time ! " 

" I cannot help it, I had no thought of him, I did not seek 
to injure him. If injury has resulted to him, that also is due 
to the evil done by his kinsman, the Earl. I have been but 
the agent in the hand of a higher Power, Mr. Farnaby I You 
ask me when I purpose seeing the Earl. It is probable that 
I shall hear further tidings of his condition in a few hours, 
and it is very likely that I may go down to the Park this 
evening." 

"Am I to consider myself free to communicate to Mr. 
Linacre the extraordinary statements that have been made to 
me ? " asked Farnaby. 

" As you remarked, Mr. Farnaby, I did not ask you for any 
promise of secrecy. But what can you tell Mr. Linacre ? 
Only that I say so-and-so, which, probably, he will not believe. 
You are at liberty to tell him what you please." 

" You say that you shall probably receive tidings of the 
Earl's condition in the course of the day. Your own proposed 
interview would perhaps depend upon these tidings. Will you 
permit me, Mr. Garstang, to charge myself with the task of 
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obtaining for you and bringing to you such tidings ? I shall 
easily learn exactly how matters are going at the Park. If 
you will permit me, I will undertake to bring you here, by 
five o'clock this afternoon, the latest news of the Earl's condi- 
tion," said Farnaby. 

Gars tang knew, in his heart, that the motive of his new ac- 
quaintance in making this proposal was that he might have a 
further opportunity of endeavoring to bend his, Wilfred's reso- 
lution as regarded the consummation of the Earl's punish- 
ment ; and he smiled grimly to himself as he thought how 
utterly futile any such attempt would be. For all that, there 
was a strange and unrecognised something at his heart that 
made him not unwilling that Farnaby should come and say 
to him such things as he expected that he would say. It 
seemed to him as if his resolution required the strengthening 
which it would acquire from opposition. 

So the two men parted ; Wilfred to go back to the field, 
leaving word with Margy for his sister and niece that he would 
not eat any dinner that day, and meditating many things as 
he walked with his head drooping on his chest, and his eyes 
fixed on the ground j Farnaby to descend by the zigzag path 
to the town. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THR TIME IS NEAR AT HAND. 

Wilfred Garstang, walking back to the field from the 
Grange, diunerless, because his mind was in too seething a 
state of disorder for it to be possible for him to eat, or to do 
aught save think, had yet but few altogether new elements of 
disturbance in his thoughts to agitate him. This proposal for 
the hand of Jris niece was, it is true, a new thing; but even 
that was not altogether a new thought. Farnaby had pleased 
him ; not, perhaps, the less in consequence of the unshrinking 
manner in which he had reproved him. He had reason to 
think that this man's intimacy with the Henningtrees and 
with Miss Senhouse was a stronger recommendation than he 
would be likely to meet with easily in any other case. He 
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felt it to be very desirable that a girl placed as his niece would 
be should be wooed and won irrespectively of her wealth and 
rank, a circumstance that could, it seemed to him, hardly be 
guaranteed in respect of any courtship to be initiated after 
those facts were known. These considerations had all passed 
through his mind and had been acted on when Farnaby first 
made his proposal. On this point there was little room for 
further meditation. It was rather the new view of his old 
thoughts — those old companions by night and by day for hard 
upon twenty years, — that had been forced upon him, and the 
crisis of his action in the matter that was apparently near at 
hand, that he felt the absolute necessity of thinking out 
alone. 

Walter • Farnaby, on the contrary, when he turned away 
from the Grange to walk down to the town, felt his mind 
tossed in a whirl of thoughts, each element of which was 
wholly new ; and which had come up for meditation and for 
judgment utterly unexpectedly and with astounding sudden- 
ness. 

He had sought and had, as he was perfectly well convinced, 
won the love of the first girl whom he in all his life of forty 
years had felt that he could love. He was so entirely con- 
vinced of the one fact, and so undoubtingly sure of the second, 
that he had succeeded in blowing to the winds all those so 
eloquently urged fears and scruples which Linacre had on the 
previous evening thrown in his teeth. But he had imagined 
that he, a poor man, and likely to remain so, had been asking 
a still poorer girl to share his poverty. Now he was suddenly 
told that this humble maiden was to be a baroness in her own 
right, and the heiress to heaven knew how many thousands a 
year. Could he make such a marriage as that ? Above all, 
could he make such a marriage, when the lady's consent had 
been won under appearances so very different from the true 
ones? It had been very painful to him to renounce all hope 
of seeing or speaking with Jenefy again for the present. Yet 
was it possible. for him to have done otherwise? Could he 
have talked with her having such a secret in his possession 
which he was forbidden to share with her ? 

Then, again, that unfortunate Benthara Linacre. What 
should he, what could he, say to him ? He felt fully that it 
was his bounden duty, having heard such statements made, to 
lose no time in communicating them to his friend, whom they 
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80 vitally interested. He was, nevertheless, aware that Lina- 
cre might refuse to attach any credit to statements so improb- 
able and so unsupported. It was distasteful to him, also, to 
have to say to him that the individual who was to cut him out 
of his expected heritage was no other than the girl whom he, 
Farnaby, had asserted his intention of winning, and had, 
indeed, won, in despite of Linacre's hopes and efforts in the 
same direction. It was another and a more serious repetition 
of the old " cutting-out " which, in old days, it had been so 
frequently Bentham Linacre's fate to experience at the hands 
of Walter Farnaby, in the matter of school prizes, scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and the like. Nevertheless, there could be 
no hesitation about it As soon as ever he should come to 
speech of Linacre he must tell him what he had heard. Above 
all, amid these thronging thoughts, his mind recurred again 
and again to the almost awestruck contemplation of Wilfred 
Garstang's vengeance. Offence as grievous as that given by 
the Earl to these Garstangs had, doubtless, often been requited 
by hate as strong, and by a longing for revenge as irresistible ; 
but it was the undying vitality of Wilfred's revenge that made 
it seem so terrible to Farnaby. It was not even the persistent 
vitality of the unsatisfied passion waiting for the moment when 
it could strike its blow. For nearly twenty years the Earl had 
been suffering under the hand of Wilfred Garstang. For 
nearly twenty years the avenger had been drinking his daily 
draught of vengeance, and his thirst was not slaked yet. It 
was the persistence of the man, the unchangeableness of the 
fell passions for so long a time that seemed so tragically shock- 
ing to Farnaby. Then, the popular rumor as to the unsound- 
ness of mind which marked these people recurred to his 
thought ; and he told himself that such a master-passion so 
ruling could assuredly have maintained its dark and solitary 
way for so large a portion of a lifetime in no healthy mind. 

With all his reprobation and detestation of the passion 
which could thus terribly make a man its slave for twenty 
years, Farnaby yet felt an immense pity and .compassion for 
this man. Doubtless, he had received very hard measure at 
the Earl's hands. In speaking of Lord Linacre's offence, he 
had not condescended even to allude to his ejectment from the 
land which his family had held for centuries. No doubt, this 
great evil had shrunk in his mind to quite unimportant pro- 
portions in face of that greater cause for hatred which had sup- 
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?Iied the fuel to Wilfred's master-passion for twenty years. 
)oubtless, also, the state of isolation in which he had lived,— 
the terrible lot, which Farnaby felt would have been more 
than he could have borne for a tenth part of the time, — the 
destiny that had condemned him to live his life uncheered by 
the souod of a friendly voice from years' end to years' end, — 
to feel that, although his hand was not against others, every 
man's hand was against him, and to know himself a pariah and 
an outcast, — all this, too, was, with more or less of truth, attri- 
buted by him to the same cause. He had been an unfortunate 
and most unhappy man. The fatal passion which had, like a 
monstrous and noxious growth, sprung up in his heart, ahd 
drawn to itself all the vigor of the soil, and monopolized all the 
strength of the organism, had at the same time contributed*. to 
the darkness and to the misery of his life. How much less he 
would have suffered, how much more capable of standing up 
against and struggling with the misfortunes of his life he 
would have been, how infinitely brighter and wholesomer his 
life would have been, if he could have risen to the moral atti- 
tude of forgiving the trespass against him ! What a thing to 
gain it would be, if that poor, dark, suffering mind could be 
brought to forgive its enemy even now at the eleventh hour ! 

With such meditations chasing each other through his mind, 
Farnaby reached the inn, and immediately asked for Mr. Lin- 
acre who was absent with Mr. Barnwell. Dr. Hathaway, from 
Billiford, had been seen riding fast up the avenue through the 
Park. He was still there ; and it was rumored in the town 
that the Earl was sinking. This was the report in the little 
town; but Farnaby was very desirous of ascertaining with 
somewhat more accuracy what the real state of the case might 
be. He had promised Wilfred thai; he would return to the 
Orange at five in the afternoon. If the rumors in the town 
were well founded, it might be very desirable that he should do 
so sooner. 

Inquiring, therefore, for the address of Dr. Bartram, he went 
out with the intention of trying what reliable information he 
could pick up as to the Earl's condition. It so chanced that 
he found the old Doctor just returned from the Park, and on 
introducing himself as a friend of Mr. Linacre, perfectly ready 
to be communicative. The time had been when Dr. Bartram 
would not have been at all disposed to show much civility in 
Billmouth to Mr. Linacre or any friend of his. But if a living 
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dog be better tban a dead lion, how much more evident was 
the greater importance of the living dog, who was on the point 
of becoming the lion, when the original noble beast should 
have breathed his last I 

So on Farnaby's making himself known to the doctor as the 
friend and travelling companion of Mr. Linacre, old Bartram 
was quite disposed to put whatever knowledge he had entirely 
at Mr. Faruaby's service. 

It was very true that the Earl's state was extremely preca- 
rious. He, Bartram, had left him only a few hours, for the 
purpose of attending to his other patients, and leaving Mr. 
Hathaway, of Billiford, with him. Yes ; there could be no 
doubt that the Earl was sinking. It was hardly on the cards 
that he should get over the present attack. Mr. Hathaway 
was more sanguine, perhaps. But he, Bartram, knew the 
Earl's constitution, sir, as another man could not know it, hav- 
ing enjoyed the Earl's confidence for more than a quarter of a 
century. And he, Bartram, told Mr. Farnaby that the Earl 
was sinking/ The fact was that nothing but the most assidu- 
ous care and treatment — treatment, sir — had kept him alive so 
long. The fact was that the vital forces were expended, the 
constitution entirely worn out. Well, as to time, it was very 
difficult to say. His own impression was that the Earl would 
never see another sun rise. Lucid ! Lord bless you, sir, as 
lucid as you or I. In fact his mind did not seem to have been 
touched at all. Nor was he suffering any pain. The vital forces 
were sinking, just quietly sinking; xleath would ensue just 
as a lamp goes out when the oil is all burned. Dr. Bartram did 
not think it probable that the end would come before nightfall. 
His own impression was, if he had to give an opinion on the 
point, that his lordship would last through the greater part of 
the night, but probably expire a little before the dawn. Dr. 
Bartram had observed that in cases of gradual sinking the end 
often came about that time. 

Upon the whole, Farnaby determined that he would at once 
return to the Grange. He would have liked to see Linacre 
before doing so ; but as he was absent, and had left no word 
when he would be back at the inn, he determined that he 
would see Wilfred Garstang again without waiting for him. 

Wilfred, unable to settle to his work, had lounged in again 
from field ; and Farnaby found him at home, pacing up and 
down the stone kitchen, with folded arms and a moody brow. \ 
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" I promised you that I would return at five o'clock," said 
Farnaby, who had used the knowledge he had already ac- 
quired of the ways of the house, to enter the front door by lift- 
ing the latch for himself, and had, on knocking at the door of 
the kitchen, been told by Wilfred to come in ; " but the infor- 
mation 1 have obtained as to the Earl's condition has led me 
to think it better to come to you at once." 

" Do you mean that his end is so near ? " asked Wilfred, 
shooting a sudden glance at him. 

" It is in all probability near. I have seen the medical man 
who is in attendance on him, and his opinion is that he will 
not outlive the coming night. His mind is perfectly lucid, 
and he is free from pain. Under these circumstances, and 
knowing what I know of your purposes, Mr. Grarstang, I 
thought it best to return to you at once, without waiting for 
the hour I had named." 

" I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Farnaby. I am sorry 
that you should have had so much trouble," said Wilfred, evi- 
dently with the air and manner of a man who is taking leave 
of another — or one might almost say dismissing him. 

Let Garstang intend as he might, Farnaby had no intention 
of suffering himself to be thus dismissed. 

"I judged it best," he said, "that no time* should be lost 
in letting you know exactly how matters stood, in order that 
the visit you proposed paying to the Earl might not be de- 
layed. His mind, this doctor told me, is at present perfectly 
clear. When the strength of the body is rapidly sinking, it 
very commonly happens that the powers of the mind become 
enfeebled also, and that not infrequently very suddenly. It is 
clear, I think, that any man who would wish to speak with the 
Earl on matters of importance should lose no time in doing so." 

" It is not my purpose to lose more time than can be helped," 
said Wilfred, drily. 

" If so, you are intending to go down to the Park at once. 
Will you allow me to walk with you ? " said Farnaby, with a 
kind of gravity in his tone that made it very evident to Wil- 
fred that it was the settled purpose of this man who had by 
some strange means already obtained an ascendency over liis 
mind to do so. Why did not Wilfred tell him to mind his 
own business, and leave him to his? He could not have told 
why ; it was a quite new and perplexing phenomenon to him, 
severed as he had been for »o many years from almost all hu- 
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man intercourse, the influence which he was conscious this all 
hut stranger exercised over his mind. He did feel tempted to 
meet Farnaby's proposal with a surly and repellant answer. 
He felt sure that his object in walking with him was to com- 
bat his, Wilfred's, purpose, as regarded the Earl. Yet it 
seemed as if he were bent on making it sure that such an in- 
terview as he (Wilfred) proposed should take place before the 
faculties of the dying man should be too far enfeebled to make 
it available to any purpose. He felt that he would rather have 
walked down to the Park alone with his own thoughts. He 
would rather do so ; and yet, by a strange sort of contradiction, 
he was anxious to hear what this stranger could wish to say to 
him. There was undoubtedly something appalling in the 
task he had for so many years appointed for himself to do, in 
that hour which had now arrived. Though still fully purposed 
to go forth and do what he had said to himself he would do, 
he felt as if, in refusing to allow Farnaby to accompany him 
in his walk, he should be irrevocably kicking away the plank 
which yet remained between his boat and the shore ; — as if he 
should be casting off the last — and nearly the first — friendly 
hand that had ever been held out to him ; — and he had not at 
that moment the courage to do this. 

" Certainly ;- if it is your pleasure to do so," he replied, 
therefore, to Farnaby's suggestion. " I shall be ready to go 
in less than five minutes. Will you kindly wait for me here 
till I return ? " 

So saying Wilfred left the kitchen and went to his own 
room, the door of which he carefully locked behind him on 
entering. Taking from a secret repository the coffer which he 
once before produced on the night when his unhappy sister-in- 
law came to hide her head, and to die at the Grange, he took 
from it a couple of written papers, which he placed in an en- 
velope, and then consigned to the inner breast-pocket of his 
coat, which he carefully buttoned over his treasures. 

Then he and Farnaby started on their way to the Park, 
walking side by side. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

WILFRED IN THE PBE3ENCE OF HIS ENEMY. 

They, — Wilfred Garstang and Walter Farnaby, — had 
walked down the zigzag path slowly and in close conversation. 
They had passed along the beach towards the East Rock Cot- 
tage, instead of going through the town, in order that their 
earnest talk might be less interrupted by meeting with other 
passers-by ; and they had reached the lane leading from the 
east end of the town to the Park gates when they saw Mr. 
Li nacre coming towards them. 

" There is Linacre. But I think our talk has reached its 
conclus ; on, my dear Mr. Garstang," said Farnaby, putting 
out his hand towards Wilfred as he spoke. 

Garstang took the proffered hand in his, and grasped it with 
such force that Farnaby felt as if his fingers were in a vice. 

" Do not leave me," he said 5 " do not leave me. Walk 
with me to the house. Say no more, but stay with me, or 
who knows but the devil you have driven out may return ? 
Ah, Mr. Farnaby, if I could have you always with me ! You 
will not leave me to my own thoughts now in this hour ? " 

" I will remain with you till you go into the Earl's cham- 
ber, Mr. Garstang. -Shall we tell Mr. Linacre now ? " 

" Not now ; not till I am safe. Do not let us talk now, or 

maybe You can tell him as you think best, as soon as I 

have gone in to speak to the Earl." 

"Very well; so be it. Are you not a happier man this 
minute, Mr. Garstang, than you have been for many a day ? " 
said Farnaby. 

"For many a day, and many a year* — such long, long 
years ! Always alone, Mr. Farnaby ; always alone ! Hap- 
pier? I don't know how I feel. I feel as if I was drunk. 
But I am afraid of my own thoughts. Do not leave me till 
the last minute." 

"Never, fear. Linacre, we are going to the Park. Of 
course you have the latest news of the Earl ? " 

" I saw Mr. Hathaway just now. He tells me that he can- 
not last out the night. Are you going to the house, Mr. Gur- 
23 
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■tang ? " said Li nacre, in some surprise, turning to walk with 
them. 

" Yes, Mr. Linacre, I wish to see the Earl/' said Garstang, 
in rather a hurried nervous manner, which was very unlike his 
usual way of speaking. 

" To see the Earl ! " repeated Linacre, lifting up his eye- 
brows. " I fear you will hardly find that practicable." 

" I have been told that his mind is still quite clear, and I 
hope that he will not refuse to see nie." 

" Yes, Hathaway says that he is quite himself. But 

You are not bound on the same errand, I suppose, Farna- 
by ? " said Linacre, with just the slightest possible flavor of a 
sneer in his tone. 

" No, hardly that. I have merely walked down from the 
Orange with Mr. Garstang," replied Farnaby. 

"It was your second visit to the Grange to-day, was it 
not ? " said Linacre, in a tone of subacid ill-humor. 

" It was so, Linacre, but I did not go for the purpose of 
seeing, nor did I see, any person except Mr. Garstang. Have 
you any intention, Linacre, of seeing the Earl before he 
dies?" 

"No, indeed. To what good purpose could I do so? I 
think you will find that he will decline to see anybody. I 
should feel very unwilling to intrude myself upon his last 
moments," said Linacre, in the same tone, but still continuing 
to walk with Farnaby and Garstang towards the house. 

They found a servant in the hall who told them that there 
had been no apparent change in the Earl's condition during 
the last few hours; and to this man Wilfred addressed his 
request that the Earl should be told that Mr. Garstang of the 
Grange wished to see him for the space of a few minutes. 

The man, who was not acquainted with Wilfred by sight, 
looked exceedingly amazed, and glanced from one to the other 
of the other two visitors with a look that very plainly asked 
whether Garstang was to be considered a madman or not. 
As his look obtained no answer, and as the madman, as the 
servant considered him, had come there together with the heir 
to the earldom, the man replied that he did not think that it 
was possible for anybody to be admitted to the Earl, but that 
he would go and send Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins made his appearance almost immediately ; and 
was beginning to assert the absolute impossibility of *4»"iti»]g 
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anybody to his master's presence, least of all people coming 
on such business as brought Mr. Garstang there, when Wil- 
fred interrupted him by asking on what business Mr. Atkins 
supposed him to have come. 

"A happlication for to be put back into the Bishopscroft 
farm, I should say," replied Mr. Atkins, very severely. 

Wilfred was about to reply to this, but Farnaby interrupted 
bim. 

" It is assuming a very great responsibility to undertake to 
exclude any person from the presence of a dying man in the 
full possession of his faculties, without consulting him on the 
subject. The Earl can refuse to see Mr. Garstang if he 
wishes to do so. Surely it would be well to give him the 
choice," said he. 

Mr. Atkins looked from the speaker towards Mr. Linacre, 
and not seeing in his face either adherence to or dissent from 
this doctrine, he shrunk from taking it altogether upon him- 
self to refuse to carry Mr. •Garstang's message to the Earl, 
and turned on his heel, saying, — 

" Well, I will tell his lordship as Mr. Garstang wishes to 
talk to him, and then you will see " 

In a very few minutes, however, he returned, with a very 
chapfallen look, and the announcement that the Earl would 
see Mr. Garstang immediately. 

"I will wait for you here till you come back, Mr. Gar- 
stang," said Farnaby. 

" I shall be very grateful to you if you will do so," said 
Wilfred, turning to follow Mr. Atkins, and leaving Farnaby 
and Linacre in the hall together. 

He was ushered into the room where the old nobleman — the 
man whom he had for so many years hated with so bitter a 
hatred — was dying. Hathaway, whe had ridden back to 
Billiford in the middle of the day, to give directions about the 
attendance on his own patients, had returned, and was now 
Bitting at the head of the bed. It was a large room, with a 
large bow-window, from which all blinds and curtains had 
been withdrawn at the dying man's desire ; and the light of 
the sun, which was beginning to descend the western sky, 
sent its beams right on to the pillow on which his head was 
propped. 

It was a venerable-looking old head, mild and gentle in the 
expression of the features, as WiExtd now saw- it, and differ- 
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ing very widely in that respect from what he remembered to 
have seen in the face on other occasions. Such, he thought, 
was the effect of the near approach of the great end-all : the 
consciousness that conflict and anger were over. Whatever 
the state of the Earl's heart and mind might have been in 
those respects, Mr. Atkins could have given a more authentic 
account of the remarkable alteration in the expression of his 
features. The fact was that the old man had for many years 
worn a complete set of false teeth ; and when they were on 
duty in their places, the expression of the face, and specially 
of the mouth, the most tell-tale feature in it, was very hard 
and fiercely defiant When they were removed, the whole 
meaning of the face seemed to be entirely altered. On this 
occasion Wilfred Garstang for the first time saw his old ene- 
my without his teeth. Who can say how far his feelings 
towards him might have been modified if he had been accus- 
tomed to see him usually under the same circumstances ! 

His head was lying back on tie pillows, exactly facing the 
light from the window, but the eyes were closed when Wil- 
fred came into the room. Nevertheless, it was evident that he 
was not sleeping. Hathaway got up from his chair, and com- 
ing forward with a silent step to meet Garstang, said in a 
whisper, — 

" The Earl wished to see you, and you are the only person 
whom he has been willing to admit. You may perhaps be 
aware, Mr. Garstang, of his reasons for wishing to speak to 
you ; but I think it right to tell you, not only that his hours 
are numbered, and that they are very few, but that it would 
be extremely improper that he should be agitated or excited. 
I could not answer for the result. It might be immediately 
fatal." 

" Is that Garstang of the Grange, Hathaway ? " said the 
dying man, in a very weak voice, without opening his eyes. 

" Mr. Garstang is here, my lord. He has just entered the 
room," said the Doctor. 

" Leave us together then, if you please, Hathaway," said 
the Earl. " Stay ; just prop me up a little, on the pillow will 
you, before you go, and give one sup of the cordial." 

Hathaway did as he was bid ; and then, whispering to Gar- 
stang as he passed him to remember what he bad said, and 
telling him that he should remain just outside the door, so as 
to be at hand at a moment's warning, glided out of the room. 
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Wilfred stepped up to the head of the bed, and said at 
once, in a hurried, nervous sort of manner,— 

" It is a long time, Lord Linacre " 

u Yes, it is a long time, Mr. Garstang," said the Earl, in- 
terrupting him with a feeble motion of his hand. " Have 
the kindness to stand on the other side, in the light, where I 
can see you, and let a dying man have his own way. I want 
to speak to you ; and I want you to hear me without inter- 
ruption." 

Garstang moved to the other side of the bed, as the old 
man had asked him, and remained silent, though not a little 
surprised. 

" You have come to ask to be reinstated in the Bishopscroft 
f arm » 

" My lord " interrupted Garstang. But the old man 

again signed to him imperatively to be silent. 

" I beg to be allowed to speak," he continued. " I wish to 
say that I am glad that you have come. Perhaps if you had 
done so at an earlier day I should not have remained— not 
have refused you. I shall leave orders — or at least a request 
— that you be reinstated. I have done you much evil. But, 
Mr. Garstang, I have been a broken-hearted man; and to 
such much may be forgiven. I trust I have your forgive- 
ness." 

"My lord, my lord," said Wilfred, much and painfully 
moved, " my lord, / have been a broken-hearted man ; — not 
because of poverty, not because of the farm, my lord," he 
continued hastily and eagerly, " that is nothing. Heaven 
knows, my lord, that a more broken-hearted man than I lives 
not this day. If much may be forgiven to such an one — see 
you, my lord, whether you can forgive me ? For, indeed, 
Lord Linacre, I have come here this day not to forgive, but, 
if it is possible, to be forgiven." 

" Of all that the less said the better," said the Earl. " I 
do not deem, — I never deemed, — that there was much for me 
to forgive to you personally. Let bygones be bygones. It is 
sufficient if we can both say to the other that no remnant of 
anger, hatred, or malice, remains between us." 

" Oh, my lord ! my lord ! " said Wilfred, with a deep 
groan, and covering his face with his hands. 

" Is it so difficult then, to lay aside enmity against a dying 
man ? I would fain have left the world in charity with all 
men ? " said the Earl. 
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u My lord, it is now for yon to hear me say what I came 
here to say to you ; and I pray to God that when you have 
heard it you may still he able to forgive me the evil I have 
done ! My lord, I will ask you to hear me to the end, that I 
may trouble you as short a time as possible with my confes- 
sion." 

" Never mind your confession, man ! If you can forgive 
me I can forgive you all the past, and no more need be said 
between us ; and you shall go back to the Bishopscroft farm. 
Won't that make it straight between us ? " 

" My lord, craving your pardon, it is very important to you 
to hear the story I have to tell — the terrible confession I have 
to make. I came here, not to speak about the Bishopscroft 
farm, nor thinking of it. I came here to tell your lordship 
what it is most important that you should know ; and — to see 
whether — it is possible that your lordship should forgive me— 
when you have heard my story." 

" Is there much to hear ? " said the Earl, wearily. 

" It is much in importance, my lord. I will be as short as 
I can," replied Wilfred. 

" Give me a sup out of that bottle there, then : — good, — 
now I will listen to you as well as I can." 

" My lord, when my brother George died — as you know — I 
felt very angry against your lordship." 

" You could not lay his death at my door ! " said the Earl. 

" No, my lord. But you thought that the death of your son 
lay at my brother's door. My lord, it was not so. It was to 
please Lord Saltash, and not to please my brother, that the 
man was rescued from the press-gang. But all that is by- 
gone. You, my lord, thought differently, aud we thought, my 
lord, — I thought, that when my brother was doomed to die, 
you rejoiced at his condemnation." 

" I did rejoice ; being myself very sore and broken-hearted. 
I ask God's forgiveness and yours ! " interrupted the Earl. 

" And, my lord, the sight of that rejoicing in your heart, at 
that moment, put the devil into my heart ; and in revenge for 
what you then made me suffer, I have purposely caused, or at 
least greviously increased your misery during all the years 
since that time. My lord, you have all these years grieved 
over the dishonor of your daughter — " 

" Man, man, be silent ! — be silent, or you will make it im- 
possible for me to forgive 1 " gasped the Earl. 
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u Oh, my lord ! there was no such dishonor to be forgiven ! 
no dishonor worse than the marriage of your daughter with 
the son of Garstang of Garstang Grange ! " 

'• Marriage ! " shrieked the dying man, starting up to a sit- 
ting posture in his bed, with a sudden spring, which the medi- 
cal men would have declared to be impossible to him. 

It was a terrible and strange sound, — that shriek forced by 
intense emotion from the failing energies of the old man. It 
brought Hathaway, who had heard it outside the door, running 
into the room. To his extreme surprise, he found the Earl 
sitting up in the bed, with his dim and hollow eyes relighted 
up, and glaring eagerly out of their deep sockets, and his two 
hands clenched. 

" Go back ; leave the room, Hathaway ! I will call you if 
I want your help. Mr. Garstang will call you ! " said he, in 
a stronger voice than Hathaway imagined could have ever 
come from his lungs again ; and motioning to the Doctor to 
leave him with an imperious gesture. 

" Marriage, my lord," repeated Wilfred, as soon as Hatha- 
way had left the room ; " a regular and duly solemnized mar- 
riage, of which I have the authentic evidence here, and which 
I can satisfactorily prove and establish any day," he added, 
placing his hand emphatically on the pocket in which the cer- 
tificates were placed, as he spoke. 

" Oh gracious and merciful heaven ! " exclaimed the Earl, 
letting himself fall back on the pillows and remaining silent 
for a minute or two; though his lips kept moving all the 
time. 

" And her child ? She left a child ? " he added at length. 

" She left a child who is now alive and well ; — a child, the 
daughter of my brother, and of your daughter, my lord." 

" But the child — man, man, man, why don't you say? — the - 
child ? — born ? — when born ? " said the Earl ; and as he spoke 
his thin shrivelled hands quivered with intense excitement 
and anxiety as they lay on the sheet of the bed. 

" Born in wedlock, my lord. Nothing ever occurred between 
my brother aud the Lady Juliet which ought not to have 
occurred between an honest man and a virtuous lady ; — save 
that their marriage was secret ; — and save that she was your 
lordship's daughter, and he but a Garstang of Garstang ! " 

" But the child ! — man, you are talking of what you know 
nothing; — that child is my granddaughter; — my legitimate 
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granddaughter ; — and the heiress of my name, and title, and 
of this property." 

" Yes, my lord, I know that I am aware of all the troth," 
said Wilfred, with a strange mixture of pride and' contrite 
humility. 

"And gracious heaven ! why then have you not proclaimed 
this marriage, and the rights of your brother's child ? " said 
the Earl, staring at him with wide and eager eyes. 

" Because " said Wilfred, returning the Earl's stare 

with eyes as haggard, and trembling from head to foot, while 
his features worked terribly,—" because " 

He trembled with an effort that seemed to shake his whole 
body to utter the words that should have followed. But the 
words would not be uttered, for swaying for a moment to and 
fro, like a tall tree before it falls, Wilfred fell heavily to the 
floor. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE EARL'S PUNISHMENT IS OVER. 

The heavy fall of Wilfred to the ground had been both felt 
and heard by Hathaway, who had remained waiting outside 
the door, not a little surprised at the duration of the interview 
between the Earl and his former tenant. He came hurriedly 
into the room, followed by Dr. Bartram, who had just come up 
from the town, and by the servant, who was ushering him to 
the sick room, and found the Earl sitting up in the bed, and 
stretching his arms eagerly towards the place near the foot of 
the bed where Wilfred Garstang was lying. The latter was 
not visible to the medical men, as they came in at the door ; 
because the bed was between them and the fallen man. 

" Is be dead ? Is he dead, I say ? " said the Earl, shaking 
with nervous anxiety. 

In obedience to the pointing of his outstretched arms, they 
hastened round the foot of the bed, and saw the prostrate form 
of Wilfred lying insensible. He was breathing heavily and 
stertorously, and it was evident to the medical men that he 
was suffering from a sudden seizure of the heart. 
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u No, my lord ; not dead," said Hathaway, hastening to the 
bed-head, while Bartram and the servant raised Wilfred from 
the floor ; " not dead ! It is a slight and partial paralysis of 
the heart." 

" Are you sure he will recover ? " asked the Earl anxiously. 

" Doubtless he will, my lord. I make no doubt he will re- 
cover in a few minutes from this attack. It may be that more 
serious seizures of the same sort may follow," said Hathaway, 
marvelling much at the extreme anxiety manifested by the 
Earl, and speaking of Garstang, and the chances of his life 
and death, as unconcernedly as if there had not been the 
smallest possibility that the latter might hear him. 

" No ; put him on that sofa, there. I won't have him taken 
out of the room," said the Earl, very peremptorily, as Bartram 
and the servant were about to carry Wilfred, who was still in- 
sensible, out of the room. 

"It may be necessary, perhaps to bleed him," said Hatha- 
way, under his breath to the Earl ; " it may be. some hours 
before he is in a condition to speak to your lordship. — Had we 
not better " 

"No; I will not have him taken out of this room. Let 
him be bled here, if it is proper to bleed him. Put him on 
the sofa there ; I insist upon it, Hathaway, that he does not 
leave this room," said the Earl, with a vigor and force of de- 
cision that qujte surprised the Doctor, who, an hour before, 
would have sworn that the dying man was much too far gone 
for such an effort to be possible to him. , Very much puzzled 
were both Hathaway and his colleague at this determination 
of the Earl not to lose sight of a man whom for the last 
twenty years, or near it, nothing could have induced him to 
see. But the Earl was thinking of those papers, precious to 
him bej'ond all else in the world, which Wilfred had declared 
to be on his person ; and which, if indeed Garstang wore about 
to die, he — the Earl — would have caused to be taken from his 
pocket, and recognized by other witnesses, before he himself 
should breathe his last. 

Wilfred was placed on the sofa, under the Earl's eyes ; and 
in a short time began to recover his consciousness. The pulse 
returned to its normal action, and the two doctors declared 
that the seizure had not been a violent one ; and that in a 
short time their new patient would be able to resume his con- 
versation with the Earl. 
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Meantime Bartram had slipped out, and returned to the 
hall, where, on passing through it, he had left Mr. Lin acre and 
Mr. Farnaby. 

" Hathaway got a fright just now/' he said, addressing Mr. 
Linacre. " It seems the Earl had desired him to leave him 
with that man, Garstang. What there can be to be said be- 
tween them, heaven only knows. Hathaway kept watch out- 
side the door, of course. Presently, bang ! he hears a great 
fall on the floor. Poor Hathaway had not presence of mind 
enough to remember that it could not be the Earl who had 
fallen, seeing that he can't leave his bed. He thought some- 
thing had happened. I reached the room at the same mo- 
ment, and there we found Garstang in a fit on the floor, and 
the Earl sitting up in bed, and speaking as strong as if he 
had a month's life in him, and swearing that Garstang should 
not be taken out of the room on any account. Very extraor- 
dinary, Mr. Linacre. I can't help thinking, for my part, that 
the Earl was giving him a bit of his mind about that unhappy 
business of the Lady Juliet, you know, sir. Ah ! he might 
well fall down in a fainting fit, or anything else, I am sure." 

Here Hathaway came out to the hall begging that Bartram 
would go to the door of the Earl's chamber, and keep watch 
there for precaution sake, not entering unless he were sum- 
moned. Garstang, he said, had recovered himself so far as to 
be able to continue his conversation with the Earl ; the latter 
was speaking with a wonderful degree of strength and energy, 
and had desired that he and Mr. Garstang migjit again be left 
together. 

Meantime, this was what was passing in the Earl's cham- 
ber. 

" You were going to tell me, Mr. Garstang, when you were 
taken ill," said the Earl, as soon as they had been left alone 
together, — "you were going to tell me why you have abstained 
till now from setting right before the world the name of your 
brother's wife, and asserting the rights of your niece, who is 
my granddaughter." 

" I am about to answer that, my lord. But the pain and 
the shame of doing so were too great for me. I kept the 
truth concealed," continued Wilfred, speaking with effort, and 
in low and slow accents, " because I knew that the belief that 
your daughter had disgraced herself and her family, and that 
your lineage was extinct, would embitter your life and make 
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your days miserable. I determined thus to avenge your rejoic- 
ing over the condemnation of my unhappy brother. This I 
did, and have continued to do, for nigh upon twenty years. 
It is for your lordship to say now whether it is possible for 
you- to forgive me." 

Wilfred stood at the foot of the bed, between the Earl and 
the red light streaming in from the setting sun, with his hands 
folded on his breast, and his head drooped upon them. 

The Earl was silent for awhile, and heaved a deep sigh be- 
fore he replied. 

" As I hope to be forgiven," he then said, solemnly and 
reverently bowing his white head forward as he lay propped 
up with pillows, " so do I forgive. But oh, man ! rarely, I 
think, has any man inflicted on his fellow-man so much an- 
guish as you have inflicted on me in all these miserable years. 
Yet, doubt it not, that I do fully and freely pardon and forgive 
you. I did deserve some evil at your hands. And, thanks be 
to God, it is all the easier now to forgive, that you have brought 
me at this eleventh hour a very great — an infinite joy." 

" For that, my lord, I deserve no thanks or gratitude what- 
ever at your hands. My confession is not yet complete, and I 
would fain complete it. My lord, not only have 1 rejoiced 
in the affliction which, by my act, you have suffered from for 
twenty years ; but I had, in "the bitterness of my vengeance, 
determined that you should die without the knowledge that 
the wrong done to your daughter and granddaughter should 
ever be remedied. I intended to inform yon, when your life 
should be drawing near to its close, that my hand had poured 
out all this misery upon you ; that in my hand it lay to restore 
your daughter to her good name, and your granddaughter to 
her rightful position, and that because of the evil you had 
done to me and mine, I would never do so. I intended this 
consummation of my vengeance, my lord ; and I intended it 
when I rose from my bed this morning. Now, my lord, I 
have confessed all my sin." 

" I thank God, Mr. Garstang, and you have great reason to 
thank him, that your heart has been changed, and that you 
J ave opened it to better thoughts," said the Earl, solemnly. 

" I trust, my lord, that I am thankful. In honesty I must 
needs tell your lordship how this change was wrought in me. 
I left my home this day to come here with the full purpose in 
my heart, all dark and black, to do as I have said. A man 
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walked with me — would walk with me — would not be shaken 
offl Never before, my lord, has any man spoken to me as that 
man spoke. To him it is wholly due that when I reached the 
Park I reached it with a changed heart. To him your lord- 
ship owes aught of happiness that that change may produce 
to you." 

" How could such a purpose as yours, Mr. Gars tang, be 
otherwise than a secret from all men ? How could the person 
of whom you speak turn you from your purpose unless he 
knew it ? " said the Earl, with shrewdly inquiring eyes. 

" My lord, ray purpose has been my secret for these twenty 
years. It has never been breathed to any man, save this one 
and to him only this day. My lord, he came to me seeking in 
marriage the hand of my niece, your granddaughter, in entire 
ignorance of her position as your lordship's heiress ; and, see- 
ing that no human power could force me to divulge the proofs 
of the marriage against my will, I thought it well that he 
should know the truth with regard to her whom he sought to 
marry. When I told him what I had done, and what I in- 
tended to do, he rested not till he had changed my purpose. ,, 

" And this man seeks to marry the heiress to the title and 
estates of Linacre ? " said the Earl, after some moments of 
silence ;— " had sought her hand before he was aware of her 
expectations ? Who is this man ? " 

" His name is Walter Farnaby, my lord, the son of a clergy- 
man of this county, of a good old Sillshire family. He is a 
fellow of Silchester College, at Oxford, and he saw my niece 
where she was placed for her education in Silchester. He 
came here, not knowing at all that he should find her here, in 
the company of Mr. Bentham Linacre." 

" So Mr. Bentham Linacre is here too," said the Earl, not 
with any lowering of the brow indicative of displeasure, but 
with a sort of half peevish, half malicious twist of the upper 
lip, in which might have been read no small* amount of satis- 
faction at the discomfiture that was awaiting that obnoxious 
individual. "Ay, ay. So Mr. Bentham Linacre has come 
down. Trust him for being in at the death. But he is not 
going to have the brush after all. Ho I ho ! ho ! Give mo 
. another sup out of the bottle there, Mr. Garstang. I declare 
1 feel as if I could live a little longer, to see my poor child's 
memory properly cleared, and my heiress married. So Mr. 
Bentham Linacre is here, is he ? — waiting till the breath is 
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out of my body. Wait a bit, wait a bit, Mr. Bentham Lina- 
cre. The last time we met you gave me a beavyish back fall. 
Now we shall see if I can't throw you, and win the match after 
all/' said the old Sillshire man, who had in his young days 
patronized many a struggle in the favorite sport of his county. 

" I ought to tell you, my lord, that Mr. Bentham Li nacre 
himself, also in ignorance of the legitimate birth of my niece, 
on seeing her here, made proposals for her hand," said Wil- 
fred, drily. 

" I daresay. So that's the way the cat jumps ! And you 
imagine that he had no inkling — Hum ! I tell you that there 
is nothing those lawyers don't get to know somehow. What 
did you say to Mr. Linacre's proposal, sir ? " 

" My lord, I and all my family have very grave reasons for 
entirely objecting to the marriage of one of our race with a 
cousin," said Wilfred, speaking very gravely and even sternly ; 
" and, as your lordship sees, Mr. Li nacre is the cousin of my 
niece by the mother's side. Nothing would induce me to con- 
sent to such a marriage." 

" Nor me," said the Earl, nodding his head. 

" Moreover, it seems that Mr. Farnaby has already succeeded 
in winning the child's love. There would, as I judge, be diffi- 
culty in inducing her to entertain the idea of any other mar- 
riage," said Wilfred, gravel j r . 

The Earl remained buried in silent meditation for some 
minutes. 

" You see, Mr. Garstang," he said, at length, " that my 
granddaughter would, in the nature of things, look higher for 
a mate to share her fortunes — there are few of any rank in the 
land who would not jump at the chance of obtaining for their 
eldest son the hand of the Baroness Linacre in her own right, 
and heiress to all the family property. But — Mr. Garstang, 
we owe — we both owe this Mr. Farnaby much — very much- 
more than any gratitude or any earthly advantage whatever 
can repay. The man is a gentleman. I know the name very 
well — a very good old south Sillshire name. You say that the 
child has already learned to like him ? — His father was a cler- 
gyman, you say ; what is the gentleman himself? " 

Happily for the Earl's prejudices, Wilfred did not happen to 
know that Farnaby had been called to the Bar. So he told all 
that he did know of his occupation, saying that he " was a 
poet" 
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u A poet ! " said the Earl, with a queer grimace. " A poet ! 
Well, Surrey was a poet. It is just as well that my grand- 
daughter's husband will not need to earn his bread. Now, Mr. 
Garstang, as my time is short they tell me — although, I must 
say that I feel much more as if I had still some life in me than 
I did an hour or two ago— do not let us lose any of it I must 
see my grandchild — the latest, but not the last, I trust, of her 
race— before I die. If I disappoint the doctors, and live some 
few days longer — who knows ? — you can understand that there 
will be much I shall want to hear from you — many things 
anent this marriage — poor child ! poor child ! — but now, what 
presses most is that I should see my grandchild." 

" You would wish her to be brought to you here at once, my 
lord ? She is now at the Grange. It would be best that I 
should at once go there for her." 

" Pray do so. Take a carriage to the foot of the cliff, and 
let it wait for you, and bring you back thence. That will be 
the quickest way. If you will send somebody to me, as you go 
out, I shall be obliged to yon, Mr. Garstang." 

So the interview, which made everything on earth different 
to both of these men, which changed entirely their own hearts, 
and enveloped all the world in a new atmosphere of a different 
quality of light, came to a conclusion. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

WALTER FARXABY AND THE EARL. 

Wilfred, passing out of the Earl's chamber, had found Dr. 
Bartram outside the door ; and the latter waited for no request 
to do so to glide into the chamber as the former quitted it. 

"I trust your lordship has not been over-fatigued by the 
man who has just left the room. I trust that there has been 
no excitement," said Bartram, coming up to the bedside with 
a cat-like step. 

" Well, yes, to tell the truth, Bartram, he has excited me a 
good deal," said the Earl. 

" It is perfectly- inexcusable, when he was warned how >pr#- 
1 :* judicial— I hope that your lordship does not fttl-^r— P 
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" My notion is, Bartram, that he has done me more good 
than all you doctors can do." 

"Ah, light-headed," thought Bartram to himself! "Just 
what might have been expected." 

" Indeed, my lord, you must endeavor to be calm. A little 
ioe to the head perhaps " 

"Is Hathaway in wie house? If so, just ask him to step 
here, will you, Bartram ? " 

" Mr. Hathaway, the Earl is asking for you," said Bar- 
tram, coming out to the hall, where the Doctor was still chat- 
ting with Mr. Li nacre and Mr. Farnaby. " I am afraid that 
that man has done him mischief. It is very much to be 
lamented that he should have obtained access to his lordship. 
If I had been consulted " 

" Is he still there ? " asked Hathaway. 

" ~$o ; but he has only just gone. Whatever he has been 
tormenting the Earl about, it has put him into a state of ex- 
altation and fever, I am afraid. Will you come to him ? " 

In a few minutes both the medical gentlemen returned to 
the hall, and gave orders that Mr. Atkins should go to his 
master directly. 

" Tell Atkins to come here for a moment before going in to 
him," said Hathaway. "I'll tell you what," he added, ad- 
dressing Linacre and Farnaby, "I shouldn't wonder if he 
were to rally yet, and last a little while longer. He is cer- 
tainly better, wonderfully better, and has no more fever than 
I have." 

" You will observe, Mr. a Hathaway, that when I spoke of the 
possibility that fever might have supervened, I had not had an 
opportunity of consulting the patient's pulse," put in Bar- 
tram. 

a I know, I know. Well, he has no fever now. It is one of 
those rallies of nature that one sometimes sees. Atkins," he 
continued, as the valet came into the hall, "your master wants 
some nourishment. Go to him. He may have a basin of good 
strong beef-tea, and a glass of sherry. Let it be got ready for 
him with as little delay as possible. I say, Bartram, will you 
bet that the Earl don't see this day six months ? I don't mind 
staking a five pound note that he does." 

" I put it to these gentlemen, Mr. Hathaway, whether it 
would not seem to them, as I think that it would to most peo- 
ple, a Very grievous impropriety that a medical practitioner 
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should wager on the unfavorable termination of a case in which 
he is engaged," said Bartram, with much pomposity. 

" Pshaw ! Will you bet he lives, and I'll bet he dies, and 
leave the case altogether to you?" said Hathaway, with a 
hoarse laugh. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Atkins, returning at that moment 
again to the hall, " the Earl has been asking me if I knew 
where to find a gentleman of the name of Farnaby, who is, as 
he has been told, at Bill mouth. If he can be found the Earl 
would be glad to see him as soon as possible. I did not say 
that Mr. Farnaby was in the house, thinking it better to speak 
to you, sir, first," said Mr. Atkins, turning to Hathaway. 

« Um ! 1" have no objection to his seeing Mr. Farnaby. 

I should have said that he had had enough with that fellow 
who was with him so long, and took it into his head to make 
a scene by going off in a fainting fit But really he seems so 
much better that perhaps it is better to comply with his wish/' 
said Hathaway. 

" How on earth could he have heard that you were here— 
have heard your name even, Farnaby?" said Mr. Linacre. 
" Do you know, Atkins ? " 

"I have said nothing to his lordship, Mr. Linacre; and un- 
less that man from the. Grange have spoken to Mr. Farnaby's 
being here, I am sure I can't guess." 

" Isn't it odd, Farnaby, that he should have left the house, 
without coming back to you?" remarked Mr. Linacre. "I 
thought that your whole errand here was to accompany him ? " 

" Perhaps he may be coming back again," said Farnaby. 

All this time he had been annoyed at being so long in hia 
friend's company without having communicated to him any- 
thing of the extraordinary and important facts which he had 
that morning learned from 'Wilfred Garstang. It had been 
his purpose to do so at the earliest opportunity ; and he felt as 
if there were something treacherous in keeping the knowledge 
of such circumstances to himself. No such opportunity had 
arisen. He could not speak on the subject in the presence of 
Messrs. Hathaway and Bartram. One or the other, or both 
of them, had been with him ever since he and Mr. Linacre and 
Wilfred had reached the Park together. Now he was called 
away by the Earl. That Lord Linacre should wish to see him 
was not so utterly inexplicable to him as it was to all the 
other persons present. He knew — or hoped that he was not 
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mistaken in supposing that lie knew — what had been the na- 
ture of the interview between the Earl and Mr. Garstang. It 
seemed likely enough that such a conversation as he supposed 
to havepassed between them might have led to speech of Miss 
Garstang, and that thence might have arisen a mention by 
Mr. Garstang of the fact of his pretensions to the lady's 
hand. 

Thereupon the Earl might have wished to speak with him. 

In what sense ? Was it not likely that the successful effort 
he had made to induce Wilfred Garstang to change his mind 
and purpose towards the Earl, — to bring him to put aside his 
vengeful enmity and approach the old man's bedside with 
words of contrition and forgiveness, — was it not likely that 
those efforts would bring about the destruction of his hope to 
make Jenefy Garstang his wife ? Garstang was content to 
accept him as a suitor for the hand of his niece. But would the 
Earl of Linacre be content to accept him as the husband of 
his granddaughter and heiress? Would not the proud old 
nobleman be eager for some more distinguished alliance for his 
long-lost and newly-recovered heiress? It seemed terribly 
likely to Farnaby, as he turned to follow the servant to Lord 
Linacre's chamber, that such would be the*case. If it were so, 
how could he reconcile himself to the idea of availing himself 
of the chance meeting which had thrown this great heiress in 
his way at Silchester, to achieve so high a fortune for himself 
by entrapping the affections of a girl of seventeen ? How, in- 
deed, in any case, could he make up his mind to build his for- 
tunes on such a foundation ? 

With these thoughts chasing each other through his mind, 
Farnaby entered the Earl's chamber. 

He had just finished his basin of beef-tea, and was insisting 
that his one glass of sherry should be filled to the brim, while 
Mr. Atkins stood at one side of the bed-head and Dr. Bartram 
on the other. 

" Mr. Farnaby, my lord," said the servant who had preceded 
him to the chamber. 

" I ought to apologize, Mr. Farnaby, for the liberty I have 
taken in thus calling you to a sick man's bedside. But there 
are matters that should be spoken between us, and I could not 
wait on you, you see." 

"Oh, my lord! — I am very glad that I chanced to be so 
24 
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near at hand, as to be able to obey your lordship's call without 
loss of time." 

11 Now, Atkins, you may go. Mr. Bartram, will you have 
the kindness to leave Mr. Farnaby and me together a little 
while. You need not look as if I was going to commit suicide. 
Don't you see bow much stronger lam?" 

" Now, then, Mr. Farnaby," continued the old man, as soon 
as they were alone together ; " what I want to say to you may 
be said in a very few words — though I should not rest in my 
grave if I died without saying them. Few men have owed 
another more gratitude than I owe you, Mr. Farnaby." 

" My lord ! " said Farnaby, with genuine astonishment. 

" Yes, it's true. That unhappy man — he has been a very 
unhappy man — has told me all — has told me how I was 
doomed to die in misery and despair if you had not rescued 
me from it. Give me your hand. What is your name, Mr. 
Farnaby?" 

" Walter — Walter Farnaby, my lord ! " he replied, giving 
his hand to the old man as desired. 

" Walter Farnaby," said the Earl, taking his hand in both 
his, and drawing it towards him, so as to press it to his bosom, 
— " Walter Farnaby, I pray God to bless you. I believe, as I 
lie here, shortly to be in the presence of my Maker, that, by 
your good thoughts and good words, you have saved two souls. 
Believe me, sir, I am grateful to you." 

" I fear you overrate the value of anything I have been able 
to do, my lord. I did strive, as any other man would have 
done, to induce Mr. Gars tang to lay aside his animosity 
towards you ; and it is a great pleasure to me to have suc- 
ceeded," said Farnaby. 

" Well, and now what shall I give you in return for the good 
you have done me ? " said the Earl. 

" Give me, my lord ! " re-echoed Farnaby, in an accent of 
great surprise. 

u Yes, to be sure. Is there nothing you want that I could 
give you, or help to give you, at all events ? " said the Earl. 

" My lord — I — I — " stammered Farnaby, who, from the last 
words, began to guess the old man's meaning. 

" Yes ; Garstang has told me all about that, too. You have 
asked my granddaughter for her hand." 

" My lord, I asked Miss Garstang to marry me, it is true, 
thinking that I, a poor man, was wooing a poor girl. Since I 
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have been made acquainted with the real circumstances of the 
lady's position, I have not seen her. Of course I am aware 
that your lordship's granddaughter and heiress may — nay, 
ought to look for a different alliance from one with the son of 
a poor clergyman," said Farnaby. 

"Rector of Barcomb-in-the-Moor, in the southern half of 
the county, your father was. I know all about you. I have 
met your father in Sil Chester in old times. Farnaby ! It is 
a good old Sillshire name, and a good old Sillshire stock. I 
had rather have a Sillshire gentleman's son marry my grand- 
daughter than the son of another, let his rank be what it 
might. Mr. Farnaby and the Baroness Linacre ! And your 
son will be Lord Linacre of Linacre, my great grandson in the 
direct line. And, I'll tell you what, Farnaby — why should not 
the earldom be restored ? In such case, if you manage your 
affairs well, the Crown is not likely to be very difficult on such 
a point. We shall see; we shall see — that is, you will see," 
added the old man, in a sadder tone, after a pause. " I ab- 
solutely forgot that I was lying here on my death -bed. 
Thank God, I can now go to my rest in perfect charity with 
all men. Observe, Farnaby, it is my special wish and request 
that Garstang should have the Bishopscroft farm — on advan- 
tageous terms, you know— on advantageous terms ; and a lease, 
too, if he wishes it, when I am gone." 

" I hope you may grant it to him, yourself, my lord. Why 
not? You do not seem to me like a dying man," said 
Farnaby. 

" Between ourselves, I do not feel like one, Farnaby. I did 
this morning ; and the doctors all seemed to think that it was 
high time I went off the hooks ; but, upon my word, I feel so 
much better, so much more life in me, that I should not won- 
der if I gave them the go-by yet." 

" Mr. Hathaway was expressing his strong opinion just now, 
my lord, that you would recover and get about again. He 
said that the change in your state for the better was most ex- 
traordinary," said Farnaby. 

" Ah, he did not know what sort of a cordial, what an elixir 
vitce I have had administered to me while his back was turned. 
Did you see Garstang as he left my room ? " 

"No, my lord, I was in the front hall with Mr. Linacre; 
and I believe he left the house by a different way," replied 
Farnaby. 
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" Li nacre ! Mr. Bentham Lin acre. Is he in the house too ? 
He is rather too much in a hurry," said the Earl, with a sneer. 

" His being here, as well as my being here, my lord, was 
occasioned by Mr. Garstang's coming. I was walking from 
the Grange, as you know, with the latter, and we fell in with 
Mr. Li nacre, and he joined us in our walk," said Farnaby. 

" Has he been informed — does he know — is he aware that 
the title and estates descend to my granddaughter ? " asked 
the Earl, with some anxiety. 

" I am sorry to say, my lord, that he does not Of course, 
my first wish on becoming acquainted with the circumstances 
was to inform him of them ; but when he met Mr. Gars tang 
and myself together, I felt that it would be very difficult to 
speak ou the subject under those circumstances. I waited for 
an opportunity of speaking with him alone. Then, ever since, 
one or other of the two medical gentlemen here has been with 
us ; and I could not speak before them on such a matter." 

" Poor man ! It will be a very terrible disappointment to 
him, I am afraid. I suppose he does no more with his law 
business than he used to ? " said the Earl. 

" He has for several years held the position of Inspector of 
parish apprentices " 

" Inspector of what? " said the Earl, in much astonishment. 

" Inspector of parish apprentices, an established appoint- 
ment under the Government. It is not a bad appointment — 
and it is most probable that he might never have got it if it 
had not been believed that he was the heir to an earldom." 

" Good gracious I Inspector of parish apprentices ! What 
is it that he inspects concerning them ? " said the old- 
fashioned peer. 

" Their general treatment, their food, lodging, &c, &c. He 
takes a great deal of interest in his work, I assure you, my 
lord." 

" I am very glad of that. But I should not like to be one 
of the apprentices," said the Earl. " I suppose they won't 
take the place away from him, when it turns out that he was 
not heir to the earldom," he added, after a minute's thought. 

" Oh, no, my lord ! nothing of the kind, unquestionably. 
He is a very excellent civil servant," said Farnaby. 

"Well, we shall have to tell him all about it presently. 
Pray, Mr. Farnaby, are you aware that he also is a candidate 
for my granddaughter's hand ? " said the Earl, with a sly look 
at Farnaby. 
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€t Yes, niy lord, he told me as much himself. But he had at 
the time never, or scarcely ever, Spoken to the lady. I know 
that Mr. Garstang entertains the very strongest objections to 
such an union, on the ground that Mr. Linacre is connected 
by blood with Miss Garstang." 

" Well, poor fellow ! he will have another disappointment to 
bear there. You don't think it possible, Mr. Farnaby, that 
he should have obtained any inkling — eh ? — any idea of the 
real state of the case, eh ? " 

" I am quite sure that he has not the remotest idea of the 
kind. He saw Miss Garstang, and was, naturally enough, 
much struck by her ; and partly also seemed to think that it 
would be a good thing to — to heal old sores, so far as might be 
done by such an union," said Farnaby. 

" Hum ! I shall be glad to die in charity with him also. 
It's not my fault that he has been deceived all this time by 
false expectations. Mr. Garstang, you say, left the house 
without seeing you. Do you know, Mr. Farnaby, on what er- 
rand he is gone ? " 

" No, my lord. How should I guess even ? I did not 
know that he was gone on any errand. I thought it odd, con- 
sidering the way in which we had come here together, that he 
should have left the house without speaking to me again." 

" He is coming back again. It will not be many minutes, 
I suppose, before he is here. They told me a few hours ago 
that I was dying, though, in truth, I don't quite feel now as 
if I was. Can't you understand that the first wish of my 
heart would be to see the granddaughter who has been re- 
stored to me, and in whom my name and lineage is to be con- 
tinued, before I die ? " 

" You mean, my lord, that Mr. Garstang has gone to bring 
Miss Garstang here." 

" To be sure he is. I can hear the carriage-wheels on the 
drive. In another minute the young lady will be here," said 
the Earl, eagerly. 

"Perhaps I had better leave you, my lord. It would be 
more agreeable to j t ou that — that a stranger should not be 
present at — at— on such an occasion/' said Farnaby, feeling 
his own position to be a difficult one. 

" Not at all. You are not to be a stranger in this house, 
you know. Besides, this is your work. Bray stay by me, and 
see it out." 
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" My lord, here's that man from the Grange come back, and 
a young lady with him. Are they to be shown in here ? " said 
Mr. Atkins, appearing at the door, and allowing his extreme 
astonishment to appear very plainly in the tones of his voice. 

" Yes, Atkins, bring them here, and that without losing any 
time about it* Now for it! I do so hope I shall like the 
look of her. Come you round, Farnaby, and stand by the 
head of the bed on this side, and stand close. Now then 1 " 



CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

THE EARL RECOVERS THE LOST BRANCH OF THE FAMILY 

TREE. 

Great Heaven ! how like ! It is her mother over again," 
exclaimed the Earl, putting his hands before his eyes as Jenef} r , 
looking very much scared and frightened — and all the more 
like her poor timid and constantly-scared mother in conse- 
quence — was led to the foot of the bed between her grand- 
father and the light. 

" Poor Juliet," said the old man, as a tear gathered in his 
eye, " it is herself come back again — her figure, her carriage, 
her bearing. And yet," continued he, shading his eyes with 
his hand, and gazing intently at the blushing girl, who had to 
stand his scrutiny as best she might, " Juliet was not quite so 
tall, nor her hair so dark, nor her eyes. Can you forgive an 
old man, my dear, for making you pass the ordeal of such an 
examination ? I should apologise, too, for asking you to come 
and see me in my bedroom thus. You know who I am — what 
I am to you, I mean, my dear ? " 

" You are my grandfather, sir," she said, in a barely audible 
voice. 

" And you are my granddaughter Jenefy. I like the name ; 
it is a good old Sillshire name. Come up here to the head of 
the bed, my child, and give me your hand. Ay, ay," he 
went on, as Jenefy did as he bade her, " you have your poor 
mother's own hand — a long slender paw. A very pretty hand, 
little lady. You may say an old man told you so. Well, 
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now, Jenefy, my dear child, you know that I am your grand- 
father; very good so far. What else do you know about 
me?" 

"Nothing, sir, — I think," said Jenefy, almost in a whisper. 

" You have told her nothing of—- of — of our discoveries this 
morning ? " asked the Earl, looking at Wilfred, who had re- 
mained standing near the head of the bed nearest the door, 
where his niece was also now standing, and consequently out 
of sight of Farnaby, who was hidden by the curtain on the 
other side. 

" Nothing, my lord. I left it to your lordship to tell as you 
should think proper," said Wilfred, in an almost equally low 
voice. 

" Well, then, Jenefy, J must tell you all about it. Listen ! 
You have been told that I was your grandfather. Well and 
good. But you were told, I suppose, that there was something 
wrong about it in some way, so that I did not, care to see you, 
or you to see me. All that has been found out to be a mistake. 
Partly by my fault, and partly by the fault of your uncle, we 
have been all playing at cross purposes. But now — this day 
— it has all been made clear. You are not only my grand- 
daughter, but the heiress to all I possess, and to my title — at 
least to one of them. When I die you will be Baroness Lin- 
acre in ) r our own right, and the possessor of all the estates that 
I now hold. All this has been found out and made clear to us 
ail by somebody that you never saw or heard tell of. Here he 
is. Come out, sir ; come out from behind the curtain there, 
and blush to find your good deeds fame. Come out into the 
light, and let the lady have an opportunity of thanking the 
man who has been the means of restoring her to her rightful 
position." 

Thus addressed, Farnaby stepped forward, and a sudden 
irrepressible " Oh ! " escaped from Jenefy's lips before she 
had time to think of repressing it. 

u Why, one would think that you had seen the gentleman 
before," said the Earl. " You may well cry ' Oh,' little lady. 
I can tell you that but for that gentleman there — things 
would all have been very different from what they are.' 1 

Jenefy dropped her eyes to the ground as if they had rested 
on a Medusa's head, and tried to ensconce herself behind the 
bed-curtain. 

" I'll tell you what, Farnaby," continued the Earl, " it would 
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be very good of you if you would carry out tlie intention you 
had of communicating to Mr. Linacre the facts, which it so 
much imports him to know. He ought not to he allowed to 
remain in ignorance of them. Perhaps there would be no 
better way of making him aware of them than by your telling 
him. Would you mind telling Atkins to show you into my 
study, and then to request Mr. Linacre to come to you there ? " 

" Certainly not, Lord Linacre ! It is not a pleasant task ; 
but I came here as Linacre's friend ; the facts in question 
were first communicated to me, and it thereupon became my 
clear duty to inform him of them." 

? It would be a kindness to all parties. Will you then 
kindly ring the bell ? " 

Farnaby did so ; and when Mr. Atkins made his appearance, 
left the room with him to execute his disagreeable commission. 

" Now, my dear," said the Earl, addressing Jenefy, " let us 
speak a few words seriously on a very important subject. 
You will excuse me if I make them as few as may be, at the 
cost of seeming blunt and rude, for though I do feel wonder- 
fully better, I was considered to be a dying man this morning, 
and all — all that has passed to-day has tired me. Now listen. 
You will easily understand that it must be one of the wishes 
nearest my heart to see you, who are to inherit my title and 
my property, and, we hope, to transmit them to a new line of 
the old name, — to see you, I say, settled and well-married 
before I. die ; or if that may not be, to see you at least affi- 
anced to a husband of whom I can approve. Your uncle has 
told me that Mr. Farnaby has proposed marriage to you. He 
is a gentleman, — a Sillshire gentleman, and I firmly believe a 
good — a very good and honorable man. Such a choice would 
meet with my full approbation, as your uncle here tells me it 
has already met with his. What answer did you make to Mr. 
Farnaby when he asked you to marry him ? " 

" Sir," said Jenefy not a little distressed, yet feeling that 
the circumstances justified the directness of the inquiry, and 
demanded of her a prompt and explicit answer to it. " Sir— 
my lord, I mean—no — grandpapa — " 

" Yes, that is best," said the Earl. 

" I did not tell Mr. Farnaby that I would marry him, think- 
ing that — that I — my age — I ought not — that it was better 
not to make such a promise without speaking to my uncle, but 
— but — I " 
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u You let him see, probably, that as far as you were con- 
cerned you bad no insuperable objection to make such a prom- 
ise. That is it, isn't it, my dear child ? " 

Jenefy blushed and hung her head. 

" Very well ; that is all very well. I do not think you 
could find a better husband. You are aware, my dear, of 
what you give him in giving him yourself, — rank — not for 
himself, indeed, in his own person, but for his children, — and 
station, and wealth." 

" Yes, sir, — my 1 — , yes, grandpapa," stammered Jenefy. 

" You understand that well, my child ? " 

"Yes, grandpapa. But^-do you know, grandpapa, I am 
sure, — that is, I am afraid— no ; I mean, that I think that— 
if — if — if he had known, — if Mr. Farnaby had known all that, 
he would not have asked me to marry him," said Jenefy, who 
standing close by the bed-head, had taken the edge of the 
sheet between her fingers, and was giving all her attention to 
rolling and unrolling the hem of it round the slender tips of 
them. 

" At all events he did not know it, and he did ask yon," 
said the Earl with a smile on his lip, and looking up at her 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

" Yes, grandpapa, and so, you see " 

" Yes, I see ; so it is plain that it was the lady herself, and 
not all the good things that go with her that he wanted. 
Now that you know all that you have to give, and now that 
you know,—or if you don't know I can tell you, — that plenty 
of much finer gentlemen than he, — gentlemen with fortunes 
and estates of their own, will come round you with offers of 
their hands and their hearts, and their fortunes " 

Jenefy shook her head, till all the wealth of glossy dark 
ringlets was shaken down over her cheeks and eyes. 

" — Gentlemen with titles of their own;" — pursued the 
Earl. 

" What good could their titles do me, grandpapa, if I am to 
be Baroness of Linacre ? " said Jenefy, very innocently. 

" By Heaven, she is a Linacre every inch of her ! " ex- 
claimed the old man, looking up at her with fond admiration, 
while a tear gathered in his eye ; " you darling child ! Ay, 
what indeed could any other titles do for the Baroness Linacre 
in her own right ! A chip of the good old block, every inch 
of her. Eight, my girl ; quite right, my granddaughter. So 
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then you are still minded to give this pretty hand, and all 
that goes with it, to this poetical gentlemen, who would not 
have asked you if he had known what he was asking for, 
eh?" 

Jenefy, who was quite at a loss to understand what she had 
said or done to call forth this sudden burst of approbation, but 
who in truth knew well enough the answer to the last words 
of her grandfather, twisted the sheet round her fingers, with 
redoubled assiduity, and dropped the curls more completely 
than ever over her face ; — but without the slightest shaking of 
the head. 

" Very well ; then you must tell him so presently," said tho 
Earl, looking at her fondly. 

" Would it not be better for yon to tell him, grandpapa ? " 
murmured Jenefy. 

" I've no objection ; only, perhaps, he might not like it quite 
as well. Here he comes ; — well, Mr. Farnaby, you have exe- 
cuted your kindly undertaken task ? How did he take it ? 
I am truly sorry for him." 

u He behaved very well, my lord ; of course it was a great 
blow. I think few men could have borne it better. Of course 
he pointed out that your lordship was quite wrong ; — indeed, 
could not be wronger — were it not that Mr. Garstang was still 
more wrong ; — so wrong, that wrongness could go no further, 
—or rather could not have gone further till I showed my ca- 
pacity for being the most hopelessly wrong of all." 

" Poor man 1 Yes, yes, I know it all of old. Well, if I am 
as much better to-morrow, as I feel now, I should like to see 
him, just that I may say a kind word, and get one from him 
if possible. Tell him as much from me, please." 

" He says that all the parish apprentices in Europe will 
have gone to the dogs and been starved to death in conse- 
quence .of the time he has already lost here, and that he must 
get back to London and to his work directly." 

" Anyway, give him my message ; if he will give me an 
hour I shall be glad. Tell him that the apprentices will out- 
live me, and can better wait his leisure. — And now, Mr. Far- 
naby, I must give you a message that has been entrusted to 
me, with special directions to deliver it safely, and to be sure 
not to forget it." 

Poor little Jenefy stood quietly by the bed-head, listening 
to what had been said about Mr. Li nacre, and heard the last 
part of the Earl's speech quite unsuspiciously, not recognizing 
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at all in the " message/' thus announced, her suggestion that 
her grandpapa might himself let Mr. Farnaby know that his 
suit was accepted. 

She was not left long, however, in her tranquil unconscious- 
ness. 

" This newly-found granddaughter of mine," he went on, 
" seems to have a very strong will of her own. When I spoke 
to her of my earnest wish to see her established in life before 
I leave it, she declared that she would marry no man on earth 
save one Walter Farnaby, and I might telj him so." 

" Oh, grandpapa ! I never did — I never said — " cried Jen- 
efy, speaking as if she was on the point of bursting into tears. 

" Oh ! if you discredit your ambassador, you must settle the 
matter between you after your own fashion. Remember, Far- 
naby, that you wooed and won — yes, Miss Jenefy, he did ; 
wooed and won — a poor girl, and that j r ou have no right to 
break her heart by allowing any weight to overstrained suscep- 
tibilities of your own, on the score of her having been subse- 
quently discovered to be an heiress. So now, as I said, you 
must settle your matters between yourselves ; and come here 
to me for my blessing to-morrow morning. I am tired now, 
and want to sleep. Give me your hand, Mr. Garstang. God 
bless you and them, and the alliance between the Park and 
the Grange — the Grange and the Park, I should say, since the 
Grange was first on the dear old Sillshire soil. And may God 
bless the first of the new line of Linacre ! " 

" May God bless you, my lord, and grant me the forgiveness 
I so much need. My heart is very full of thankfulness — 
though I am bad at speaking it. And may God send his best 
blessings on the last of the Gars tangs of the Grange," said 
Wilfred, bowing his head to kiss the old man's hand. 



CHAPTEE XLIX. 

CONCLUSION. 



The story of the Garstangs of Garstang Grange has been 
told ; and very few concluding words are needed to let the 
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reader know such subsequent facts in the history of the per- 
sons in whose fortunes he has interested himself as he may 
care to hear. The old Earl, wearied out with the emotions he 
had undergone during the day, slept, as he said he needed to 
do — but he never waked again. He passed away quietly in 
his sleep. The rally, which had enabled him to manifest a 
vigor and energy so surprising to his medical attendants, had 
been due solely to the moral stimulus supplied by the great 
joy arising from the facts that had been communicated to 
him. 

Of what happened to Walter Farnaby, bachelor, and Jen- 
efy Garstang, spinster, it is hardly necessary to say anything. 

Mr. Linacre returned to inspecting the parish apprentices 
with more vigor and industry than ever. Before long he was 

Promoted to be the head of the department under which he 
ad previously served. Since that day, all the Inspectors who 
own his sway have come to understand that it taxes their ut- 
most industry to satisfy his colossal appetite for reports. He 
is very frequently a visitor at Linacre Park ; where the chil- 
dren, on those occasions, on their own express petition, are 
excused from making their appearance in the dining-room or 
drawing-room after dinner; and where every adult member of 
the family submits to be shown that they are chronically in 
the wrong, and to be intellectually rolled over and over in tbe 
mud of dialectical argument, with the best grace and good- 
humor that human nature can exhibit under the process. 

Wilfred Garstang is also a frequent visitor at the Park, — 
not, if he can help it, when Mr. Linacre is there ; for the lat- 
ter has not yet convinced him of the absurdity, on every 
recognized principle of economical and agronomical science, of 
refusing to sell the Grange and the few ancestral acres still 
attached to it ; and he never fails to renew the attempt to do so 
on every available opportunity. Wilfred Garstang finds it more 
difficult to tolerate the attacks of Mr. Bentham Linacre than 
his other victims at the Park. He is still, if not a gloomy, a 
very serious and reserved man, and is from time to time sub- 
ject to fits of moodiness, during which he is rarely seen out- 
side the walls of the Grange. Upon the whole, he is a men- 
tally healthier, and, there can be no doubt, a far happier man, 
than at any other period of his life. 

Miss Patience is not a visitor at the Park. Why should 
she vex her eyes with the spectacle of a lost generation bast- 
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ening to their perdition ? Nevertheless, the Baroness Linacre 
not infrequently walks up the zigzag path to the top of the 
cliff on which the old stone house stands, and in one way or 
other contrives to make the life of the recluse old woman less 
naked and forlorn than it would otherwise he. 

These things have been written down in the present tense, 
as supposing the reader to have reached the epoch to which 
the conclusion of this narrative brings him. But it is many 
years since any of those with whom he has made acquaintance 
were within ken of the glimpses of the moon. Since those 
days the old Earl's ghost has been made happy — if ghosts 
care about such matters of their former anxiety — by the re- 
newal of the earldom in his lineal descendants. The only 
remaining material record of the facts that have been related 
is the old Grange, which stands on its cliff as stalwart and 
storm-defying as ever. The house is now the property of the 
Li nacres, and is carefully maintained in good condition by 
them. It is still regarded with curiosity, and considered a 
point of interest by the people of North Sillshire. Most of 
those who visit it, however, are under the impression that 
they are taken there merely for the sake of the fine point of 
view. The few who have heard the legend connected with the 
house, and who ask the care-taker who inhabits it to be allowed 
to see the house, and seek the whereabouts of the fatal inscrip- 
tion, are shown the old stone chimney-piece ; but are informed 
that the letters carved thereon were carefully obliterated by 
the last Garstang of the Grange before his death. 



THE END. 
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